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PREFACE, 



The chief additions and alterations in the body of the pre- 
sent Edition are as follows : — 

1. The Historical Introduction is considerably enlarged. 
Besides which, certain statements concerning the details of 
the Angle invasions are modified. 

2. The preliminaries in the way of Logic have been 
enlarged. 

3. The notice of the Pronoim precedes that of the 
Noun : the Declension of the Pronoun, with its difference 
of Number and Gender, being the more important. 

4. The Syntax is divided into two parts ; one giving the 
construction of simple, the other giving that of complex, 
propositions. This places the consideration of the Eelative 
Pronoun in the same division with that of the Conjunc- 
tion ; with which it is most naturally and most closely 
connected. 

In the way of an Appendix, or Supplement, there is a 
short chapter on Parsing and the Analysis of Sentences ; 
also one on Punctuation ; followed by Exercises and Ques- 
tions. 

January 30, 1860. 
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PAET I. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1 . The English Language was originally foreign to the 
British Isles ; into which it was introduced from Germany. 

The exact limits of that part of Germany which gave 
origin to the English invasion cannot be traced. They 
lay, however, to the North rather than the South ; they lay 
most especially in Holstein, in Hanover, and in West- 
phalia. The Eyder is generally considered to have been 
a boundary in the direction of Denmark, or the country of 
the Danes, 

The Elbe, too, was, to some extent, a boundary on the 
east ; beyond which the whole land was Slavonic, i. e. the 
occupancy of populations akin to the Poles and Russians. 
In the direction, however, of Friesland, Holland, and the 
Rhine, the line of demarcation is obscure. So it is in that 
of the Hartz Mountains. 

§ 2. The chief population by which the English language 
was spoken was that of the Angles or Engles ; and the 
native name by which it was first known was the English 
Speech [Englisc Sprac), The Latin for this was Sermo 
Anglorum, or lAngua Anglorum. 

In the language, however, of the original Britons the 
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Angles were called Saxons; indeed, at the present time, 
the Welsh, the Irish, the Scotch Highlanders, and the 
Manksmen of the Isle of Man, call an Englishman a Saxon^ 
and the English language Saxon. 

It is nearly certtiin that this term Saxon was, also, used 
by the Komans and the Franks ; and it is quite certain that 
out of the two names combined has arisen the term Anglo- 
Saxon; by which is meant the English language in its oldest 
known form ; the English language, as it was spoken in the 
time of Ecbert, Alfred, Athelstan and the kings before the 
Norman Conquest. 

§ 3. The first Angle setdements were on the eastern 
coast of Britain, in the counties of Northiunberland, Dur- 
ham, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 
Kent ; also in Sussex and Hampshire on the south. They 
advanced westwards by degrees. At the present time 
Wales is British, and parts of Scotland Gaelic. 

§ 4. Wales, a peculiar and curious word, is now the name 
of a country ; but at first it was that of a people — meaning 
the Welshmen, Its older form is WealhaSy the plural of 
Wealh. It was an Anglo-Saxon word used to denote those 
populations which resided on the borders of the Anglo- 
Saxons, but were not themselves Anglo-Saxon. Hence, it 
was applied by the Angles to the remains of the ancient 
Britons. It is, then, anything but a Welsh denomination. 
Neither is it applied to the Welsh exclusively. Neither are 
the Angles the only Germans who have had recourse to it 
when they wished to designate a nation which was other 
than German. It applies to the Italians ; Welschland being 
a German name for Italy. The Valais districts of Switzer- 
land are the districts occupied by the Welsh, i, e, the Non- 
germans. The parts about Liege constitute the Walloon 
country ; a country on the frontier of Germany, but not 
German. WaUachia too, is only another Wales or Welsh- 
land. 

§ 5. It is the western parts of our island which have 
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m 

longest preserved the original British; and it is in the 
east that we must look for the first traces of the English 
language. The forms of speech which it displaced were, 
in all probability, British in the country districts, and 
Latin in the towns. The proportion that these two Ian 
guages bore to one another is imknown. Some maintain 
that the former was all but obliterated, and that when 
the Angles entered Britain they found little in the way of 
language except the Latin of the more educated Komans 
and the mixed dialects of the soldiers ; many of whom were 
from the more barbarous provinces of the empire. Be this 
as it may, one fact of considerable importance is certain, 
viz. that the older language, whatever it was, was abso- 
lutely displaced by the mother-tongue of the English. In 
other words, there was neither intermixture nor fusion. 
The present English represents the language of the 
Angles ; what it contains of either the older British or the 
older Latin being of slight account. 

§ 6. Without, then, knowing the exact details of either the 
geographical distribution of the English language as it was 
spoken upon German soil, or those of its introduction into 
Britain, we have still a clear, though general, view both 
of its origin and of the direction in which it diflfused itself. 
What do we know about its date ? 

The exact date of the introduction of the English lan- 
guage into Britain is not known. 

As early as a.d. 290 there were Franks in the parts 
about London. Whether, however, they were permanent 
settlers, or mere temporary invaders, we have no means of 
deciding. Besides which, the Franks, though Germans, 
were not Angles. Nevertheless, the text which names 
them is important. 

Tramlaium of a Pwnegyric hy Mamertinus, addressed to the Emperort 

Maximicm and Diocletia/n. 

" By so thorough a consent of the Immortal Gods, nnconqnered Caesar, 
has the extermination of all enemies whom yon have attsyck*^, «aA o{ \\\a 
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Franks more especially^ been decreed, that even those of your soldiers 
who missed their way on a foggy sea, but reached the town of London, 
destroyed promiscuously and throughout the city the whole remnant of 
that mercenary multitude of barbarians, which, after escaping the battle, 
sacking the town, and attempting flight, was still left— a deed whereby 
your provincials were not only saved, but delighted by the sight of the 
slaughter." 

Again — ad. 306, Constantius died at York, and his son, 
Constantino, assumed the empire, assisted by Eroc, King 
of the Alemanni, The Alemanni, however, though Ger- 
mans, were not Angles. 

Thirdly — In a work entitled Notitia Utrimque Imperii, 
of which the date, as inferred from internal evidence, lies 
between a.d. 396 and a.d. 408, we find a Littiis Saxonicum, 
or rather two Littora Saxonica, — one in Gaul, one in Britain. 
The latter seems to have extended from the Wash to the 
Southampton Water, inasmuch as it contained the fol- 
lowing stations: — 



Branodunum 


■« Brancaster 


In Norfolk. 


Gariannonum 


= Burgh Cattle 


,, do. 


Regulbium 


s= Reculvers 


,, Kent. 


Rutupis 


= Bichborough 


„ do. 


Dubris 


e= Dover 


,, do. 


Lemanis 


= Lympne 


„ do. 


Anderida 


« Pevensey 


„ Sussex. 


Portus Adumi 


= R. Adur 


,, do. 



Fourthly — a.d. 597, St. Augustine taught Christianity 
to Ethelbert, king of Kent, concerning whom Beda writes 
thus : — 

** There lived at that time (a.d. 597) Ethelbert, King of Kent, and very 
powerful, who had extended his kingdom as far as the boundary of the 
great river Humber, which divides the Northern and Southern divisions 
of the Angles. — These" (viz. the missionaries) ** brought with them inter- 
preters from the nation of the Franks." 

This indicates the necessity of a language which should 
be neither British nor Koman, but German. Still, the 
Frank language was not the language of the Angles. 
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Finally — The Venerable Beda, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, written about a.d. 730, gives us the following 
statement : — 

" This, at the present time, according to the nnmber of the books in 
which the Divine Law is written, explores and confesses the one and the 
same knowledge of supreme truth and true sublimity in the language of 
five nations (gentium), viz. the Angles, the Britons, the Scots, the Picts, 
and the Latins, which, from the perusal of the Scriptures, is made com- 
mon to all the others." 

§ 7. There are, of coiurse, other data for the history of the 
introduction of the English language into Britain, and the 
origin of the name England. None, however, are, at once, 
important and historical. The ordinary statements re- 
specting the settlements of Hengest and Horsa in Kent ; 
of iElla in Sussex ; of Cei'dic in Hampshire ; of certain 
nameless captains in the Eastern Counties ; and of Ida in 
Northumberland, one and all, rest upon testimony long 
subsequent to the dates assigned to the respective events, 
and upon evidence to which no one has succeeded in 
assigning an adequate foundation. 

So early as a.d. 449, according to the current chrono- 
logy, Hengest and Horsa land on the Isle of Thanet ; but 
it is as late as a.d. 697 before Christianity is introduced 
into the kingdom of Kent; the interval having been a 
period of darkness and fable. 

Again — It is as late as the eighth centm-y before the 
work upon which the belief in the usual details of the 
early history of the Angles rests, is composed. The reign 
of Ceolwulf began a.d. 729, and ended a.d. 737 ; and it is to 
Ceolwulf, king of Northumberland, that the Ecclesiastical 
History of the Venerable Beda is dedicated. . It contains 
the usual details of the Anglo-Saxon history and eth- 
nology; but it also contains a notice of the data upon 
which they are given ; a notice which, if it fail to prove 
them absolutely untrustworthy, is still sufficient to show 
that they are anything but conclusive. 
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It was by special applications to his cotemporary ecclesi- 
astics that Beda got his facts ; each application being made 
for the history of some particular diocese or province. 

a. For Kent, Albinus, abbot of Canterbm-y, was the 
chief authority. He forwarded, by a priest named Not- 
helm, such statements as "he had obtained from either 
the monuments of hteratmre, or the tradition of the old 
men." He also gave notices of some of the districts con- 
terminous with Kent. 

h. For Wessex, Bishop Daniel " transmitted certain facts 
in the Ecclesiastical History of his own province, along 
with some appertaining to the neighbouring country of 
Sussex and the Isle of Wight." 

c. For Suffolk and Norfolk "part of the Ecclesiastical 
History was taken from either the writings or the traditions 
of the old men, and part from the narrative of the very 
reverend abbot Esau." 

d. For Mercia in general the monks of Lestingham were 
the authorities ; but — 

e. For the particular province of Lincoln, the evidence 
was separate — " For what was done in the province of Lin- 
disey as touching the faith in Christ, as well as the suc- 
cession of the priests, I have gained my information from 
either the letters of the very reverend High Priest Cym- 
bert, or the viva voce communications of living men." 

/. For Northumberland, Beda collected his notices him- 
self. His chief sources were viva voce communications, 
and a life of St. Cuthbert, written by the monks of Lindis- 
fam. 

Add to these, Gildas, a life of St. Germanus, and some 
few classical writers, as accessible to us as they were to 
Beda, and we have the authorities for the Historia Ecclesi- 
astica. Whatever may have been the learning of the author, 
and however much he may have been the luminary of his 
age» his materials are neither better nor worse than this. 
Indeed, it is only for Northumberland that Beda is, him- 
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self, answerable. The real evidence is that of AlbinuSj 
Daniel, the monks of Lestingham, &c. 

§ 8. The same criticism applies to the other great autho- 
rity for our early history, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. For 
the later years of the Anglo-Saxon period, it is a fiiU and 
satisfactory document. Nevertheless, it cannot be taken 
as an historical authority for the Pagan period, or the 
period anterior to a.d. 597. For the Pagan, and it may be 
added for a much later, period, its statements are open 
to criticism. 

§ 9. The character, then, of the chief authorities is not 
such as to command the absolute adoption of either their 
ethnology or theu* chronology. To date the German occu- 
pancy of Britain from a.d. 449, and to hold that it began 
with the exploits of Hengest and Horsa, is to lay too much 
stress upon the comparatively late evidence of Beda, and 
too little upon that of Mamertinus and the Notitia. 

§ 10. At the same time the palmary passages both of 

Beda and the Chronicle which bear upon the German 

invasions of Britain, should be known. They are the 

following : — 

Beda. 

** They came from three of the chief peoples of Germany, viz. the 
Sax(m8j the Angles j and the Jutes, Of Jute origin are the occupants of 
Kemt and Wight, i.e. the nation which occupies the Isle of Wight, and 
that which, to this day, in the province of the West Saxons, is named the 
nation of the Jvhs — opposite the Isle of Wight. From the SaxonSy i. e, 
from that country which is named after the Old Saxons, came the East 
Saxons, the South Savons, the West Saxons, Moreover, from the 
Angles, i. e. from that country which is called Angidits, and which from 
that time to this is reported to have lien as a desert between the provinces 
of the Jutes and Saxons, came the East Angles, the Midland Angles, the 
Mercians, and all the stock of the Northumbriams." 

In the original. 

"Advenerant autem de tribus Germanise populis fortioribus, id est 
Saxonibus, Anglis, Jutis, De Jutarwm origine sunt CaintuaHi et Vec- 
tuarii, hoc est ea gens, quae Vectam tenet insulam, et ea, quae usque hodie 
in provincia Occidentalium Saxonum JtUarum natio uoxcAxiaXjva, ^'®^»» 
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contra ipsam insulam Vectam. De Saxonihvs, id est ea regione, quae 
nunc Antiquonm, Saxonwm cognominatur, venere Orientales Saxones, 
Meridiani SaxoneSf Occidui Saxones. Porro de AngHs^ hoc est de ilia 
patria, quae Angultis dicitur et ab eo tempore usque hodie manere de- 
sertus inter provincias Jutarum et Saxonum perMbetur, Orientales Angli, 
Mediterrcmei Aiigli, Merdi, tota Nordhumnhrormih progenies." 

The following is from the Saxon Chronicle (a.d. 449) : — 

**Da comon J)a men of ])rim "There came men from three 

meg^um Germaniae, of Eald-Seax- powers of Germany, from Old- 

um, of Anglum, of Jotum. Saxons, from Angles, from Jutes. 

** Of Jotum comon Cantware and " From the Jutes came the in- 

Wihtware, ])8et is seo maeia^, ))e n<i habitants of Kent and of Wight, 

earda]) on Wiht, and ))8et cyn on that is, the race that now dwells 

West-Sexum "Se man gyt hset Kit- in Wight, and that tribe amongst 

nacyn. Of Eald-Seaxum comon the West-Saxons which is yet 

East-Seaxan, and SutS-Seaxan, and called the Jute kin. From the 

West-Seaxan. Of Angle comon (se Old-Saxons came the East-Saxons, 

k sitJ^an st6d westig betwix Ititum and South - Saxons, and West- 

and Seaxum) Edst-Engle, Middel- Saxons. From Angle (which has 

Angle, Mearce, and ealle Nor'Sym- since always stood waste betwixt 

bra." the Jutes and Saxons) came the 

East-Angles, Middle- Angles, Mer- 
cians, and all the Northumbrians.'* 

It is clear that the Anglo-Saxon notice is little more than 
a translation of the Latin one. 

Thirdly ; Alfred writes — 

** Comon of ])rym f oleum ]>a **Came they of three folk the 

strangestan Gennanise, ])8Bt of strongest of Germany ; that of the 

Saxum, and of Angle, and of Gea- Saxons, and of the Angles, and of 

tum ; of Geatum fruman sindon the Geats. Of the Geats origi- 

Cantwsere and Wiht-saetan, J)8et is nally are the Kent-people and the 

seo ))e6d se Wiht ])at ealond on ear- Wiht-settlers, that is the people 

daS.*' which Wiht the Island live on." 

§ 11. The accuracy of all this being assumed, the further 
question as to the relation which the different immigrant 
tribes bore to each other finds place ; and we ask about 
the extent to which the Jute differed from the Angle or the 
Saxon, and the relations of the Angle and the Saxon to 
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each other. Did they speak diflferent languages ? different 
dialects of a common tongue ? or dialects absolutely iden- 
tical? Did they belong to the same or to different con- 
federations ? Was one polity common to all ? Were the 
civilizations similar? 

Questions like these being answered, and a certain 
amount of mutual difference being ascertained, it then 
stands over to inquire whether any traces of it are still 
to be found in the modern English. Are there any pro- 
vincial dialects which are Jute rather than Angle? or 
Angle rather than Saxon? Are certain local customs 
Saxon rather than Angle, certain points of dialect Angle 
rather than Saxon ? Are there the characteristics of the 
Jutes in Kent, Hants, and the Isle of Wight? of the 
Saxons in Sussex, Essex, Wessex, and Middlesex, and of 
the Angles in Norfolk, Suffolk, the Midland Counties, 
Yorkshire and Northumberland? 

§ 12. The accuracy, however, of all this is (as has 
been stated) doubtful. If so, certain exceptions are to 
be taken. 

1. Were the Jut<B of Beda from Jutland? — a. The Jut- 
landers, at the present moment, are Danes, rather than 
Germans ; and Danes rather than Germans were they at 
the time of the Angle conquest of England. 

h. Now in no other part of England do we find the 
Danes of Jutland treated as Jutes, but, on the contrary, as 
ordinary Danes. In Lincolnshire, in Yorkshire, in several 
other coimties, there were Jutes in abimdance. The name, 
however, by which they are designated is Bane, Hence, 
if a Dane from Jutland, when he settled in the Isle of 
Wight, were called a Jute, he was named on a principle 
foreign to the rest of the island. If the Jutes of Beda had 
been true Jutlanders, they would also have been Danes ; 
and if they were Danes they would have been called Dane 
and Denisce, 

c. Again ; in Lincolnshire, in Yorkshire, in several o^'^^ 
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counties where there was an abundance of Jutes, there 
both was, and is, abundance of evidence to thek occupancy. 
The names of their settlements ended, and end, in -by, 
as Grims-6y, Whit-6t/, &c. Let any one look to any ordi- 
nary map of England, and coimt the names of this kind ; 
let him, then, look to their distribution. Let him note the 
extent to which they appear in each and all of the districts 
where Danes have ever been supposed to have settled; 
and then, let him note the utter absence of them in the 
parts where Beda places his Jutes. Compare Lincoln- 
shire, which was really Danish, with Kent, Hants, and 
the Isle of Wight, which are only Jute, and the possi- 
bility of error will become apparent. 

That there was a population of which the Latin name 
was JutcB in the parts under notice, seems to be a fact. 
Its origin from Jutland seems to be an inference, and an 
incorrect one. My own view is that, as far as there were 
Jutes at all in the South of Britain, there were Jutes from 
the opposite coast of Gaul. If so, they were Goths. 
Word for word, the two forms are convertible. Alfred's 
form is Geat, and in the work attributed to Asser the 
name is Gothtis, 

**Osburg erat filia Oslac — qui Oslac Oothvs eT8i,t natione, ortus enim 
erat de Oothia et JtUis.** 

In English, 

"Osburg" (the mother of Alfred) "was the daughter of Oslac — who 
was a Ooth by nation, in origin from the Goths and Jutes." 

§ 13. Was the difference between the Angles and the Saxons 
real ? — The text of Beda suggests a diflference between the 
Angles and the Saxons. Is this difference real or nominal? 
I believe it to be nominal. I submit that the Saxons were 
neither more nor less than Angles under another name. 

a. At the present moment the Welsh call the English 
Saxons. 

That the Romans and Britons spoke of the Angles under 
the same name is highly probable. 
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The name by which the Germans of England were 
known m Britain would, probably, be the name by which 
they were known in Gaul ; Gaul being, like Britain, Boman 
and Keltic. 

The name by which the Germans of England were 
known in Britain and Gaul would probably be the name 
by which they were known to such Germans as occupied 
those countries, viz. the Goths and Franks. 

Now, that this name was Saxon is by no means a matter 
of conjecture : on the contrary, it is one on which we have 
a good deal of satisfactory evidence. That the Britons 
used it is inferred from the present practice of the Welsh. 
That the Eomans used it is inferred from the Litua Sax- 
onicum of the Notitia. That the Franks used it is shown 
in almost every page of their annals. 

I submit, then, that, whilst the invaders of Britain from 
the North of Germany called themselves Engles, the Bri- 
tons called them Saxons. The name, however, though 
other than English in its origin, soon became Angli- 
cized ; though only in certain districts. Thus, the coimtry 
of the — 

Orientdles Saxones became East Seaxe, now Essex; 
Meridiani Saxones ,, SulS Seaxe, „ Sussex; 
Occidui Saxones ,, West Seaxe, „ Wessex; 

all in contact with the county of Kent, in which the name 
probably originated. 

b. Again — no real difference between Angles and Saxons 
has ever been indicated. That the men of Yorkshire or 
Northumberland can be shown to differ from the so-called 
Saxons of Sussex or Essex in manners and dialect, no 
one denies. But do they not differ as north-countrymen 
and south-countrymen, rather than as Saxons and Angles ? 
Who finds any difference between Saxon Essex and Angle 
Suffolk ? — between Saxon Middlesex and Angle Hertford- 
shire? Yet this is the difference required under the 
hypothesis that the Angles and Saxons were te^iVj ^\SKt- 
ent populations. 
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c. Thirdly — the king who is said to have called the 
whole island England, or the land of the Engles, was 
Egbert, king of the West-Saxons. This is as if an 
Emperor of Austria enacted that all Germany should be 
called Prussia. 

§ 14. Was the Angulus of Beda the true Angle territory ? — 
The statement of Beda respecting the district from which 
the Angles were derived re-appears in more than one of 
the authors who wrote after him. 

Alfred. 

"And be wsestan Eald-Seaxum "And on the west of the Old- 
is Albe mu9a and Frisland. And Saxons is the mouth of the river 
)>anon west-nor^ is ])8et land, the Elbe and Friesland ; and thence to 
man Angle hset, and Sillende, and the north-west is the land which is 
Bumme dael Dena." — Oros, p. 20. called Angle and Sealand, and some 

I)art of the Danes." 

**He seglode to ])8em porte ])e "He sailed to the harbour 

man heet H8e))um ; se stent betwuhs which is called Hae^um, which 

Winedum and Seaxum, and'^Ti^Ze, stands betwixt the Wends and Sax- 

and hyr^ in on Dene . . and })a ons, and Angle, and belongs to 

twegen dagas ser he to Hse'Shum Denmark . . and two days before 

come, him wses on ]78et steorbord he came to Hae^um, there was on 

Gothland and Sillende and iglanda his starboard Gothland and Sea- 

fela. On |>8em landum eardodon land, and many islands. On that 

EnglCf ser hi hi^er on land comon." land lived Engles, before they 

— OroSf p. 23. hither to the land came.*' 

Beda's form is Angulus, not Anglia, It means the dis- 
trict which is called Anglen at the present moment; a 
triangle of irregular shape formed by the Slie, the 
Flensborger Fiord, and a line drawn from Flensborg to 
Sleswick. It may be the size of thfe county of Rutland, 
or a little larger, and it lies on the side of the Peninsula 
furthest from England. Although one of the most fertile 
parts of Sleswick, it was likely to have been a desert; 
inasmuch as it was a frontier land, or March, between the 
Danes and the Wends of the eastern half of Holstein. 
But it was not likely to have been the mother-country of 
any large body of emigrants ; still less for an emigration 
across the German Ocean ; least of all for such a one as 
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conquered England. At present it is German ; showing 
signs of having once been Danish. 

There is, however, no objection to the doctrine that 
there were Angles in SI es wick at the time of Beda. Neither 
is there any material objection to the Anglen of Sleswick 
having been part of the country of those Angles who in- 
vaded England. The only objection lies against its having 
been co-extensive with the mother-coimtry of the English. 

Beda's text, then, is exceptionable. That a population 
sufficiently strong to have conquered and given a name to 
England, and sufficiently famous to have been classed 
amongst the leading nations of Germany, both by Beda 
himself and by Ptolemy before him, is to be derived from 
a particular district on the frontier of Jutland rather than 
from Northern Germany in general — from a section of the 
Duchy of Sleswick rather than from Holstein and Hanover 
at large — is unlikely. 

To conclude ; — the conquerors of England, who intro- 
duced the English language and gave the island its present 
name, bore two names. 

By themselves they were called, "^^gles. 



By the Frisians 






Angles. 


,, Danes 






Angles. 


„ Kelts 






Saxons. 


,, Romans 






Saxons. 


,, Franks 






Saxons. 


„ Goths (?) 






Saxons. 



Where the latter populations determined the nomen- 
clature the latter names prevailed. 

§ 15. The Danes. — ^When the English called a place a 
tun, or tovm, the Danes called it a by. When the English 
said Newton, the Danes said New6y. 

WTien the English said Chester, as in Dorchester, or cester, 
as in Bicester, the Danes said caster ; e. g, Tadcasfer, Don- 
caster, &c. 

The Danes said Sk-, rather than Sh-, and Skip-ton, rather 
than Ship-ton^-' 
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The Danes said Co-, rather than Ch-y and CarUtoji rather 
than Gharlrton — 

The Danes said Kirk rather than Church — 
The Danes said Orm rather than Worm, as in Ormshead, 
With these facts as a preliminary, we may study the dis- 
tribution of the Danes. From Lincolnshu'e, where the 
forms in question are at their maodmum, we trace them 
into Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, and Derbyshire, as 
far as Rugby in Warwickshire, and Ashby in Northamp- 
tonshire. In Yorkshire they seem to have followed the 
western feeders of the Ouse up to its watershed, which 
they crossed, and, from the valley of the Eden in Cumber- 
land, spread themselves into those of the Solway, the 
Lune, the Mersey, and the Dee. Faint traces of them 
occur in North, and fainter ones still in South, Wales. In 
the Isle of Man they are conspicuous. 

Again — a block of land at the junction of Norfolk and 
Suflfolk, on the lower course of the river Waveney, shows 
in its numerous villages ending in -hy, signs of Danish 
occupancy. 

1. The Angle name of the present town of Whitby in 
Yorkshire was Streoneshalch. The present name is Danish. 

2. The Angle name of the capital of Derbyshire was 
Northweorthig, The present name is Danish. 

3. Several words in the northern dialects are Norse 
rather than Angle. 



Provincial. 


Common Dialect, 


Norse. 


Braid 


Resemble 


Br&as 


Eldin 


Firiiig 


Eld 


Force 


Waterfall 


Fors 


Gar 


Make 


Gora 


CKll 


Ravine 


GU 


Greet 


Weep 


Grata 


Eet 


Carrion 


"KVod^ flesh 


Lait 


Seek 


Lede 


Lathe 


Bam 


Lade 


LUe 


LittU 


LiUe. 
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4. The following inscription is Danish rather than pure 
Anglo-Saxon. It occurs in the East Biding of Yorkshire. 

Ulf het aneran oyrice for Kanv/m and for Gunthara saula. 
IJlf bid rear the church for him, and for Gunthar's soul. 

TJlf and hanum are Norse forms. 

§ 16. The three districts where tlie original British 
lasted longest were — 

1. Cumberland — ^where it seems to have been extant in 
the twelfth century. 

2. Cornwall — where it was currently spoken in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

3. Wales — where it exists at the present moment. 

§ 17. The death of Ecbert took place m 836 a.d. It is 
convenient to take this year as the date of the consolida- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon power in England. 

The Anglo-Saxon is the mother-tongue of the present 
English. 

If the present English of the nineteenth century be 
compared with the Anglo-Saxon of the ninth, the follow- 
ing points of difference will be observed : — 

a. The Anglo-Saxon language contained words that are 
either wanting in the present English, or, if found, used in 
a different sense. 



A. S. 


English. 


A. S. 


English. 


lyft 


air 


swithe 


very 


Uchama 


body 


sare 


very 


stefh 


voice 


sith 


late 


theod 


people 


reccan 


care about 


ece 


everlasting 


ongitAn 


understand 


hwflet 


sharp 


sweltan 


die, <&c. 



These words, which are very numerous, although lost, or 
changed as to meaning, in the current EngUsh, are often 
preserved in the provincial dialects. 

h. The present English contains words that were either 
wanting in the Anglo-Saxon, or, if found, used in a diffe- 
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rent sense — voice, people, conjugal, philosophy, alchemist^ 
very, survey, shawl, and other words, to the amount of some 
himdreds. These have been mtroduced since the time of 
the Anglo-Saxons, from the Latin, Greek, French, Arabic, 
and other languages. 

c. Words found in both Anglo-Saxon and English ap- 
pear in different forms in the different languages. 



A. S. 
4n 

eahta 
nygon 
endlufon 



Englisli. 

one 
eight 
nine 
eleven 



A. S. 
geers 
ic 

spreec 
eage 



English. 
grass 
I 

speech 
eye, &e. 



d. The Anglo-Saxon contained Grammatical forms that 
are wanting in the present English. 



A. S. 
tung-^wa 
word-a 
treow-w 
god-an 
god-re 
god-ne 
god-es 



English. 

tongues 

words 

trees 

good 

good 

good 

good 



A. S. 
god-ra 
yvi-t 
gi-t 

hyfo-ne 
we hif'iath 
we lui-odon 
to hjS-ianne 



English. 
good 
we two 
ye two 
who-m 
we love 
we loved 
to love, &c. 



e. The present English contains grammatical forms that 
were wanting in Anglo-Saxon. The words ours, yours, 
theirs, hers, were imknown in Anglo-Saxon. 

/. Grammatical forms found both in the Anglo-Saxon 
and the English appear with different forms of the different 
languages. 



A. S. 


English. 


A. S. 


English. 


smith-es 


smith's 


hva-m 


who-m 


smith-as 


smith's 


hlets-ode 


hless-ed, &c. 



g. Phrases and sentences were used in Anglo-Saxon 
which are inadmissible in the present English. 

h. Phrases and sentences are used in the modem English 
which were inadmissible in Anglo-Saxon. 
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§ 18. A great change was effected in the year 1066 a.d. ; 
the year m which the Norman Conquest took place. 

The language of William the Conqueror was as different 
from the Anglo-Saxon as the Anglo-Saxon was from the 
original British. And the language of his followers was the 
same. It was wholly foreign to England. It was a lan- 
guage of France, just as the Anglo-Saxon was a language 
of Germany ; and it encroached upon the Anglo-Saxon of 
England just as that language, some centuries hefore, had 
encroached upon the original British. 

And just as the languages or dialects akin to the Anglo- 
Saxon are to he sought for in Germany, so are the lan- 
guages, or dialects, akin to the Norman to be sought for 
in France. The Anglo-Saxon of Alfred and Athelstan 
resembled the modem German and Dutch. The Norman 
of William the Conqueror resembled the modem French. 

Specimen. 

FROM THE ANGLO-NORMAN POEM OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

Un jar fa Karl6an al Seint-Denis master, 
Keoat prise sa corane, en croiz seignat san chef, 
£ ad ceinte sa esp4e : li pons fad d'or mer. 
Dax i oat e demeines e barans e cheyalers. 
Li emperdres regaardet la reine sa maillers. 
£le fat ben coran^ al plas bel e as meaz. 

Translation {lAt&rdC). 

One day was Charlemagne at St. Denis' minster, 

Had taken his crown, in-ci*oss marked {signed) his head 

And had girt his sword ; the hilt was of gold pare (mere), 

Dakes there he had, and lords (dominies or dons) and barons, and cavaliers. 

The Emperor looked-at (regarded) the Qaeen his wife ; 

She was well crowned, at the most beaatiful and at the best. 

Latin {Literal). 

Unom diamom fait Oarolas, ad illad Sancti Dionysii monasteriam, 
Be-habebat prehensam suam coronam, in crace signatam saum capat, 
£t habebat cinctam saam spadam ; ille pagnas fait de aaro mero, 
Ihices ibi habebat, et dominos, et barones, et caballarios. 
Ille imperator contemplatas est illam reginam suam. m\x\iei^xii 
nia fait bene coronata, ad plua bellam et ad melius. 
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§ 19. Without knowing the exact extent to which the 
Anglo-Norman displaced the Anglo-Saxon, we may believe 
in the following particulars : — 

a. Letters even of a private nature, were written in 
Latin till the beginning of the reign of Edward I., when 
a sudden change brought in the use of French. 

h. Conversation between the Members of the Univer- 
sities was ordered to be carried on in either Latin or 
French. 

c. The Minutes of the Corporation of London were in 
French, as well as the proceedings in Parliament and the 
Courts of Justice. 

A tract, however, of the beginning of the fourteenth 
century gives reasonable grounds for believing, that before 
the accession of Edward II., the Norman-French had 
ceased to be the exclusive language of even the aristocracy. 
At the request of the noble Lady Dionysia de Moun- 
chensy, Walter de Biblesworth composed a poem in French 
verse, with interlineations in English, in order to teach the 
rising generation French — he les enfauns pussunt saver les 
propretez des choses he veyunt, et kaunt dewunt dire moun 
et ma, soun et sa, le et la, moy et ji. 

§ 20. Semi-Saxon Stage, — From about 1150 a.d. to 1250, 
the language is called Semi-Saxon, or half-Saxony being 
intermediate to the early English and the Anglo-Saxon 
anterior to the Conquest. 

Old English Stage. — The language from the time of 
B[enry III. to Richard II. is called Old English. It 
agrees with the Anglo-Saxon more than with the present 
English. 

Middle English. — ^From the reign of Richard II. to that 
of Queen Elizabeth the language is called Middle English. 

Modem English. — To an Englishman of the present day 

the language under James I., and of the writers of the 

later part of Queen Elizabeth's reign, although presenting 

several peculiarities, is sufficiently like the English of the 

present day to he easily understood. This we may prove 
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by referring to the works of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, or 
any of the writers of the time in point. This is the period 
of the Modem (or New) English. 

Such is the exhibition of the stages of the English lan- 
guage ; through which it has passed between the period 
of the Anglo-Saxons and the present day. The divisions 
thus established are of practical convenience in the con- 
sideration of the history of our language. Nevertheless, 
it must not be supposed that the transition from one stage 
to another is by any means so sudden and definite as it 
shows itself in the preceding dates. It cannot be believed 
that, exactly at the death of King John, the language 
changed from Semi-Saxon to Old English, or exactly at 
the accession of Edward the Third, from Old English to 
Middle. The change was gradual. The reigns, however, 
of the kings are taken for the sake of putting the epochs 
in question in the form best fitted for being remembered. 
For the sake, too, of explaining the real nature of the 
changes of the English Language, the following sketch 
of its history is annexed :- 

The first four reigns after the Conquest were unfavour- 
able to the cultivation of literature at all : since the Norman- 
French, although sufficient to depress the Anglo-Saxon, 
was not sufficient to establish a flourishing literature of 
its own. Some works were composed in both languages. 
They were, however, in each case both few and unimpor- 
tant. 

The reign of Henry the Second was a favourable period 
for one of the languages of England, viz. for the Norman- 
French. 

A proclamation of Henry the Third's to the people of 
Huntingdonshire is generally considered to be one of the 
first specimens of English, properly so called, i. e, of 
English, as opposed to Semi-Saxon. The date is a.d. 
1*258. Still the preponderating language for written com' 
'positions is the Anglo-Norman. 
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A reaction, however, begins. The father of English 
poetry, Geoffrey Chaucer, wrote under Edward III. ; so 
did his cotemporary Wycliffe, and others of almost equal 
importance ; their predecessors, who had written in Eng- 
lish at all, having written either in the Old English, or the 
Semi-Saxon. 

In the reign of Edward lY.^ printing was introduced 
into England by William Caxton. By this time, the 
Anglo-Norman language had become almost wholly super- 
seded by the English, remaining only as the language of 
a few of the Courts of Law. The English, however, as 
may be expected, has changed from the English of Chaucer, 
and is approaching the character of the English of the 
writers under Henry VIII. In south Britain no poetical 
successor worthy of comparison with Chaucer has appeared. 
In Scotland, however, there is the dawning of a bright 
period. 

The establishment of the Protestant religion, and the 
revival of Classical Learning, are the two great influences 
in the reign of Henry VIII. ; the efi*ects of both upon the 
style of our writers and the language iftself being bene- 
ficial. The works of Sir Thomas More, and the earliest 
translations of the Bible, are the chief instances of the now 
rapidly increasing English literature. 

During the long reign of Queen Elizabeth the language 
underwent considerable change, and the early Elizabethan 
writers are much less like the writers of the present cen- 
tury than the later ones. Indeed, what is called the age 
of Queen Elizabeth comprises the reign of James the 
First, and part of that of Charles. This is the age of 
Shakspeare and his cotemporary dramatists. It is also the 
time when the present translation of the Bible was made. 
The extent to which the English of the time in question 
is marked by peculiar indications of antiquity is generally 
known ; so that the present general sketch of the history of 
the English language ends with the death of James the First. 
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§ 21. It is now necessary to look to the languages of the 
Continent to which the English is allied. The first of 
these is 

The Old Saxon of Westphalia and Osnaburg. 

Specimen. 
Heliandy pp. 12, 13. (JSchnieller's Edition,) 



Luo. n. 

Tho iiaard managun cud, 

Obar thesa uuidon uuerold. 

Uoardos antfundan, 

Thea thar, ehnscalcos, 

Uta uuarun, 

(Tueros an uuahtn, 

Uuiggeo gomean, 

Fehas aftar felda. 

Gisahun finistri an tuue 

Telatan an lufte ; 

Endi qnam lioht Godes, 

Uuanum thurh thui uuolcan ; 

Endi thea nuardos thar 

Bifeng an them felda. 

Sie aurdun an forhtun tho, 

Thea man an ira moda. 

Gisahun thar mahtigna 

Godes Engil cuman ; 

The im tegegnes sprac. 

Het that im thea unardos — 

** Uniht ne antdredin 

Ledes fon them liohta. 

Ic seal en qnadhe liobora thing, 

Snido uuarlico 

Uuilleon seggean, 

Oudean craft mikil. 

Nu is Erist geboran. 

An thesero selbun naht, 

Salig bam Godes, 

An thera Davides burg, 

Drohtin the godo. 

That is mendislo 

Manno cunneas, 

Allaro firiho fruma. 



8—13. 

Then it was to many known. 

Over this wide world. 

The words they discovered, 

Those that there, as horse-grooms, 

Without were. 

Men at watch. 

Horses to tend. 

Cattle on the field. 

They saw the darkness in two 

Dissipated in the atmosphere. 

And came a light of God 

— through the welkin ; 

And the words there 

Caught on the field. 

They were in fright then 

The men in their mood. 

They saw there mighty 

God's angel come ; 

That to them face-to-face spake. 

It bade thus them these words — 

** Dread not a whit 

Of mischief from the light. 

I shall to you speak glad things, 

Very true ; 

Say commands ; 

Show strength great. 

Now is Christ born, 

In this self -same night ; 

The blessed child of Gk)d, 

In the David's city. 

The Lord the good. 

That is exultation 

To the races of men. 

Of all men the adv^jvoe^Tsv^'o^. 
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Thar gi ina fidan mugun. 

An I^ethlema burg, 

Bamo rikiost. 

Hebbiath that te tecna, 

That io eu gitellean mag, 

Uuarun uuordun, 

That he thar biuundan ligid, 

That kind an enera cribbiuniy 

Tho he si ouning obar al 

Erdun endi himiles, 

Endi obar eldeo bam, 

Uueroldes unaldand." 

Kuht 80 he tho that uuord gespra- 

oenun 
So uuard thar engilo te them 
Unrim ouman, 
Ilelag heriskepi, 
Fon hebanuuanga, 
Fagar folc Goiies, 
Endi iilu sprakun, 
Lofuuord manag, 
Liudeo herron ; 
Afhobun tho helagna sang, 
Tho sie eft te hebanauanga 
Uundun thurh thiu uuolcan. 
Thea uuardus hordun, 
Huo thiu engilo craft 
Alomahtigna God, 
Suido uuerdlico, 
Uuordun louodun. 
" Diurida si nu," quadun sie, 
** Drohtine selbun, 
An them hoboston 
Himilo rikea ; 
Endi fridu an erdu, 
Firiho bamum, 
Goduuilligun gumun. 
Them the Gbd antkennead, 
Thurh bluttran hugi." 



There ye may find him 

In the city of Bethlehem, 

The noblest of children. 

Te have as a token 

That I tell ye 

True words, 

That he there swathed lietb. 

The child in a crib, 

Though he be King over all 

Earth and Heaven, 

And over the sons of men. 

Of the world the Euler." 

Bight as he then, those words 

spoken, 
So was there of Angels to them. 
In a multitude, come 
A holy host. 

From the Heaven-plains, 
The fair folk of God, 
And much they spake 
Praise -words many. 
To the Lord of Hosts. 
They raised the holy song. 
As they back to the heaven-plains 
Wound through the welkin. 
The words they heard, 
How the strength of the Angels 
The Ahnighty God, 
Very worthily, 
With words praised. 
** Love be there now," quoth they, 
*'To the Lord himself 
On the highest 
Kingdom of Heaven, 
And peace on earth 
To the children of men, 
Goodwilled men. 
Who know God, 
Through a pure mind." 



§ 22. Old Frisian, — This was the language of the pre- 
sent province of Friesland, and of the parts north and 
south of that district. 
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Asega-bog, i. 3. pp. 13, 14. {Ed. Wiarda,) 

Thet is thiu thredde liodkest and thes Eynig Eerles left, theter allera 
monna ek ana sina eyna gode l)esitte mnberavat. Hit ne se thet ma hine 
urwinne mith tele and mith rethe and mith riuchta thingate. Sa hebbeie 
alsam sin Asega dema and dele to lioda londrinchte. Ther ne hach nen 
Asega nenne dom to delande hit ne se thet hi to fara tha Eeysere fon 
Bume esweren hebbe and thet hi fon da liodon ekeren se. Sa hoch hi 
thenne to demande and to delande tha fiande alsare Monnde, thruch des 
ethes willa, ther hi to fara tha Eeysere fon Rume esweren heth, tho de- 
mande and to delande widuon and weson, waluberon and alle werlosa 
liodon, like to helpande and sine threa knilinge. Alsa thi Asega nimth 
tha unriuchta mida and tha arlonada panninga, and ma hini urtinga mi 
mith twam sine juenethon an thes Eyninges bonne, sa ne hoch hi nenne 
dom mar to delande, truch thet thi Asega thi biteknath thene prestere, 
hwande hia send siande and hia skilnn wesa agon there heliga Eerste- 
nede, hia skilun helpa alle tham ther hiam seluon nauwet helpa ne 
muge. 

The same, in English, 

That is the third determination and concession of Eing Charles, that of 
all men each one possess his own goods (house ?) imrobbed. It may not be 
that any man overcome him with charge (tales), and with summons (rede), 
and with legal action. So let him hold as his Asega (judge) dooms and 
deals according to the land-right of the people. There shall no Asega 
deal a doom unless it be that before the Caesar of Rome he shall have 
sworn, and that he shall have been by the people chosen. He has then to 
doom and deal to foes as to friends, through the force (will) of the oath 
which he before the Caesar of Rome has sworn, to doom and to deal to widows 
and orphans, to wayfarers and all defenceless people, to help them as his 
own kind in the third degree. If the Asega take an illegal reward, or 
pledged money, and a man convict him before two of his colleagues in the 
Sing's Court, he has no more to doom, since it is the Asega that betokens 
the priest, and they are seeing, and they should be the eyes of the Holy 
Christendom, they should help all those who may nought help themselves. 

§ 23. Old High German, — By tracing towards their sources 
the rivers Rhine, Mayne, and Neckar, we come to Bavaria, 
Alsatia, Switzerland, Suabia, and Franconia. The lan- 
guage there spoken was the mother-tongue of the present 
German. Constance, Strasburg, St. Gall, Worms, Spires, 
Mentz, Wirtzburg, and Fulda, may be noted as cities where 
the High Old German was especially cultivated. 
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Kbist, i. ] 2. (Edit. Graff.) 

Tho iiuanm thar in lante hirta haltente ; 

Thes fehes datun nuarta uuidar fianta. 
Zi f n quam boto sconi, engil scinenti ; 

Joh uuurtan sie inliulite fon himilsgen liohte. 
Forahtim sie in tho gahun so sinan anasahun ; 

Joh hintarqaamun harto thes Gt)tes boten uuorto. 
Sprah ther Gotes boto sar. *' Ih seal id sagen uuuntar. 

Ju seal sin fon Gote heil ; nales forahta nihein. 
Ih seal iu sagen imbot, gibot ther himilisgo Got ; 

Onh nist ther er gihorti so fronisg arunti. 
Thes uuirdit nuorolt sinu zi euuidon blidu, 

Joh al giscaft thin in uuorolti thesa erdun ist ouh dretenti 
Niuuuhi boran habet thiz lant then himilisgon Heilant ; 

The ist Drohtin Erist guater fon iungeru muater. 
In Bethleem thiue knninga thie uuarun alle thanana, 

Fon in uuard ouh giboran iu sin muater magad sconn. 
Sagen ih iii, guate man, uuio ir nan sculut findan, 

Zeichen ouh gizami thuruh thaz seltsani. 
Zi theru burgi faret hinana, ir findet, so ih iii sageta, 

Kind niuuui boranaz in kripphun gilegitaz." 
Tho quam unz er zin tho sprah engilo heriscaf , 

Himilisgu menigi, sus aUe singenti — 
*' In himilriches hohi si G^te guallichi ; 

Si in erdu fridu ouh alien thie fol sin guates uuillen.' 



»» 



The same, in English, 

Then there was in the land herdsmen feeding : 

Of their cattle they made Watch against foes. 
To them came a messenger fair, an angel shining, 

And they became lit with heavenly light. 
They feared, suddenly as on him they looked ; 

And followed much the words of G^d's messenger : 
Spake there Gk)d's messenger strait, " I shall to you say wonders. 

To you shall there be from God health ; fear nothing at all. 
I shall to you say a message, the bidding of the heavenly God : 

Also there is-none who has heard so glad an errand. 
Therefore becomes this world for ever blythe, 

And all creatures that in the world are treading this earth. 
Newly borne has this land the heavenly Savior, 

Who is the Lord Christ, ^ood, from a young mother. 
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In Bethleem, of the kings they were all thence — 

From them was also bom his mother, a maid fair. 
I say to yon, good men, how ye him shall find, 

A sign and token, through this wonder. 
To your bnrgh fare hence, ye find, so as I to you said, 

A child, new bom, in a crib lying." 
Then came, while he to them spake, of angels a host, 

A heavenly retinue, thus all singing : 
** In the heavenly kingdom's highth be to Qod glory ; 

Be on earth peace also to aU who are full of GKkI's will." 

§ 24. MoesO'Gothic. — By following the course of the 
Danube we reach the Eoman province of Moesia. The 
earliest inhabitants of this province were no more akin 
to any of the tribes of Germany than the original Britons 
of England were akin to the Anglo-Saxon invaders. How- 
ever, in the third century the province of Moesia was in- 
vaded by tribes from Germany. Their language is called 
Moeso-Gothic ; and the earliest written works that occur 
in the languages allied to the Anglo-Saxon are Moeso- 
Gothic. Parts of a translation of the Gospels written by a 
bishop of the name of Ulphilas in the fourth century are 
still extant. 

Mare, chap. i. 

1. Anastodeins aivaggeljons iesuis xristaus sunaus gapa. 

2. Sve gameli]? ist in esai 'in praufetau. sai. 'ik insandja aggilu meinana 
faura ))us. saei gamanvei]) vig |>einana faura ]>us. 

3. Stibna vopjandins in au]7idai. manveij? vig fraujins. raihtos vaur- 
kei]> staigos gu]>s unsaris. 

4. Yas iohannes daupjands in au))idai jah merjands daupein idreigos 
du aflageinai fravaurhte. 

5. Jah usiddedun du imma all ludaialand jah lairusaulymeis jah dau- 
pidai vesun aUai in iaurdane awai fram'imma andhaitandans fravaurhtim 
seinaim. 

6. Vasu))-]>an iohannes gavasi]>s taglam ulbandaus jah gairda filleina 
bi hup seinana jah matida ]>ramsteins jah mili)) hai]>visk. 

7. Jah merida qi^ands. qimi)) svin)70za mis sa afar mis. f'izeiik ni im 
vair^s anahneivands andbindan skaudaraip skohe is. 

8. A^)7an ik daupja izvis in vatin. i\) is daupei)? izvis in ahmin vei- 
hamma. 
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Explanation. 

AnastodeinSf beginning, lit., up-standing — gra-meZiJj, written, painted, 
German, moMen^ paint. The ga is the sign of the participle : one word 
in English preserves it, viz. j-clept^ called; A. S. cUpiam^to call — 
aggiluy &yyiy.»$ — gamaiw€i]fy prepare — stibnaf voice ; German, stimme—* 
vopjandins, crying; weep-ing — aujndai, German, dde^ waste. — Fanim^ 
of the Lord — daigos, ways = German, gteig ; Danish, stie^way — doAit/p' 
jandSf h&jitize^dip — merjandSf proclaiming, preaching — idfl'eigos, repen- 
tance — afia^einay away-laying ; fravawrhJtey of sins ; /oreworks ; the fore 
as in /orswear — uMJIjedimy outgoed, out-yode — av}aiy water, river ; aha. 
Old (Jerman, aa, Norse — andhaitandans; and ^ coram, hmt — voco, as in 
hightz^is called, bea/rs the name : s^ proclaiming, confessing s gavasi^s, 
clothed ; from vasjam, = to clothe — taglam, hair (word for word) ; tail, 
tcegel, A. S. — uJhomdaus (word for word) elephatd — gairda, fiUeina — fell 
(as in. fell-mongeT), girdle — hvp, hips— jwomsteww, twigs (such the trans- 
slation, not grasshoppers), mile)>, Jiai\>ivisk, heath-honey ; qipands, saying 
(queathing, as in quoth, beqiieathe) — sunn\>oza, stronger, A. S. sm^e—yeij, 
Sa a= who ; am^neivands, stooping, bending {kneeling) ; — skauda-raip, 
latchet, i. e. shoe-rope ; izvis, you ; vaiin, water; Danish, vand; Swedish, 
va^; ahmen, spirit ; veiJiamma, holy. 

§ 25. Old Norse. — Languages akin to the Anglo-Saxon 
were spoken not only in Germany, but also in Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and Iceland. When spoken of collec- 
tively, and in their earliest stage, they are called Norse. 
By Old Norse, or Northern, is meant the mother-tongue 
of the present Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, and Icelandic, 
and also of the language of the Feroe Isles. 

Icelandic (Fareyinga-Saga — Ed. Mohnike). 

Ok nil er \>&t eitthvert sinn um sumarit, at Sigmundr mselti til )7oris : 
" Hvat mun ver^a, \>o at vi^ farim i sk6g f^enna, er hdr er noi^r fr& 
gai^i?" J>6rir svarar: **& pvf er mdr eingi forvitni," segir hann. 
**£kki er mdr sv& gefit," segir Sigmundr, *'ok f^angat skal ek fara." 
" J><i munt r&'Sa hlj6ta,** segir J^iirir, " en brj6tum vi^ J>a bo^or^ f6stra 
mlns." Nu f6ru f^eir, ok haf^i Sigmundr vi^aroxi eina i hendi sdr ; 
koma i sk6ginn, ok f rj6^r eitt fagurt ; ok er f^eir hafa ]>ai eigi leingi 
verit, J>& heyra J>eir bjom mikinn hai^la ok grimligan. J»at var vi^bjom 
mikill, (ilfgr&r at lit. f^eir hlaupa nu aptra & stiginn f^an, er ^eir hofSu 
)»&ngat farit ; stigrinn var mj6r ok J^raurigr, ok hleypr >6rir fyrir, en Sig- 
mundr sltSar. D^rit hleypr nii eptir J^eim & stiginn, ok ver^r \>Yi ))raungr 
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stigrinn, ok brotna eikmar fyrir ^vi. Sigmundr snyr }?& skj6tt tit af stig- 
num milium trjd.ima, ok bi^r ]>ax til er dyrit kemr jafn-fram honum. \>a. 
hoggr haim jafnt me'Sal hlusta & dyrinu me'5 tveim hondum, sy& et exin 
Bokkr. En d^t fellr &frain, ok er dautt. 

English, 

And now is it a time about the summer, that Sigmund spoke to Thorir : 
" What would become, even if we two go into the wood (shaw), which is 
here north from the house?" Thorir answers, ** Thereto there is to me 
no curiosity," says he. **So is it not with me," says Sigmund, **and 
thither shall I go." "Thou mayst counsel," says Thorir, "but we two 
break the bidding-word of foster-father mine." Now go they, and Sig- 
mund had a wood-axe in his hands ; they come into the wood, and into a 
fair place ; and as they had not been there long, they hear a bear, big, 
fierce, and grim. It was a wood-bear, big, wolf -grey in hue. They run 
(leap) now back (after) to the path, by which they had gone thither. The 
path was narrow and strait ; and Thorir runs first, and Sigmund after. 
The beast runs now after them on the path, and the path becomes strait^ 
and broken oaks before it. Sigmund turns then short out of the pal^ 
among the trees, and bides there till the beast comes even with him. 
Then cuts he even in between the ears of the beast with his two hands, so 
that the axe sinks, and the beast falls forwards, and is dead. 

Such are the forms of speech from which the modem 
languages of Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Iceland are descended, just as the English is 
descended from the Anglo-Saxon. As these were akin to 
the Anglo-Saxon, so are the modem languages derived from 
them akin to the English. 



PART il. 



OETHOEPY AND ORTHOGEAPHY. ' 

§ 26. In speaking, we represent our ideas and thoughts 
by means of words ; which words are composed of certain 
elementary sounds. In the word go there are two such ; 
in the word got, three ; and so on. As long as we limit 
ourselves to speaking, these elementary sounds are all that 
require notice. They address themselves to the ear. 

They are capable, however of being represented by cer- 
tain signs called letters ; by which we are enabled not only 
to speak but to write. Letters address themselves to the 
eye. In the word go the letter g is the sign of its first, the 
letter o the sign of its second, sound. 

Again — the word man consists of three sounds ; the first 
that of a consonant, the second that of a vowel, and the 
third that of a consonant again. The first of these is 
represented by the letter m, the second by the letter a, 
the third by the letter n. The three sounds taken together 
form the word man, as it is heard in the spoken language. 
The three letters m, a. and n being taken together form 
the word man, as it is read in the written language. In 
this word a certain number of sounds are taken together, 
and by that means there is constituted what the gram- 
marians call a syllable. The word syllable is derived from 
the Greek words {syn) with and labein (to take). The word 
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man is not only a syllable, but a word also ; whicb shows 
that words may consist of a single syllable. 

Words consisting of single syllables are called mono- 
syllables, from the Greek word monos {alone), — man, he, she, 
child, &c. 

Words consisting of two syllables are called dissyllables, 
from the Greek word dis (twice),— over, under, about, father, 
mother, &c. 

Words consisting of three syllables are called trisyl- 
lables, from the Greek word treis (three), — disable, fatherless, 
repining, sorcerer, &g. 

Words consisting of more than three syllables are called 
polysyllables, from the Greek word polys (many), — archi- 
tecture, incapacity, fermentation, &c. 

Orthoepy signifies the right utterance of words. It deals 
with language as it is spoken and determines how a word 
is to be pronounced. Orthography signifies the right use of 
letters. It deals with language as it is written, and deter- 
mines how words should be spelt. 

All languages were spoken long before they were 
written ; and, at the present moment, there are numerous 
forms of speech which have never been reduced to writing 
at all. Hence, letters come later than the sounds they ex- 
press, and orthography is subordinate to orthoepy. 

But as a picture never exactly represents the object 
from which it is taken, so the orthography of a language 
never exactly represents the orthoepy; in other words, 
there is always some difference between language as it 
is spoken and language as it is written. Sometimes 
there are more sounds than letters. Sometimes words 
change their pronunciation as they pass from one people 
or from one generation to another; whilst no corre- 
sponding change is made in the manner of writing them. 
Sometimes fresh sounds from other languages ai'e intro- 
duced ; and, as no fresh letters are brought to represent 
them, they must be represented, as they best ma^, b^ ^^l^ 
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letters already in use. This, however, is but a general 
notice. The particular details of the English orthography 
will appear in the sequel. 

§ 27. The elementary sounds in the English language 
as at present spoken are as follows : — 

Vowels. 

A. — I. The sound of the letter a in ah, father, &c. 

2. The sound of the letter a in fate, bate, ale, pale, bait, 
ail, snake, mail, &c. 

3. The sound of the letter a in fat, pat, bat, that, hat, 
patting, &c. — ^All these three sounds are varieties of one 
and the same original sound. They are generally ex- 
pressed in spelling by the letter a. 

E. — 4. The soimd of the e in bed, beck, less, net, netting, 
&c. — This is a short quick sound. It is generally expressed 
by the letter e. 

L — 5. The sound of the e in feet, need, seed, seek, leak, 
seat, beat, &c. — This sound is often considered as allied to 
the preceding one and as a long variety of it. It is, how- 
ever, the long form of the vowel sound next about to be 
mentioned, i. e. 

6. The sound of the i in tin, pity, pitted, stick, kick, &c. — 
This sound is often considered as allied to the sound of i 
in pine, shine, &c., and as a shortened variety of it. It is, 
however, a shortened form of the sound of e in feet. 

U, — 7. The sound of the oo in cool, and of the o in move, 
prove. 

8. The sound of the u in bull, full, pull, &c. — Although 
these two last-mentioned sounds are expressed in spelling 
by different letters (the one by u, and the other by o), they 
are evidently allied in utterance. They are both va- 
rieties of one and the same sound, pronounced rapidly in 
the one case, and slowly in the other. The two sounds 
bear the same relation to each other as the a in fate bears 
to the a in fat, and the ee in feet to the t in fit. 
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O. — 9. The sound of the aw in hawl, of the au in haul, 
and of the a in. hall, aU, talk, &c. — This sound is generally 
expressed by the letter a, either alone, as in oZZ and haU, or 
combined with some other letter, as in haul and bawl. 
The expression, however, is faulty, and conceals the true 
nature of the sound. Its real relation is to the two sounds 
that will next be mentioned, to which it stands in the 
same relation that the a in father does to the a in fate and 
the a in fat, 

10. The sound of the o in note, boat, float, no, so, &c. 

11. The sound of the o in not, knot, knotty, &c. 

12. The sound of the u in but, nut, &c. — It is doubtful 
how far this sound is a separate and independent sound, or 
how far it is a variety of the oo in cool, and the u in pull. 

The sounds hitherto named are called vowel sounds, or 
vowels^ 

Semi-vowels. 

13. The sound of the letter w in wo, will. — This sound 
is evidently allied to the sound of the oo in cool. Some 
writers consider it identical, and assert that the words will 
and oO'il are sounded alike. It is, however, convenient to 
consider the w in will as a separate independent sound. 

14. The sound of the letter y in ye, yes, yet. — This sound 
is evidently allied to the sound of the ee in feet. Some 
writers consider it identical, and assert that the words yet 
and ee-et are sounded alike. It is, however, convenient to 
consider the y in. yet as a. separate independent sound. The 
sounds expressed by w and y are called semi-YOwel {i. e, half- 
vowel) sounds, or semivowels. 

Mutes. 
P, B, F, V, — 15. The sound of the letter p in pin, pit, 

16. The sound of the letter b in bin, bit, &c. 

17. The sound of the letter / in fin, fit, (fee. 

18. The sound of the letter v in van, vane, &c. 
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T, D, TH, DH.— 19. The sound of the letter t in tin, 
tip, teal, neat, &c. 

20. The sound of the letter d in din, dip, deal, need, &c. 

21. The sound of the letters th in thirty thick, through, 
cloth, moth, &c. — It is here necessary to mark the dif- 
ference that exists between the speaking and the spelling. 
The sound of the th in thin is a simple single elemen- 
tary sound ; and, as such, should be expressed by a simple 
single elementary letter. Instead of this, it is expressed 
by two letters, or by a combination ; so that, although a 
simple sound to the ear, it has the appearance of being a 
compoimd one to the eye. 

22. The sound of the letters th in thine, them, than, 
clothe. — Respecting this sound the reader's attention is 
called to two points : 

1st, That, like the sound last mentioned, it is a simple 
single elementary soimd, expressed, not by a simple single 
elementary sign, or letter, but by two letters, or a combina- 
tion. 

2nd, That, although different from the sound last men- 
tioned, it is spelt precisely in the same way. 

The th in thin is allied to the sound of t, as in tin. 

The th in thine is allied to the sound of (2, as in din. 

K, (t.23 — . The sound of the letter k, as in kUl, keep, 
oak, &c. 

24. The sound of the letter g, as in go, gun, log, egg, <&c. 

S, Z, SH, ZH. — 25. The sound of the letter », as in sin, 
seal, yes, &c. 

26. The sound of the letter z, as in zeal, buzz, blaze, &c. 

27. The sound of the letters sh, as in shy, shine, short, 
ash, bush, &c. — This sound is in the same predicament as 
sounds 21 and 22. It is a single simple elementary sound, 
expressed, not by a single simple elementary sign, or letter, 
but by two letters, or a combination. 

28. The sound of the letter z in azure, — Although with- 
out a corresponding sign, or letter, this sound is single, 
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simple, and elementary. Its real nature, however, is dis- 
guised by the various and incorrect methods by which it is 
represented in writing. The sounds of the z in azure, the 
z in glazier, and the s in pleasure are identical. This sound 
is related to the sh in shine in the same way as the tli in 
thin is related to the th in thine. Moreover, the sh in shine 
and the z in azure are related to the usual sounds of s and 
z respectively, just as the th in thin and the th in thine 
are respectively related to t and d. 

The sounds from 15 to 28, inclusive, are called mute 
sounds, or mutes. 

29. The sound of the letters ng, as in king, sing, ring, 
&c., is a simple single elementary sound, expressed, not by 
a simple single elementary sign, or letter, but by two letters, 
or a combination. The real sound of g preceded by n is 
very different from that of the ng in king, and the real 
sound of the ng in king is very different from that of g pre- 
ceded by n, 

H. 

30. The sound of the letter h, as in hot, hear, hop, &c., 
consists of a simple breathing. 

Liquids. 

31. The sound of the letter I in leg, kill, &c. 

32. The sound of the letter m in mat, cram, &c. 

33. The sound of the letter n in net, none, &c. 

34. The sound of the letter r in row, bear, &c. 

These four last-mentioned sounds are called liquids. The 
mutes, liquids, ng, and h, taken together, are called conso- 
nants. 

Here ends the list of the simple single elementary sounds 
in the English language. 

Compound Sounds. 

Of these, four are compounded by means of a vowel, and 
two by means of a consonant. 
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The compound sounds formed by vowels fall into two 
divisions. 

Compounds formed by means of a vowel and the semi- 
vowel w. — These are two in number : 

1. The sound of the letters ou in house, morise, <&c. — The 
nature of this compound is disguised by the spelling. It 
consists of the sound of the a in father, followed by that 
of the w in will, rapidly pronounced. 

2. The sound of the letters ew in new, and also of the 
single letter u (when sounded ew) in muse, tune, &c. — The 
nature of this compoimd is disguised by the spelling. It 
consists of the sound of the i in pit, followed by that of 
the w in will, rapidly pronounced. When represented by 
means of the single letter u, the spelling gives the erro- 
neous notion of its being a single simple elementary 
sound. 

Compounds formed by means of a vowel and the semi- 
vowel y, — These, also, are two in number : 

1. The sound of the letter i in pine, fine, find, mind, — 
The nature of this compound is disguised by the spelling. 
As it is represented by means of the single letter i, the 
erroneous notion is engendered of its being a simple 
single elementary sound ; and also of its being the sound 
of the i in pit, lengthened in the pronunciation. Both 
these views are wrong. The real elements of the sound 
in question are generally considered to be the sound of 
the a in fat, followed by that of the y in yet, rapidly pro- 
nounced. 

2. The sound of the letters oi in voice, noise, — The 
nature of this compound is sufficiently, although not ex- 
actly, represented by the spelling. Its real elements are 
the aw in hawl, and the y in yet. 

The compound sounds formed by the union of a vowel 
and a semi-vowel are called diphthongs. 

The compound sounds formed by the union of two con- 
sonants are two in number : 
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1 . The sound of the letter ch in chest. — This is really 
the sound of Uh rapidly pronounced. 

2. The sound of the letter j in jest. — This is realjy the 
sound of dzh rapidly pronounced. The letter ^, as in 
gibbet, also represents this sound. 

§ 28. The sounds that constitute language are formed 
by means of the breath passed through the throat and 
mouth, and acted upon during its passage by the tongue, 
teeth, or lips. 

When the passage of the air is either free, or only par- 
tially closed, the stream of air passes without interruption, 
and so forms the sounds which we called the vowels. The 
vowels can all be pronounced with the mouth partially 
open and with the breath in an uninterrupted stream. 

The elementary sounds called consonants have the fol- 
lowing peculiarity. They are unable to form even the 
shortest word or syllable without the aid of a vowel. 
Thus, the vowels a or o are capable of being used as 
syllables, and so are the combinations ba or lo. But the 
single sounds of b\ or l\ if taken by themselves, cannot 
form a word, or even a syllable. In order to do so, they 
must be joined to a vowel, and sounded along with it. For 
this reason they are called consonants, from the Latin 
words con (with) and sonans (sounding) ; whilst the word 
vowel is derived from the Latin word vocalis (vocal), be- 
cause vowels can be sounded by themselves. 

The word Diphthong is derived from the Greek words 
dis (double), and phthonge (a voice). 

§ 29. The point respecting the nature of the elementary 
sounds with which it is most important, in English gram- 
mar, to be familiar, is the difference between the sounds 
that are called sharp or surd, and the sounds that are 
called flat or sonant. This is of especial importance in 
dealing with the mutes. 

In order to understand this difference, it is necessary to 
take some mute consonants and to pronowncfe ^eta. ^% 
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independently of any vowel as it is possible to do. We 
must try to give a sound to such single consonants as p\ 
t\ &c. In attempting this, we shall succeed in making an 
imperfect sound. 

Now, if the mute consonant so taken and uttered be one 
of the following, jp,f, t, th (as in thin), k, s, or sh, the sound 
will be that of a whisper. The sound of p\ f (such as it 
is), is that of a man speaking under the natural pitch of 
his voice. 

But if the mute consonant so taken and uttered be 
6, V, d, th (as in thine), g, z, or zh, the sound will be that of 
a man speaking at the natural pitch of his voice. 

Those that are sounded like p' and /, &c., are called the 
sharp or surd mutes. 

Those that are sounded like b' and v\ &c., are called 
the flat or sonant mutes. 



Sharp or Surd. 
p . . f 
t . . th» 
k . . — 
s . . sh 



Flat or Sonant. 
b . . V 
d . . th2 

g^. . - 
z . . z* 



§ 30. Rule, — When two mutes of different degrees of 
sharpness or flatness come together in the same syllable, 
they form a sound that is incapable of being pronounced. 

This rule may be verified by practising a few combina- 
tions according to the following table. The sharp mutes 
are arranged on the left, the flat ones on the right side of 
the line. 



Sliarp. 








Flat. 


P • . 


f 




b 


. . V 


t . . 


th* 




d 


. . th« 


k . . 






g 


. • ' ' 


s . . 


sh 




z 


. . z' 


1 Ah in thin. 


' Afl in gtm. 




® As in thine. 


' As in thine. 


* As in aatvre. 




' As in azure 




* As in 


thin. 
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Now, taking whatever letter we may from the one side of 
the line, and joining it immediately, in the same syllable, 
with any letter whatever from the other side of the line, 
we find the combination unpronounceable. 



abt, 


avt, 


ahth, 


avth. 


agt, 


^ffPy 


^dlf^ 


ags. 


apd, 


afb. 


apv. 


a/d. 


atb. 


akd, 


akz, 


akb. 


asd, 


ashd, 


asg, 


ashg, &c. 



Of course, combinations of this sort can be written, and 
they can be spelt; they cannot, however, be pronounced, 
each sound remaining unchanged. 

In order to become pronounced, a change must occur; 
one of the sounds must change its character, and so accom- 
modate itself to the other. This change takes place in 
one of two ways ; either the first of the two sounds takes 
the degree of sharpness or flatness of the second, or else 
the second takes the degree of sharpness or flatness of the 
first. Thus, abt becomes pronounceable either by b be- 
coming p, or by t passing into d; in other words, it changes 
either into apt or into abd. So on with the rest. 

avt becomes either aft, or avd. 



abth „ 


it 


apth. 


„ abdh. 


<^9t 


»» 


akt. 


„ agd. 


ags. 


»» 


aks. 


„ (^gis- 


apd, „ 


»» 


apt. 


„ abd. 


asd, „ 


*» 


ast. 


„ azd. 


ashd, „ 


>i 


asht. 


„ azhd. 


asg, „ 


?> 


ask. 


„ azg. 



This change is necessary and universal. It holds good not 
for the English alone, but for all languages. The only 
difference is that different languages change different 
letters ; that is, one language accommodates the first letter 
to the second, and so turns agt into akt; whilst another 
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accommodates the second letter to the first, changing agt 
into agd. 

§ 31. There is no fact that requires to be more familiarly- 
known than this; since there are, at least, three formations 
in the English language where its influence is most im- 
portant. These are the Possessive forms in -s, the Plurals 
in -s, the Preterites in -d and 4. 

The s in the word stags is sharp ; the g in the word stags 
is flat. Notwithstanding this, the combination ags exists. 
It exists, however, in the spelling only. In speaking, the 
s is sounded as z, and the word stags is pronoimced stagz. 
Again, in words like tossed^ plucked^ looked, the e is omitted 
in pronunciation. Hence the words become tossd, pluckd, 
lookd; that is, the flat d comes in contact with the sharp 
k and s. Now, this combination exists in the spelling 
only ; since the preterites of pluck, look, and toss, are, in 
speech, pronounced pluckU lookt, tosst, 

§ 32. For the sake of fixing the attention of the reader 
on the point, I wiU indicate in this place the reason for the 
difference between the spelling and the pronunciation, 
which has just been alluded to. This is as follows : — 

For the possessive case singular, for the nominative 
plural, and for the preterite tense of verbs, the forms in 
Anglo-Saxon were fuller than they are in the present 
English. The possessive singular ended not in -s only, 
but in -es; and the nominative plural in -as. Similarly the 
preterite of the verbs ended either in -od, or -eed, not in -d 
only. E. g. wordes=of a word [word's), flodes=of a flood 
[flood's), landes=^of a land [land's), thinges=o/ a thing 
[thing's), end as := ends, and so on throughout the lan- 
guage. In this case the vowel separated the two con- 
sonants, and kept them from coming together. As long 
as this vowel kept its place, the consonants remained 
imchanged, their different degrees of sharpness and flat- 
ness being a matter of indifference. When, however, the 
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vowel was dropped, the consonants came in contact. This 
reduced a change on one side or the other to a matter of 
necessity. 

§ 33. Next to knowing that two mutes of diflferent de- 
grees of sharpness or flatness cannot come together in 
the same syllable, it is important to know that two 
identical letters cannot come together in the same syl- 
lable. 

In illustration of this, we may take a word ending in je>, 
t, or 8, such as top, bat or mis. To add a second p, a second 
t, or a second s, is impracticable. At the first glance this 
statement seems untrue. Nothing, apparently, is com- 
moner than words like tapp, batt, miss. However, like the 
combinations indicated above, these are, in reality, combi- 
nations in spelling only; they have no existence in pro- 
nunciation. We have only to attempt to pronoimce baft, 
sap'py &c., to prove this. 

§ 34. Hitherto we have been concerned with the ele- 
mentary sounds of the English language, and with certain 
peculiarities of certain combinations. In considering these 
matters^ it may have been observed by the reader that the 
pronunciation and the spelling do not always coincide. 
Such is the case with (amongst others) the word sta^gs, 
which is pronounced as if the last letter was ;:; (sta^z). 
This fact of the diflference between the pronunciation and 
spelling must be borne in mind ; since many words that 
are sounded alike are spelt differently, and many words 
that are sounded differently are spelt alike. This leads 
us to the consideration of the letters and the alphabet. 
It is necessary to bear in mind that a letter is not a 
sound itself, but only the si^ of a sound. 

As exhibited in § 27, the number of the simple elemen- 
tary sounds in English is thirty-four. Of these, however, 
some may be considered, not as original and separate 
sounds, but as mere varieties of some other ; e. g. 
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The three sounds of a, as m father, fate, and/af, may be 
considered as varieties of one and the same sound. 

The sounds of i in pit, and of ee in feet, may be consi- 
dered as varieties of one and the same sound. ; 

The sound of u in hull, and oo in cool, may be consi- 
dered as varieties of one and the same sound. 

The sounds of the aw in hawl, and of the o in note 
and not, may be considered as varieties of one and the 
same sound. 

These views would reduce the number of elementary 
sounds in English from thirty-four to twenty-eight. 

To express these twenty-eight sounds in writing, there 
are, in English, the following twenty-six letters : a e i o u 
wypbfvtdkgszhlmnrjcqx. It is, therefore, 
easy to see that there are in English more sounds to be 
expressed in writing than there are letters to express them 

by- 

From these twenty-six letters, however, we must subtract 
the following — 

1. The letter j, as in jest: since it is not one of the 
twenty-eight simple elementary sounds that this letter is 
the sign of. The subtraction of the letter j reduces the 
number of letters expressive of the simple sounds to twenty- 
five. 

2. The letter c; since it expresses only what is as well 
expressed by either s or k. The words city and can are 
pronounced sity and kan respectively. The subtraction of 
the letter c reduces the number of letters expressive of the 
simple sounds to twenty-four. 

3,4. The letters q, and x ; since q is only kw, and x is 
only ks. The words queen and box are pronounced kween, 
and hoks, respectively. The subtraction of the letters q 
and X reduces the number of letters to twenty-two. 

We have now seen that for twenty-eight simple elemen- 
tary sounds there are only twenty-two simple elementary 
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letters ; consequently, six of the simple elementary sounds 
have no sign or letter corresponding to them. These six 
sounds are, 

1. The u in but. — This is expressed by the letter m; 
the proper business of which letter is to express the vowel 
sound in words like buU, one very different from the one in 
question. 

2. The th in thin. — This is a simple sound, and one by 
no means accurately expressed by the combination th. In 
the Greek alphabet, where this sound occurs, it is expressed 
by a simple sign, the letter B. The same was the case in 
Anglo-Saxon, where the letter j> was similarly used. The 
loss of the Anglo-Saxon J, a simple sign for a simple 
sound, is to be regretted. 

3. The th in thine. — For this simple single sound the 
Anglo-Saxons had also a simple single sign (^) ; the loss of 
which in the present English is much to be regretted. 

4. The sound of the sh in shine. — This is a simple single 
sound Ydthout a sign equally simple and single to express 
it. 

5. The sound of the z in azure. — This is a simple single 
sound without a sign equally simple and single to express 
it. 

6. The sound of the ng in king. — This is a simple single 
sound without a sign equally simple and single to express 
it. 

§ 36. In § 27 the letters of the English language are 
arranged in a natural order : that is, the vowels come first, 
then the mutes, then the aspirate h, fourthly the liquids 
(I, m, n, r), and finally the double letter jy with the redun- 
dant signs c, q, and x. Besides this, the mutes that were 
most akin were placed next each other : thus p and b, t 
and dj came in order ; and so on throughout Thus the 
arrangement was natural; at least, it was natural up to a 
certain point. 
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§ 36. The Alphabet, — The order of the letters in the 
English alphabet is not the natural order. It is well known 
to be as follows : abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvw 
X y z. This arrangement of the English letters is called 
the Alphabet. In the Greek language the name of the first 
letter is Alpha, and of the second Beta. From these two 
words, the names of the two first letters, the word Alpha- 
bet is derived. 

§ 37. In respect to its merits or demerits the English 
alphabet is 

1. Redundant. It contains three superfluous letters, viz, 
c, q, and a. 

2. Deficient. It wants signs for the six sounds mentioned 
in § 34. 

8. Inconsistent. It expresses the double sound of the 
first letter in jest (dzh) by a single sign, and the single 
sounds of the first letters in thin, thine, and shine, by ti#o 
signs (th and sh). 

There are other faults in the English alphabet and the 
English method of spelling, which it is not necessar}' here 
to enlarge upon. For many of these a sufficient, although 
not a satisfactory, reason can be exhibited. 



Vowels. 



§ 38. Recapitulation. 
1. The sound of the letter a in father ^ 





2. 






a „ 


fate. 




3. 






a „ 


fat. 




4. 






e „ 


bed. 




5. 






« » 


glebe. 




6. 






* „ 


pin. 




7. 






„ 


prove, 
full. 




8. 






u „ 




9. 




letters 


aw„ 


bawl. ' 




10. 




letter 


„ 


note. 




11. 




»f 


„ 


not. . 



Vowels, 
Semivowels. 

»» 
Mutes. 

f» 

>» 

»» 
»♦ 
»» 
»> 

>9 

9* 

5> 
9> 

»> 
I) 
l» 

Nasal. 

Breathing. 

Liquids. 

»9 

>l 
»» 

Diphthongs. 

99 
») 
»J 

Sibilants, 

>9 



12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 



LETTERS. 
The sound of the letter u in 
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99 

»» 

»♦ 

>> 

>♦ 

»» 

»» 

») 

>» 

»» 

>» 

99 

99 

>» 

>» 

>» 

it 

»» 

»» 

99 

»» 

>» 

>» 

91 

»» 

>» 

»> 

» 



»» 

»» 
)> 
»» 
)f 
»» 
»l 
>» 
»» 

» 

»» 

»> 

»» 

l» 

»» 

>f 

»♦ 

»» 

>» 

»» 

>l 

»> 

>9 

»» 




I* 
>5 



letters sTi 

letter ;? 
letters ng „ 

letter ^ „ 

» ^ »> 

>» ^ » 

letters ow „ 

„ ew ,, 

letter i „ 

letters oi „ 

»» c* »> 
letter;; „ 



)» 



The real sound of the ch 
in chest, is that of tsh, or 
nearly so. Thus : 

Chwrch might be spelt tshurtsh, 
Cldde „ ,, foAic^. 
Chirp ,, ,, tshirp. 



The real sound of the j 

in jest is that of d;:?^, or nearly 
so. Thus : 

Join might be spelt dzhoin. 
Jump ,, ,, dzhump. 
Jet ,, ,, dahet. 



»» 
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The Alphabet. 



Roman. 

1. A a 

2. B b 

3. C c 

4. Dd 

5. E e 

6. F f 
V. Gg 

8. Hh 

9. I i 

10. J j 

11. K k 

12. L 1 

13. Mm 



Italic, 


Name. 


A a 


a 


B b 


bee 


C c 


cee 


D d 


dee 


E e 


e 


O g 
H h 


eff 
jee 

aitch 


I i 


m 

I 


J i 

K k 
L I 


3^y 

kay 
el 


M m 


em 



RoTTvan. 


Italic. 


14. N n 


N 


n 


15. 








16. P p 

17. Qq 

18. Rr 


P 

Q 
R 


P 
r 


19. S s 


8 


8 


20. T t 


T 


t 


21. Uu 


U 


u 


22. V V 


V 


V 


23. Ww 


W 


w 


24. X X 


X 


X 


25. Y y 

26. Z z 


Y 
Z 


y 

z 



Name, 
en 



pee 

cue 

at 

es 

tee 

u 

vee 

double u 

eks 

ivy 

zed 



§ 39. Accent. — Next to the consideration of the elemen- 
tary sounds, and of the letters that represent them, comes 
that of Accent. The nature of accent we may exhibit by 
the word tyrant. 

In this word there is an emphasis, a stress, or a raising 
of the voice on the first syllable. If we chose to express 
the fact in writing, we might invent a mark of some sort, 
and place it over or under the syllable ty-. We might 
write tyrant, or tyrant, &c. This raising of the voice, this 
stress, or this emphasis, is called accent. Compared with 
the syllable -rant, the syllable ty- is accented: in other 
words, the word tyrant is accented on the first syllable. 

The word tyranny is in the same predicament. Thesyl- 
lable that is accented is the first. 

The word tyrannical is in a different predicament. The 
accented syllable is the second. 

The following words are accented on the first syllable — 
dnchor, drgue, hasten, father, foxes, smiting, husband, market, 
vapour, barefoot, &c. 

In brigade, pretence, harpoon, reliSve, deter, assiime, besought, 
berift, befdre, abroad, abode, abstruse , &c., the accent is on 
the last. 



ACCENTS. 
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The ear should he familiar with the difference of accent 
in different words. The best practice in this matter is to 
do as follows, viz. to take a word accented on the first syl- 
lable, and to change the place of the accent, by removing 
it to the second, and vice versa ; e, g, to pronounce tyrant 
as if it were tyrant^ market as if it were market j deter as if it 
were deter. This transposition shows the effect that accent 
has upon the sound. 

The words quoted above, with their accents transposed, 
were fictitious specimens. There are in English no such 
words as tyrant, market, deter. There are, however, in 
English real specimens of this transposition. They play 
an important part in our grammar ; since it is a fact that 
one and the same word may sometimes take its accent on 
the first, and sometimes on the second syllable, this change 
of accent being accompanied by a change of meaning. 
We say, I am in a state of tdrment ; but we do not say, 
These things t&rment me. We say. These things torment me ; 
but we do not say, I am in a state of torment. The reason 
of this difference is, that the word torment when used as a 
noun takes its accent on the first syllable, and when used 
as a verb on the last. 

§ 40. For the sake of accustoming the ear to the nature 
of accent, the following list of words is subjoined. It con- 
sists of words identical in everything but the accent. In 
those of the first column the accent is on the first, in those 
of the second column on the second, syllable. The words 
in the first column are nouns (an dhsent man). The words 
in the second column are verbs (I absent myself). 



absent 


absent 


compound 


compound 


abstract 


abstract 


compress 


compress 


accent 


accent 


concert 


concert 


affix 


affix 


concrete 


concrete 


augment 


augment 


conduct 


conduct 


colleague 


colleague 


confine 


confine 


compact 


compact 


conflict 


conflict 
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conserve 


conserve 


perfume 


perfume 


consort 


consort 


permit 


permit 


contract 


contract 


prefix 


prefix 


contrast 


contrast 


premise 


premise 


converse 


converse 


presage 


presage 


convert 


convert 


present 


present 


desert 


desert 


produce 


produce 


descant 


descant 


project 


project 


essay- 


essay 


protest 


protest 


export 


export 


rebel 


rebel 


extract 


extract 


record 


record 


ferment 


ferment 


refuse 


refuse 


frequent 


frequent 


subject 


subject 


import 


import 


survey 


survey 


incense 


incense 


torment 


torment 


insult 


insult 


transfer 


transfer 


object 


object 


transport 


transport 



§ 41. The next question is the proportion that the ac- 
cented and unaccented syllables bear to each other. In 
hdsten and deter each word, consisted of two syllables, of 
which the one was accented, and the other was not The 
proportion, therefore, of the unaccented syllable to the 
accented, was as one to one. In tyranny the case was 
different. The unaccented syllables were as two to one. 
What follows is a classification of words according to the 
proportion of their accented and unaccented syllables ; and 
the divisions are again subdivided according to the place of 
the accent. 

I. Words where the imaccented syllables are to the ac- 
cented syllables as one to one : 

a. The accent on the first syllable, — anchor ^ argue, hdsten, 
tyrant, foolish, lover, standing, worship, liar, beadle, &c. 

b. The accent on the second syllable, — harpoon, brigade, 
beseech, deter, believe, assume, invent, rely, refuse, attain, &c, 

II. Words where the unaccented syllables are to the ac- 
cented syllables as two to one : 



QUANTITY. 
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a. The accent on the first syllable,— /Jrt/ft/, merrily ^ 
cheerily y pitiful, destitute. 

b. The accent on the second syllable, — disable, repelling, 
endeavour, replenish, &G. 

c. The accent on the third syllable, — cavalier, disem- 
bogue, &c, 

§ 42. Quantity, — By comparing the a in fate with the a 
in fat, we perceive a likeness and a difference. The like- 
ness consists in both sounds having the character of a; 
the difference in the imequal length of the two. Jnfate 
the vowel is pronoimced slowly, so that the time taken up 
in the utterance is, comparatively speaking, long. In fat 
the vowel is pronounced less slowly, so that the time taken 
up in the utterance is, comparatively speaking, short. 

Short Vowek. 



Long Vowels. 
a in father 

. fate 
ee , feet 
00 , cool 
aw . bawl 
o . note 



a 

m 

I 
U 

m 

O 
U 



m fat 
. pit 
. bull 

. not 

, but 



The difference between long and short soimds is ex- 
pressed by the marks " and «. 



Long. 

bate 

pate 

hate 

strait 

gate 



Short, 
bat 
pat 
hat 



glSd 



Long. 

feet 

beat 

peat 

cool 

pool 



Short, 
fit 
bit 
pit 
biill 
piill 



§ 43. Quantity of Syllables. — In every syllable there must 
be one vowel sound. In no syllable can there be more 
than one. These two facts taken together show that the 
vowel is the essential part of the syllable. The application 
of this fact will appear within a few sentences. At present 
it is necessary to inquire into the lengfti oi s.^\\a)o\^'&. 
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The syllable men and the syllable mend are of different 
lengths. The latter is longer than the former by a sound, 
i. e. by the sound expressed by the letter d. In both syl- 
lables, however, the vowel is the same, and consequently of 
the same quantity. Thus we see that, as far as the vowel 
taken by itself is concerned, the two syllables (men and 
mend) are of the same length ; whilst they are of different 
lengths if the vowel be considered along with the consonants 
that follow it (w, d). 

' Again, the syllable seen and the syllable see are of differ- 
ent lengths. The latter is shorter than the former by a 
sound, i. e. by the sound expressed by the letter w. In 
both syllables, however, the vowel is the same, and conse- 
quently of the same quantity. Thus we see that, as far 
as the vowel taken by itself is concerned, the two syllables 
[seen and see are of the same quantity) ; whilst they are of 
different quantities if the vowel be considered along with the 
consonant or consonants that follow it. 

Hence there are two ways of determining the quantity 
of a syllable. 

1st, By measuring it by the quantity of the vowel. — In 
this case short vowels form short syllables, even though 
the number of consonants that follow them be great ; and 
long vowels form long syllables, even though few or no 
consonants follow. 

5ind, By measuring it by the vowels and consonants 
taken together. — In this case short vowels constitute long 
syllables when followed by a number of consonants, and 
long vowels constitute short syllables when followed by 
few or no consonants. 

In the English language it is the former measure that 
is adopted; that is, the quantity of the vowel determines 
the quantity of the syllable. 

§ 44. In no language do the spelling and the speaking, 
that is, the orthography and the orthoepy, absolutely coin- 
cide. The former always represents the latter more or 
Jess imperfectly. 
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It has been shown that the number of simple elementary 
sounds is greater than that of the simple elementary signs 
expressive of them. This deficiency reduces the ortho- 
graphy to the following dilemma. Either certain sounds 
must not be distinguished at all, or else they must be dis- 
tinguished by means more or less incorrect. 

A practical knowledge of some of the main peculiaiities 
may he collected from the forthcoming observations upon 
the use of particular letters. 

Previously, however, it is necessary to be familiar with 
the following facts. 

§ 45. The Broad and Small vowels. — Of the vowels, three 
are what is called Broad, and three Small. The broad 
vowels are a, o, u; the small vowels are e, t, and y (when- 
ever that letter is sounded as e or i). 

§ 46. The affinities of k with s. — It is a fact observed 
in most languages, that, under certain circumstances, the 
sound of k has a tendency to change into that of s. There 
are numerous instances of syllables which in an early 
stage of language were sounded kee, and ki, being in a 
later stage of the same language, soimded as see^ si. 

At other times the change is from k to tsh. There are 
numerous instances of syllables which in an early stage of 
language were sounded as kee, and ki^ being, in a later 
stage of the same language, sounded as tshee, and tshi (in 
the English orthography chee and chi), 

§ 47. The affinity between g and j. — It is a fact observed 
in most languages, that, under most circumstances, the 
sound of g (as in got) has a tendency to change into some 
soimd allied to that of j or dzh. There are numerous 
instances of syllables which in an early stage of a lan- 
guage were soimded gee,^ and gi,^ being, in a later stage of 
the same language, soimded as dzhee ^ and dzhi,^ 

§ 48. Coyiventional methods of expressing the quantity of 

* As the g in gig^ gilberish, and gtm. 
^ As the j in Jig^ and the g in ^i66e£. 
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vowels. — The sounds of the vowel a in fate ond fat evidently 
differ from each other in respect to quantity. Upon this 
fact the following questions arise : 

1. Whether it is necesssuy to express this difference in 
writing ? 

2. Supposing the necessity of so doing, how it is to be 
done ? 

The a mfate is long, the a in fat short. Tha shortest 
way of expressing this difference is to have two separate 
letters ; one for the long sound, the other for the short 
one. This is actually done in the Greek language ; where 
the sounds of the e in bed, and the o in not, are expressed 
by the signs e and o, whilst those of the ee in feet, and the 
in note, are expressed by the signs » and u, respectively. 
Such, however, is not the method in English. In English 
we have methods less simple, partaking of the nature of 
expedients. 

Longness of vowels. — This is expressed in three ways. 

1. By doubling the vowel ; fed, feed. 

3. By adding a second vowel, and so giving the appear- 
ance of a diphthong ; red redd. 

3. By adding at the end of the word the letter e, which, 
from the circumstance of its not being sounded, is called 
the e mute ; bat, bate. 

Shortness of vowels. — The fact of a vowel being short is 
generally expressed by doubling the consonant that fol- 
lows. A real doubling, however, of the sound of a con- 
sonant within one and the same syllable is impracticable ; 
hence such words as toss and egg are to be looked upon as 
matters of spelling only. This mode of spelling gives us a 
convenient method of exhibiting to the eye the fact of the 
vowel that precedes the doubled letter being short. The 
reader is again warned that the soimd of the consonant is 
not really doubled. 

§ 49. The Etymological Principle. — The soimd of the 
letter c in the word city is a sound that we naturally ex- 
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press by the letter «; and, if we looked only to the expres- 
sion of the sound, we should spell the word sity. This, 
however, is not the case, and that for the following reason. 
— The word city is a word of Latin origin. In that lan- 
guage its form was civitas, and it was spelt with c. To 
change this c into s conceals in some degree the origin of 
the word ; for this reason the c is retained. 

There are in the English language many words like city, 
where the natural spelling is with », but where c is retained 
for the sake of exhibiting the origin, history , or derivation 
of the word. Now the origins, histories, and derivations 
of words are taught by what is called Etymology ; so that, 
when we admit a mode of spelling that for the mere re- 
presentation of the sound is imnecessary, we admit it on 
what is called the Etymological Principle. 

§ 50. Kemarks on the chief Peculiarities and Expe- 
dients OF THE English Alphabet and Orthography 
in Detail. 

The letter C. — 1. Before a small vowel c is pronounced 
as s;> city, citizen, cetaceous, Cyprian, 

2. Before a broad vowel or a consonant c is pronounced 
as h; cat, craft. 

3. Followed by the letter h it serves to express the sound 
of tsh; as church, birch. 

4. At the end of a word c rarely occurs. (See L) 

The letter D. — In a large class of words d is used in 
spelling where the real soimd is that of *. Words like 
stuffed, tripped, plucked, &c., are all pronounced stuft, tript, 
pluckt, &c. 

The letter G. — 1. Before a small vowel ^is generally pro- 
nounced as j ; JEgypt, gin, gibe, gibbet, congeal, gem, &c. 

2. Before a broad vowel or a consonant g is pronounced 
as in gun. 

' In sin : neyer as a in thotCf i, e. as z. 
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3. With the letter h it retains its natural sound, as in 
ghost. 

The letter H. — The letter h enters into combination with 
other letters, and these are used as convenient modes of 
expressing those simple elementary sounds which have no 
sign equally simple to represent them. 

1. The combination of h with t, or th. — This expresses 
two sounds: 1. that of the th in thin; 2. that of the th in 
thine. 

2. The combination of h with s, or sh. — This expresses 
the sound of the sh in shine. 

3. The combination of h with c, or ch, — This expresses 
the sound of the ch in chesty and is equivalent in sound to 
tsh. 

The letter I. — For the circumstance of this letter repre- 
senting two distinct sounds, see § 27. 

The letter K. — 1. K rarely comes before a broad vowel. 
In this place we generally find c. 

2. But it is used before a small vowel ; because in that 
position c would nm the chance of being sounded as s. 

3. At the end of words, k is used in preference to c. 
We write sticky lock, rather than stic, loc, or sticc, locc. 

4. K is rarely doubled. We write stick, lock, rather than 
stikk, lokk. 

The letter S. — In a very large class of words the letter s 
is used in spelling where the real sound is that of the 
letter z. Words like stags, halls, peas, &c. are pronounced 
stagz, hallz, peaz. 

The whole of the details in the English spelling are 
far too numerous to be exhibited in the present pages. 
Those that have been just noticed are the points of the 
greatest importance. By attending to what follows, we 
shall see that for most of the leading peculiarities there is a 
reason. 

a. The reason for c, when followed by a small vowel, hav- 
ing the sound of s, may be collected from §§46 and 49. 
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h. The reason for c being rarely found at the end of words 
is as follows : 

The sound of the letter c is either that of k or s. 

Which of these sounds it shall represent is determined 
by what follows. 

If followed by nothing, it has no fixed sound. 

At the end of words it is followed bv nothing. 

Whence it has no fixed sound ; and 

Therefore is inconvenient at the end of words. 

c. The reason for d being often sounded like t is as 
follows : 

The words where it is so sounded are either the past 
tenses of verbs, or the participles of verbs, — as plucked, 
tossed, stepped, &c. 

Now the letter e in the second syllable of these words 
(and of words like them) is not sounded ; whence the sounds 
of k (in pluck), of s (in toss), and of p (in step), come in im- 
mediate contact with the sound of the letter d. 

But the sound of the letter d is flat, while those of k, 
8, and p are sharp ; so that the combinations kd, sd, and 
pd are unpronounceable. Hence d is sounded as t. 

In the older stages of the English language the vowel 
e (or some other vowel equivalent to it) was actually sounded, 
and in those times d was sounded also. 

Hence d is retained in spelling, although its sound is the 
soimd of t. 

d. The reason for g, when followed by a small vowel, hav- 
ing the sound of dzk {orj), may be collected from § 47. 

e. The reason for h appearing in combination with t, s, 
and c, in words like thin (and thine), shine, and chest, is as 
follows : 

The Greeks had in their language the sounds of both the 
t in tin, and of the th in thin. 

These two sounds they viewed in a proper light ; that is, 
they considered them both as simple single elementary 
sounds. 
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Accordingly, they expressed them by signs, or lettei's, 
equally simple, single, and elementary. The first they 
denoted by the sign, or letter, t, the second by the sign, 
or letter, 0. 

They observed also the difference in sound between these 
two sounds. 

To this difference of sound they gave names. The 
sound of T (t) was called psilon (a word meaning bare). 
The sound of d (th) was called dasy (a word meaning 
rough). 

In the Latin language, however, there was no such sound 
as that of th in thin. 

And, consequently, there was no simple single sign to 
represent it. 

Notwithstanding this the Latins knew of the sound and 
of its being in Greek ; and, at times, when they wrote 
words of Greek extraction, they had occasion to represent 
it. This they did by adding the letter h. 

As the influence of the Latin language was great, this 
view of the nature of the sound of th (and of sounds like 
it) became common. 

The Anglo-Saxons, like the Greeks, had a simple single 
sign for the simple single sound: viz. j? (for the th in thin), 
and 'S (for the i^ in thine). 

But their Norman conquerors had neither sound nor 
sign, and so they succeeded in superseding the Anglo-Saxon 
by the Latin mode of spelling. 

Add to this, that they treated the two sounds of th {thin 
and thine) as one, and spelt them both alike. 

/. In effecting the combinations sh and ck, other causes, 
requiring long explanation, were at work over and above 
the one just given. 

g. Of the letter k it may be said in general terms that it 
is never used except where c would be pronounced as s ; 
that is, before a small vowel. If hid were spelt cirf, it would 
run the chance of being pronounced sid. 
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Now, the preference of c to A; is another instance of the 
influence of the Latin language. The letter k was wanting 
in Latin ; and, as such, was eschewed by languages whose 
orthography was influenced by the Latin. 

A. The reason for s being often sounded like ;? is as 
follows : 

The words where it is so soimded are either possessive 
cases, or plural nominatives ; as stag's, stags, slab's, slabs, 
&c. 

Now in these words (and in words like them) the sounds 
of ^ (in stags) and of b (in slabs) come in immediate contact 
with the sound of the letter s. 

But the sound of the letter s is sharp, whilst those of g 
and h are flat, so that the combinations gs, bs, are unpro- 
nounceable. Hence s is sounded as z. 

In the older stages of the English language a vowel 
was interposed between the last letter of the word and the 
letter s, and, when that vowel was sounded, s was soimded 
also. 

Hence s is retained in spelling, although its sound is the 
sound of z, 

i. This fact of s at the end of words so frequently being 
sounded as z reduces the writer to a strait whenever he has 
to express the true sound of s at the end of a word. To 
write s on such an occasion would be to use a letter that 
would probably be mispronounced ; that is, pronoimced as z. 

The first expedient he would hit upon would be to 
double the s, and write ss. But here he would meet with 
the following difficulty : — ^A double consonant expresses the 
shortness of the vowel preceding ; as toss, htss, egg, &c. 
Hence a double s {ss) might be misinterpreted. 

Li this case he has recourse to the letter c. The letter 
c, followed by a small vowel, is sounded as s — pence, dice, ice, 
&c. 



PART III. 



ETYMOLOGY. 



PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

PROVINCE OF GRAMMAR. 

§ 51. As the present work is meant not only to treat of 
the details of the English Language, hut to indicate the 
way in which they may hest be taught, three points, of 
which hut little notice has hitherto been taken by the gram- 
marian, may now be conveniently brought under notice. 
They mutually illustrate each other : so that the order in 
which they are taken is not very important. 

The first is the definition of the province of Grammar. 
The ordinary dictum is that Grammar is the Art of Speak- 
ing and Writing correctly. To some extent this is the 
case. At the same time it would be a great error to 
suppose that it is nothing more. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of human beings speak the language of their 
country without writing it, and without having any re- 
course to the grammarian. The language, itself, is un- 
written, unstudied, uncultivated ; the grammarian non- 
existent. Say, however, that he comes into the land where 
a language is thus imconsciously and instinctively spoken, 
and, with such lights as he has obtained in other countries, 
sets about reducing it to writing and rules. What does 
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he do ? Does he take the men and women from whom he 
gets all that he knows of the language, and tell them how 
to speak their own mother tongue? Far from it. He is 
the learner, not the teacher ; and, as a learner, he takes the 
language as he finds it and represents it as he hest can. 
To cut down the words and sentences with which he deals 
to some standard of his own is to make language what (in 
his opinion) it ought to he, not what it is. It is true that 
he may have, in his own mind, certain tests hy which he 
decides upon the propriety or the impropriety of what he 
hears. He may have an ideal standard of what good 
grammar is. All this, however, is a doctrine of his own. 
It may, or may not have, an existence in nature. Probably, 
it has nothing of the kind. 

In Philology, as in Chemistry, Physiology, or any other 
inductive science, it is the business of the enquirer not 
to force, or constrain, the facts which nature gives him, 
but to interpret them. He is like a painter ; whose busi- 
ness is to take a likeness ; not to make an ideal one. 

One, then, of the functions of Grammar is, to represent 
Language as it exists ; language being a fact which we must 
take as it is foiuid. 

§ 52. The next question arises as to the different divi- 
sions of Grammar. The ordinary rule is that Grammar 
consists of four parts — Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, 
and Prosody. To these it is convenient to add Orthoepy. 
Are all these equally parts of Grammar? A little con- 
sideration will show that only two of them are essential 
and fimdamental. 

Prosody may be disposed of first. In languages where 
there is no metre it has (and can have) no existence. In 
like manner, Orthography has none in those that are 
imwritten. Where was it before the invention of the 
Alphabet? Where is it in the numerous languages of 
Africa and America, which, even in the present century, 
have never been represented by letters ? Orthoepy, it may 
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be said, always exists. Wherever there is utterance or 
pronunciation there is Orthoepy. It may also he said that 
it is closely connected with Orthography, to which it is 
essential and necessary. At the same time, it is doubtful 
whether its truer grammatical relations are not with Ety- 
mology. Etymology gives us the words of a language — 
and if they be not the true and actual ones they are no 
words at all. Orthoepy, then, is a condition imder which 
Orthography and Etymology are possible rather than a 
separate department of grammar ; and, as such, it appears 
as a preliminary to the more important details of the 
grammarian. It conveys the rules for both Accent and 
Quantity, and (doing this) leads directly to Prosody; 
which, in any natural order, immediately follows. It is the 
practice, however, of teachers to place Prosody at the end 
of their Grammars, a practice in which there is no great 
harm, and one which may be justified by treating it as an 
adjunct, or appendix — an adjunct or appendix from the 
domain of Khetoric — rather than a portion of true and 
proper Grammar. In one of the works of the present 
writer Prosody follows Orthoepy and precedes Etymology. 
The order, however, in which they are taken may be left 
to the judgment of the teacher. 

The real parts of Grammar are Etymology and Syntax, 
or (if we chose to reverse the order) Syntax and Etymology. 
Etymology deals with the changes of form which single 
words undergo : Syntax with the combination of separate 
words. It is clear, however, that the rules for Composition 
belong as much to the one as to the other department: 
inasmuch as in compounds like sun-beam, dog-star, &c., we 
have the juxtaposition of two words rather than the modifi- 
cation of one. Still more akin to Syntax is the compo- 
sition of such words as blackbird, Thur-s-day ; in the 
latter of which we have a form like a^^ John's day, or any 
other ordinary combination of a Possessive and a Nomina- 
tive Case. 
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Propositions. 

§ 53. It is now necessary to become acquainted with 
the nature and structure of Propositions ; inasmuch as nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousandths, at least, of the ordi- 
nary discourse of mankind consists of them. Every sen- 
tence contams one : many sentences contain more than 
one. Indeed, it is not too much to say, that where there 
is no proposition there is no sentence. A few combinations 
of words, no doubt, are to be found, which fail to deliver a 
proposition. They are, however, very few. In the so- 
called Inteijections, words like oh, ah, pish, &c., there is no 
proposition : neither is there a sentence. In broken and 
incomplete utterances, there is neither a full sentence nor 
a proposition ; and in the case of the Conjunctions, there 
is and there is not a proposition. Upon this, however, 
more will appear in the sequel. At present, it is enough 
to say, that combinations of words which fail to deliver a 
proposition are extremely rare. As a general rule, dis- 
course consists of propositions, and of nothing but pro- 
positions. Man is mortal, — Summer is pleasant, — Winter is 
cold, — Life is short, — Art is long, — Fire is hot, — Iron is use- 
fvl, — Bread is cheap, to which may be added innumerable 
others, are all propositions. And it may be added, that 
they are all propositions of one sort, and that of the sim- 
plest. They all contain three words, neither more nor 
less. They all, too, contain a statement or assertion. In 
the first, for instance, it is asserted of man that he is mortal ; 
in the se.cond, it is asserted of summer that it is pleasant, 
and so on throughout. 

Propositions are of three kinds, (1) Declaratory, (2) Inter- 
rogative, and (3) Imperative. Such, at least, is the view 
that is taken by the grammarian ; a view upon which it is 
necessary to say a few words. In treatises upon Logic — 
and Logic, as it is usually taught, has more to do with Pro- 
positions than even Grammar — Declaratory Propositions 
are the only ones recognized; it being expressly stated 
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that Questions and Commands are incapable of constituting 
Propositions. 

However much this may be the case in the Art and 
Science of Reasoning, it is not the case in the Art and 
Science of Language. Grammar, as has just been stated, 
not only recognizes, but peremptorily requires three kinds 
of Propositions. It should be added, however, that those 
which belong to the first class — those that are common to 
Logic and Grammar — are of much the most importance ; 
for which reason, they will be taken as the type and 
sample of the others, and be described in full. The 
structure of the Declaratory Propositions being under- 
stood, that of the others is easy : the parts being the 
same in all. 

Propositions are divided according to their Quality ; as 
may be seen by adding to the ones under notice the 
word not and writing man is not mortal^ summer is not 
pleasanty and so on. This gives us the two classes — one of 
Affirmatives and one of Negatives. Hence, a Declaratory 
Proposition is often described as a sentence, in which 
something is either affirmed or denied. 

To say man mortal, summer pleasant, winter 

cold, life short, &c„ is to combine words to no purpose. 

They form only parts of propositions. Again to say, 

is mortal, is pleasant, is cold, is short, is long, 

&c., is to combine words to no purpose. They form only 
parts of propositions ; conveying no meaning, and requiring 
the addition of something else in order to complete the 
sense. If a person use them, we ask the questions what 
is mortal ? what is pleasant ? what is cold ? &c. Something 
or other must be mortal, or pleasant, or cold. What this 
something is we wish to know. We wish to know the some- 
thing to which the words mortal, cold, warm, apply. We 
wish to know the subject of the discourse. We wish to 
know what that is concerning which the assertion 
that it is coldy or pleasant, &c., is made. Without some 
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subject concerning which we can affirm or deny something, 
no assertion can be made. We have now seen that Propo- 
sitions contain a second element. 

But, besides this, there is a third. If we say, man is, — 
summer is, — winter is, — life is, — art is, — -fire is, &c.; or if 
we say, man is not, — summer is not, — winter is not, — life is 
not, &c., we combine words to no purpose. They form 
only parts, fragments, or rudiments of propositions. We 
speak, indeed, of man, summer, &c., but we state nothing 
concerning them : we say nothing about them. As to 
whether they are mortal, or not mortal, cold or not cold, we 
make no assertion. Thus we have seen that propositions 
contain a third element. 

§ 54. The object concerning which we make an asser- 
tion, is called the Subject. Man, summer, winter, &c., are 
Subjects ; and we can assert of them that they are mortal, 
or warm, or cold, &c.; or else the contrary, i.e. that they 
are not mortal, not warm, &c. In the first case they are 
the Subjects of an Affirmative, in the next of a Negative 
proposition. 

The assertion made concerning any object, or concern- 
ing the subject of our discourse, is called the Predicate. 
Mortal, warm, cold, &c., are Predicates ; and we can speak 
of certain things as mortal, warm, cold, or the contrary. 
In the first case they are Predicates in an Affirmative, in 
the second they are Predicates in a Negative proposition. 

That part of a proposition which connects the Subject 
and Predicate is called the Copula. If the word is stand 
by itself, the proposition is Affirmative; if it be accompanied 
by the word not, it is Negative. 

§ 55. The following words, amongst many others, are 
capable of forming, by themselves. Subjects : — 

man bow wealth 

mother fishing-rod length 

daughter hunter fire 

horse shooter water 
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dog 
ox 
ass 
bird 

The following words, amongst many others, are capable 
of forming, by themselves, Predicates : — 
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book 


soul 


pen 


atmosphere 


ink 


firrnainent 


virtue 


sky 


vice 


essence. 



good 


deep 


shooting 


great 


happy 


laughing 


red 


womanly 


conquered 


hot 


fatherlike 


moved 


cold 


bodily 


beaten 


weak 


atmospheric 


drifted 


strong 


essential 


sifted. 



All words that can by themselves form Subjects, can also, 
by themselves, form Predicates. 

The words that can, by themselves, form Predicates, can- 
not also, by themselves, form Subjects. 

We have now seen that there are, at least, three sorts, or 
classes, of words : (1) those that can, by themselves, form 
either subjects or predicates ; (2) those that can, by them- 
selves, form predicates only; (3) those that can, by them- 
selves, form copulas. To these must be added a fourth 
class, consisting of words like not, that can convert an 
affirmative copula into a negative one. 

§ 56. The form of proposition that is at once the simplest 
and the most regular, is that where the number of words and 
the number of parts coincide ; that is, where an affirmative 
proposition consists of three words, and a negative one of 
four. In this case, each part consists of a single word ; 
e, g. the subject of one, the predicate of one, the affirmative 
copula of one, the negative copula of two = man is mortal, 
man is not mortal. 

It is not, however, the usage of language for propositions 
to take always the simple and regular form exhibited above. 
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Languages may be so constructed as to admit of two of 
the parts of a proposition being included in a single word; 
and, in reality, most languages are so constructed. Thus — 

The copula and predicate may be expressed by a single 
word. To say men diet or fires burn, is to make an assertion 
concerning men and fires. This assertion is that they are 
dying, or that they are not dying ; that they are burning, or 
that they are not burning. Instead, however, of saying are 
dying, or are burning, we say die, and bum. 

The following words, amongst others, are capable of 

forming, by themselves, both a predicate and a copula, at 

once : — 

eat teach shoot 

die petrify laugh 

see sigh murmur 

hear hunt astonish 

speak fish pine 

hunger impeach beat. 

§ 57. Inasmuch as the copula connects the subject and 
predicate, it comes between them : man is mortal. Hence 
the copula forms the middle part of a proposition. Conse- 
quently, the subject and the predicate form the two limits, 
boundaries, or extremities of a proposition. Now the 
Latin word for a limit, boundary, or extremity, is terminus. 
Hence the subject and predicate of a proposition are called, 
in logical and grammatical language, the terms of a propo- 
sition. The subject is one term, the predicate another. 

§ 68. The following list of words indicates a fresh series 

of facts : — 

wisely then in 

justly to-morrow over 

slowly of through 

once for near 

twice by on 

thrice with about, &c. 

Not one of these words can form a term by itself; that 
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is, not one of them can be either subject, predicate, or 
copula, 80 long as it stands alone. No one says wisely is 
goodt from is blacky man is wisely. 

For the present this is sufficient. As we proceed we 
shall read of Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, Adverbs, and the so- 
called Parts of Speech. When we do this, it will only be 
necessary to remember that the Part of Speech to which a 
word belongs is determined by the place that it takes in the 
structure of a Proposition. For instance, — words that can 
by themselves constitute terms are either Nouns or Pro- 
nouns ; words that can constitute both predicates and 
copulas. Verbs ; words which can constitute but parts, or 
fractions of terms, Adverbs, Prepositions, and the like. 

§ 59. Names. 

There are more than a million of persons in London, and 
each of these has a name. There are more than ten thou- 
sand towns and villages in England, and each of these has 
one also. There are more than fifty racehorses at New- 
market, no one of which is without its name. 

Of the persons, then, in London, of towns and villages 
in England, and of the racehorses at Newmarket, every in- 
dividual has its own designation : John — Hammersmith — 
Eclipsey &c., &c. And as the number of other persons, 
other towns and villages, and other racehorses, is great, 
the number of names, in England only, becomes enormous. 
There is more than a million for the Londoners only. Yet 
London and Newmarket are only parts of England, and 
England only a part of the world in general. Persons, 
too, and towns, villages, and racehorses are mere fractions 
of the whole collection of the innumerable somethings, 
real or imaginary, of the universe. Have all these names ? 
They have and they have not. They have not names in 
the way that the persons of London, the towns and villages 
of England, and the racehorses of Newmarket have. They 
have not names like Thomas, Hammersmith, or Eclipse, 
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Nevertheless they have all names. The million of Johns, 
Thomases, Janes, and Marys, that occupy London are all 
persons, men, women, boys, girls, children, as the case may 
be. The numerous Hammersmiths, Londons, Newmarkets, 
&c., are all places, towns, villages, hamlets, &c., as the case 
may be. The fifty Eclipses, &c., at Newmarket, are all horses, 
mares, &c., as the case may be. The Hammersmiths, &c., 
constitute part of an indefinite collection of individual 
places, towns, or villages ; the word yUice, town, village, 
being names for the class or collection thus constituted. 
The Eclipses, &c., of Newmarket constitute part of an 
indefinite collection of individual horses, the word horse 
being a name for the class to which these Eclipses, &c., 
belong. This leads us to a great twofold division of all 
names whatsoever. 

§ 60. Names are either Individual or Common, 

An Individual name is one which denotes a single object 
and no more. A Common name is one which denotes a 
whole class of objects. 

Thomas is a single and particular individual of the class 
called man : Julius Ccesar, a single or particular individual 
of the class called conquerors. Or it may be that we look 
upon him rather as a hero. In that case he is an indivi- 
dual of the class of heroes. Whether, however, he be a 
conqueror, a hero, or a man, he is still Julius CcBsar; for 
this is what he is as an individual, irrespective of the par- 
ticular class under which it may please the speaker to place 
him, and independent of any class at all. 

Examples of this sort may be given ad infinitum. The 
main point, however to be remarked, remembered, and re- 
flected on is the following: — Common names apply to 
things of which there may be more than one. Individual 
names apply to things of which there is one and no more. 
There are many towns, but there is only one London; 
manjmen, hut only one Thomas ; many conquerors, but only 
one Julius Ccssar, 
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§ 61. Individual names are also proper names, and there 
are many good writers who habitually call them so, pre- 
ferring the term proper to either singular or individual. 
The reason for this lies in the fact of individual names 
being appropriated or made proper to certain single indivi- 
dual objects to which they are exclusively attached. 

§ 62. Common names are also called general ; and there 
is no objection to the term. It is possible, indeed, that it 
may be the better one of the two. 

§ 63. Individual names are essentially sin^w/ar, and it is a 
common, as well as true statement, that no individual name 
can he plural, A grammarian would say that no proper name 
can he plural. How, then, can we use such expressions 
as holh the Bostons are important sea-ports^ or, a^ long as 
McBCCBuases ahound Maros will he plentiful ? Sint McBcanates 
non deeruntj Flacce^ Marones, 

The Boston in Lincolnshire is a different town from the 
Boston in Massachusetts, so that though the same combi- 
nation of sounds or letters applies to both, it cannot be 
said that the same name is so applied. The same name is 
one thing. The same word applied to different objects is 
another. A name is only so far individual as it applies to 
some individual object. The two Bostons, however, are 
different objects. 

The case of Maecenas and Virgil is different. Here there 
are but two individuals — one Msecsenas and one VirgiL 
Meecsenas, however, is something more than the particular 
patron of Virgil. He is the sample, type, or representative 
of patrons in general. Virgil, in like manner, is something 
more than the particular poet patronized by Msecsenas. He 
stands for poets in general. Hence, the meaning of the 
Latin line, and of the English sentence that preceded it, 
is this : — As long as there are men like Maecenas, there will 
also he men like VirgiL But a man like Msecsenas is a 
patron, and a man like Virgil a poet. Hence — As long as 
there are patror^s there will he poets also. 
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§ 64. Substance and Attribute — Abstract and Concrete. — 
"We now come to four new terms, that mutually illustrate 
each other. They run in pairs, (1 and 2) Substance and 
Attribute; (3 and 4), Abstract and Concrete. 

Substance is &om suh ( =: under) and stans, sf ant-is 
{=zstanding) . 

Attribute is from ad (=to) and tributum (=:« thing paid^ ; 
an attribute being that which we ascribe, give to, lay to the 
account of, or connect with anything. To pay a man the 
compliment of being honest is to attribute honesty to 
him. 

Concrete — Con is the Latin word cum, (=vnth) ; cretum 
is the participle of cerno, Cerno, in the Latin, is, usually, 
translated see, or perceive. It is, however, the same as the 
Greek word krino {xfUu)'=^I judge ; so that the truer and 
fuller import of the word is to denote observation with 
judgment. Where we not only see an object, but see it in 
such a manner as to take cognizance of either the differ- 
ences between its constituent parts, or the difference 
between the object itself and others, we get the compounds 
diS'Cern,2Jididis-eTeie (dis=difference=rseparation). Where 
we not only see, but take cognizance of points of likeness 
rather than difference, we have an union or conjunction of 
qualities or properties. 

Abstract is the opposite to Concrete both in meaning and 
in derivation. Abs=from, whilst tractufn=:draum. Hence, 
abstract=that which i^ draum off, and this is as different 
from concrete as subtraction is from addition. Take (for 
instance) an orange. It strikes our senses. We see with 
our eges that it is more or less round, i. e. that it is endowed 
with the property or quality of roundness. We see, too, 
that it is more or less yellow, i. e. that it is endowed 
with the property or quality of yelloumess. We see that 
it is more or less smooth, i. e. endowed with the pro- 
perty or quality of smoothness. Our eyes tell us all 
this ; the sight being the sense by which our belief as to 

^ Si. 
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tHe properties in question is conveyed to us. They tell 
a great deal more ; but this it is unnecessary to enlarge 
on. 

Then comes the evidence of our other senses. 

By our ears, we detect a sound if we rub the skin with 
our fingers. 

"We smell it and find a peculiar and not unpleasant 
aroma. 

AVe taste it and are gratified by a not unpleasant flavour. 

We feel that it is elastic, or endowed with the attribute 
of elasticity. We feel, too (even as we saw), that it has 
a certain figure and size. "We feel, too, that it has a certain 
weight. 

On the strength of all this we say (and we might say 
much more) that an orange is round, yellow, smooth, capable 
{under certain conditions) of exciting sov/nds, fragrant, sapidy 
elastic, &c. 

When we say that an orange is this, we attribute to it 
certain properties, or qualities. What are they ? The 
qualities, or properties, of rotmdness, yellowness, smooth^ 
ness, sonorousness, fragrancy, sapidity. 

And how do we speak when we say that we do so? 
It is convenient to begin with saying how we do not speak. 
We do not say that an orange has the property of round, 
yellow, smooth, &c. On the contrary, we say that it has 
the property of round-ness, yellow-ness, smooth-ness, &c. 

So much for the attributes of an orange; at least for 
some of them. The attributes of a guinea, a loaf, a man, 
a fish, or anything else, may be considered in the same 
way. They are, of course, when taken altogether, different 
from those of an orange. The principle, however, of con- 
sidering them is the same. 

Let us now suppose that all these attributes are, one by 
one, taken away, and replaced by others ; that instead of an 
orange striking our eyes and sense of touch as round, it 
strikes them as square, or rhomboid ; that it loses its &a- 
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grance and becomes fetid ; that it sounds like a bell, and 
tastes like a loaf of bread. Would the object still be an 
orange? Would it not be something else? This leads 
to the question of the essential attributes or essences of 
things. Never mind them for the present ; but put your 
thoughts in a somewhat different direction. 

Divest the orange of all its attributes without stipplying 
it with new ones. What wiU it be then ? Take away its 
original colour without replacing it by any fresh one. Let 
it lose its softness without becoming hard, its roundness 
without becoming of any other form. Annihilate its 
weight, taste, and smell. Let it have no means of ap- 
pealing to eye, ear, taste, smell, or touch, so that it be- 
come, at one and the same time, impalpable, invisible, 
imperceptible. What will it be then ? Will it be any- 
thing at all ? 

What becomes of the attributes ? We have seen that 
they were taken away. What was done with them ? They 
were taken away separately^ and it is separately that they 
are put aside. JRoundness and yellowness no longer go 
together. Each is in its own place ; and that is a place by 
itself. No link now unites them ; the orange in which they 
met being no more. 

But we may unite them afresh — say in the idea of a 
golden ball, a guinea, a full moon, &c. And we may, also, 
separate them, again and again. United, they give the 
idea of an object clear, palpable, sensible. Separated, or 
abstracted from those objects, they do nothing of the 
kind. Yet the mind takes cognizance of them. The idea 
of the particular attribute of yellowness, abstracted from 
an orange, is not much more difficult than the idea" of the 
orange mintis the attribute of yellowness. It is merely a 
case of difference and remainder; the additions and sub- 
tractions being made unconsciously and instinctively. 

What becomes of the orange ? Is it annihilated by the 
abstraction of its attributes, one and all ? Pew are pre- 
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pared to say yes to this question. Pew divest themselves 
of the notion that sensible, and material, objects are 
nothing more than the combination of certain properties, 
qualities, and attributes, each and all of which may be 
removed in such a way as to leave an absolute nothing. 
We rather imagine that, where there are certain attributes 
in union, there is a certain link which connects them ; a 
basis, or foundation, which supports them; a basis or 
foundation different from the attributes themselves, — 
something, which they are not, but upon which they 
rest. 

This something «wpports them. This something stands 
under them. This something is the suh-stance, or imder- 
standing, of objects, as opposed to, and contrasted with, 
their attributes. Now Concrete terms are the names of 
Substances ; whilst Abstract terms are the names of Attri- 
butes ; e, g, : — 



Abstract. 

Brightness, 
Seat, 
Light, &c. 
Mortality, 
Vitality, 
Animality, 
Solidity, 
Resistance, &c. 
fluidity, &c. 

CONCBETE. 

The Sun, 
Moon, 
Stars, &c. 
Man, 
Sorse, &c. 



are Attributes of the 
Substances 



Vice versd. 



are Substances with the 
Attributes 



CONCBETE. 

Sun. 

Fire, 

Spark. 

Animal. 

Man, 

Sorse, 

Wood. 

Stone. 

Water, 

Abstbact. 

Brightness. 
Seat. 
Warmth. 
Mortality. 
^ Animality. 



§ 65. Variable and Invariable Names. — Besides being 
either Proper or Common, and Abstract or Concrete, 
names are Invariable or Variable. 
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"Words like stone, tree, man, &c., denote certain objects 
wMch constitute a class including an indefinite number of 
individuals. To any of these the name may apply. It 
cannot, however, apply to an object belonging to a different 
class. It is nonsense to call a tree a stone, or a stone a tree. 
Each name applies to the individuals of a certain group, 
and, as it cannot be applied otherwise, it is an invariable 
name. 

All names, however, are not invariable. The word I, for 
instance, is variable. It changes its meaning with the per- 
son speaking. When William says I, it means William ; 
when John says I, it means John. So, again with you — ^it 
denotes the person to whom I happen to be speaking at 
the moment : but the next moment I may alter its meaning 
by speaking to some one else. The same applies to that, 
this, these, and several other words. 

If a mother say I, it means a mother and a female ; if a 
father say I, it means a father and a male. Even if an 
inanimate object be personified and be supposed to speak 
about itself and to say I, it means that inanimate object. 
It denotes the speaker, whoever he may be ; but it is not 
the invariable name of any speaker whatever. Or, it denotes 
the object spoken of, whatever it may be ; but it is not the 
invariable name of any object whatever. The word this 
means a table, when the speaker is talking of tables, a dog 
when he is talking of dogs, &c. 

§ 66. To recapitulate — 

Speech consists of (1) Commands, (2) Questions, and (3) 
Assertions or Statements. 

The combination of words by which these are effected is 
called a Proposition. 

Propositions which convey commands are called Impera- 
tive, as — Do this, — Do not delay, — Walk, 

Propositions which convey questions are called Interro- 
gative, as — What is this ? — Who are you ? — Is it here ? 

Propositions which convey statements or assertions are 
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called Declaratory, as — Summer is coming, — I am here, — 
This is he. 

Declaratory Propositions are the commonest in dis- 
course. 

In respect to their structure, Propositions (as we have 
seen, § 53-58) consist of Terms and Copulas. 

Terms are of two kinds. Subjects and Predicates. 

The Subject is the term by which we indicate the person 
or thing concerning which the statement is made or the 
question asked. 

The Predicate is the term by which we express what we 
declare, ask, or command. 

There is no Subject without its corresponding Predicate ; 
no Predicate without its corresponding Subject ; and with- 
out both a Subject and Predicate there is no such thing as 
a Proposition. 

Without Propositions there are no Questions, Com- 
mands, or Declarations; and without Questions, Com- 
mands, or Declarations, there would scarcely be such a 
thing as Language. The little which there would be 
would consist merely of exclamations like Oh! Ah! 
Fish, &c. 

In Declaratory Propositions the Subject precedes the 
Predicate. We say Fire is hot, rather than Hot is fire. 

In Interrogative Propositions the Predicate precedes the 
Subject ; as What is this ? rather than This is what ? 

In Imperative Propositions the name of the Subject is 
usually suppressed ; e. g, we say, Shut the door, instead of 
Shut thou the door. No difficulty, however, arises from the 
suppression, since the person spoken to is the Subject. 

DETAILS OP ETYMOLOGY. 

Composition. 
§ 67. Composition takes place when two separate words 
are joined together so as to form a single compound one ; 
as day-light, day-star, nut-hrown, heart-whole, foot-sore. 



hmit-er 


from hunt 


gird-Ze 


» gird 


wood-en 


„ wood 


shskd-ow 


„ shade 


thrif-jf 


thrive 
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Deeitation. 
§ 68. When a word is changed hy the addition of some 
new sound, or by the cliange of one previously existing, it is 
said to be a derived word, or to exhibit an instance of 
derivation. Thus — 

goS'ling from goose 

drunk-ard „ drunk 

evLst-ern „ east 

good-ness „ good 

Q^m-ster „ spin, &c. 

A little consideration shows that this list could easily be 
enlarged. At present, however, it is enough to show that, 
whilst Composition consists in the addition of one whole word 
to another whole word. Derivation consists in the addition of 
parts of words to whole ones, 

§ 69. Certain Derivations are called Inflections. They 
constitute what is called the Accidents of the Noun and 
Verb. The full meaning of this vdll be seen as we proceed. 
Meanwhile we may state that — 

1. The Inflection of a Noun is called its Declension; 
Nouns being Declined, 

2. The Inflection of a Verb is called its Conjugation ; 
Verbs being Conjugated, 

§ 70. Nouns in eespect to theib Accidents ob 

Declension. 

The Accidents of the Noun are (1) G-ender, (2) Number, 
(3) Case, (4) Degree, this last being peculiar to Adjectives. 
The conversion, too, of a Cardinal Number into an Ordinal, 
as when we derive four-th from four, is generally treated 
as an Accident. The chief Accidents, however, of the 
Noun are the first three. 

§ 71. Gender, — Difference of sex expressed hy different 
words. — The words hoy and girl, father and mother, hr other 
and sister, uncle and aunt, horse and mare, are the names 
of living beings of difierent sexes; hoy, father, hrother. 
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uncle, horse, being the names of males : whilst ^irl, mother, 
sister, aunt, mare, are the names of females. 



Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


bachelor 


maid 


ram 


ewe 


bull 


cow 


husband 


wife 


drake 


duck 


king 


queen. 



Here objects of different sexes are expressed by wholly 
different words. 

§ 72. Difference of sex expressed hy composition, — The 
words of the next list are somewhat in a different condition. 

Male. Female, 

^^-goat *^^-goat 

co(?^-sparrow ^cw-sparrow 

woTi-servant maid-^Qvywat, 

Here objects of different sexes are expressed hj partially 
different words, and the result is a compound. 

§ 73. Difference of sex expressed hy derivation, — The 
words in the first column are the names of males, those in 
the second of females. 



Male. Female, 

actor actr-e«5 
lion Yion-ess 



Male. Female. 

peer peer-^* 

duke duch-e*«. 



Here the names of females are formed from those of 
males by the addition of the syllable ess ; and the result is 
a Derivative. 

"We may now add to any of the words that have gone 
before, some such word as good, had, hrave, &c. ; and say a 
good father, a good mother, a hrave hoy, a hrave girl, a fierce 
lion, a fierce lioness, a good actor, a good actress. Having 
done this, we remark that the words good, had, hrave, &c., 
whether joined to words like actor and lion, the names of 
male objects, or to words like actress or lioness, the names of 
female objects, are precisely the same. We use the words 
^ood and hold in speaking of males, and we use the same 
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words in speaMng of females. Now, although this is the 
case in English, it is not the ease with all languages. In 
many languages the word hold, or good, would take one 
form when it denoted males, and another when it denoted 
females. In the Latin language vir means man, mulier 
means woman, and hon- means good, Now, if the Latin 
language were like the English, the !Romans who spoke it 
would have said hon vir = good man ; bon mulier 5= good 
woman. But as the Latin is unlike the English, they 
did not say so. The Latin phrase is hon-us vir=^good man, 
hon-a mulier =: good woman ; that is, the letter -a is added 
if the substantive be the name of a female, and the letters 
'US are added if it be the name of a male. Again, if the 
English language were the same in this respect as the 
Latin, we should say, good-us man = good man (honu^ vir), 
good-a woman (bona mulier). This difference between the 
English and Latin must be kept in mind. 

Again. — Jf we wish to speak of more lions or of more 
fathers than one, we say lions, fathers ; that is, we add 
the letter s to the word lion and father. And if we wish 
to speak of more lionesses or mothers than one, we do just 
the same ; that is, we add the letter s to the words lioness 
and mother. In other words, whether the substantive be 
the name of a male, or the name of a female, the letter 
added is one and the same, viz, the letter s. So also we 
say, the father^ s son, and the mother* s son ; the lion^s whelp, 
and the lionesses whelp : that is, whether the word be the 
name of a male or a female, we add s indifferently. AU 
this is different in the Latin. In that language domin-us 
means a master, and domin-a means a mistress; domin-i 
means of a master, domin-cs of a mistress ; domin-i means 
masters, domin-w mistresses. Now the last letters of the 
words domin-cB and domin-i differ ; and they differ, because 
one word is the name of a male, and the other the name of 
a female. If the English language were the same in this 
respect as the Latin, we should say lion-i for lions, and 
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lion-(s for lioness-es, which we do not. Prom this we learn 
that in respect to the expression of a difference of sex, 
there is something to be found in the Latin language which 
is wholly or partially wanting in the English. This we 
may call the grammatical expression of the difference of 
sex ; or G-ender. 

§ 74. Masculine, Feminine, Neuter, — In words like hoi/ and 
ffirl the first word is the name of a male object, the second 
of a female one. In grammar, however, instead of saying 
that the word ho^ is a male word, and the word ^irl a female 
word, we use the terms masculine and feminine ; and we 
say that hoy is a word of the Masculine G-ender, and ^irl a 
word of the Eeminine Gender. But besides such objects 
as hoys and ^irls, which are either male or female, there are 
in the world a vast number of objects, such as swords, hows, 
shoes, iron, &c., that are neither" male nor female. These 
objects have names, and these names are very often neither 
masculine nor feminine, though they are sometimes sup- 
posed to be endowed with sex, and made either males or 
females. Words of this sort, that are neither masculine 
nor feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender. We 
may say then that there are three genders ; the masculine, 
the feminine, and the neuter. The masculine denotes 
males; the feminine, females; and the neuter things, or 
objects that are neither male nor female. We can now 
apply this to the words mentioned above. In the English 
substantives and adjectives there is no true distinction of 
Gender. Words like man, woman, he-goat, she-goat, actor, 
actress, &c., being approximations only. In Anglo-Saxon, 
however, this distinction existed, and even in the language 
as it is spoken at the present time, exists among the Pro- 
nouns. Thus — 

The two words, him and her, are of the same number, in 
the same case, and from the same nominative. Yet they 
are different words, and they differ in meaning ; the first 
being applied to males, the second to females only — 
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Have you seen your brother ? — Yes^ I have seen him. 

Have you seen your sister? — Yes, I have seen her. 

Now this difference of form denotes a true difference of 
gender, and it is one of the peculiarities of pronouns to be 
changed, not only in the way of Case and Number, but in 
the way of Gender also. 

§ 75. Number, — In the following phrases we speak of a 
single object ; that is, of one object and of no more than 
one : a father, my father, this father, one father ; a son, my 
son, this son, one son ; a horse, this horse, that horse, my 
horse, one horse. In this case the words father, son, and 
horse appear in a simple form, without the addition of any 
letter or syllable whatsoever. This is not the case with the 
words in the list forthcoming ; these fathers, these sons, 
these hors-es, &c. Here we speak of more objects than 
one ; that is, of two (or more) fathers, of two (or more) 
sons, and of two (or more) horses. In this case the letter 
s is added to the words father, son, and horse respectively. 
Now in the Latin language the word singularis means 
single ; so that the forms without s, such as father, son, 
and horse, denoting respectively one father, one son, one 
horse, and no more, are called Singular forms, and are said 
to be in the Singular Number. On the other hand, in 
the Latin language the words plus and pluralis mean more 
or many ; so that the forms with s, like fathers, sons, and 
hors-es, denoting respectively two (or more) fathers, two 
(or more) sons, two (or more) horses, are called Flural 
forms, or are said to be in the Flural Number. In the 
English language we may therefore say that there are 
two numbers, the Singular and the Plural. The Singular 
speaks of one (a father), and the Plural speaks of more 
than one {fathers, booJcs). 

§ 76. Case. — We may arrive at a knowledge of the nature 
of Cases by examining the structure of the following pro- 
positions. 

He is striking him ; — these words form a proposition, of 
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which he is the subject, is the copula, and striking Mm the 
predicate. Now he and him, although the same parts of 
speech, of the same Gender, and of the same Number, 
appear in different forms. In one there is the presence, 
in the other the absence, of the letter m (he, hi-m). The 
reason of this is because the two words are in different 
Cases. The same takes place with they are striking them. 
We cannot say him is striking he, nor yet them is striking 
they. We cannot even say, him is striking, them are 
striking. If we examine farther, we shall find that he 
and they can, by themselves, form terms; since we can 
say, he is striking ; and since we can also say this is he, 
and these are they. On the other hand, him and them can 
only form parts of terms : SiS he is striking them, they are 
striking him. Such is the difference in meaning between 
the words he and him. 

When words differ from each other in meaning in the 
way that he and him, they and them differ, it is the habit 
more or less, of languages to express this difference of 
meaning by a difference of form. This is done with the 
words just quoted ; where he and they take one form, and 
him and them another. Differences of this sort, expressed 
by difference of form, are said to constitute Cases. The 
word he is in one Case (the Nominative), the word him in 
another (the Accusative or Objective). So it is also with 
they and them. 

A noun is said to be in the Nominative Case when it 
can by itself constitute a term. The words \e 9xA father 
are Nominative Cases ; since we can say, he is speaking, 
father is coming, this is he, this is father. 

They fought with a sword. — Here there is the substan- 
tive sword accompanied by the word with. In many lan- 
guages, however, the word with would be omitted, and 
the word sword change its form. The Anglo-Saxon for 
they fought with the sword, was feohton sweord-e, where no 
such word as with appeared in the sentence, but where the 
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additional syllable -e served instead. This constituted in 
Anglo-Saxon a particular Case. 

OOhis is a picture of John, — Here there is the substantive 
John accompanied by the word of. In many languages, 
however, the word of (or its equivalent) would be omitted, 
and the word John would change its form. This would 
constitute a fresh Case. The meaning of the sentence 
this is a picture of John is, this is a picture of which John 
is the subject (or original). 

This is JohrCs picture, — Here the word JohrCs is unac- 
companied by any word of the nature of to^ wit\ or of 
Instead of an accompaniment, it has undergone a change 
in form. The word John has been changed into John's, 
Here a true Case is constituted. 

Now the meaning of the sentence this is John's picture, 
is, this is a picture in the possession of John, The idea of 
possession is expressed by the addition of the sound of the 
letter s (John, John^s), Hence John's is an example of 
what is called the Possessive Case. 

§ 77. The cases in the present English are three : 

1. Nominative : father, he, 

2. Objective: him, 

3. Possessive : his, father's. 

The Objective Case in English is, to a great extent, 
equivalent to the Accusative of other languages ; and it is 
also the Case that follows prepositions : as he struck him ; 
he gave the book to him ; he took the book from him, 

Peonotjns. 

§ 78. A variable name capable of forming, by itself, 
either the subject or the predicate of a proposition is called 
a Pronoun. The words I, thou, he, she, it, they, this, that, 
&c., are Pronouns. They are all names ; and all variable ; 
and they can each and all form either one or the other of 
the terms of a proposition — I am he, thou art he, he is the 
man, we are the 'people, ye are they, they are the strangers^ 
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I am the man, the man is he, this is the man, these are the 
women, the books are these, &c. 

§ 79. The Pronouns come thus early under notice on 
account of the fulness of their inflection. They have two 
numbers; three genders; and (at least) as many cases. 
Neither Substantives nor Adjectives have thus much in 
the way of declension. At the same time all Pronouns 
are not inflected alike ; words like some, same, each, &c. — 
words which, as we proceed, will be noticed more fully — 
are as destitute of the signs of Gender, Number, and Case, 
as the Adjectives themselves. 

§ 80. The first division of the Pronoun contains : 

1. The Demonstrative. 

2. The Interrogative. 

3. The Eelative. 

They are all declined on the same principle, i. e. they have 
all a neuter in t, a Possessive in s, an Objective in m, or n, 
according to the gender — it, what, is, whose, him, whom, her, 
where, l-t, tha-t, and wha-t are true neuter signs ; t being 
the original sign of the neuter gender. In the present 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and Icelandic, and in the old 
Norse and Mobso- Gothic, all neuter adjectives end in -t, 

§ 81. Demonstratives. — The Demonstrative Pronouns 
derive their name from the Latin word demonstro=^I show, 
or "point out. 

Of Demonstrative Pronouns there are three varieties, 
viz. : 

1 True Demonstratives — This, that, yon, 

2. Demonstratives which partake of a nature of the 
Personal Pronouns — he, she, 

3. The Definite Article the. 

True Demonstratives, — This applies to comparatively 
near ; that to comparatively distant ; yon to remote objects. 

Yon is undeclined. This and that are declined in respect 
to number only. 
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Singular, this. Plural, these. 

Singular, that. Plural, those. 

The Personal Demonstratives are they, he, and she. 
They is found in the plural number only. 

Nominative, they. 
Grenitive, thevr. 
Objective, them. 

He is found in the singular number only. 

Masculine. Feminine. Nenter. 

Nominative: he — it. 

Possessive: his her it-s. 

Objective: him her -^ it. 

She is undeclined. 

The nature of the Demonstrative Pronouns is only under- 
stood through their history. In the older stages of our 
language, the words this and that were fully declined and 
had both Possessives and Objectives. More than this, they 
had two other Cases — the Dative and the Instrumental. 
To say that this inflection is wholly lost, would be inac- 
curate. It still exists, though in an altered form and as a 
different part of speech. 

Certain words, which at the present time are Adverbs, 
were originally Demonstrative Pronouns. Thus : 

Ol^here was a Dative Case, of the Singular Number and 
Feminine G-ender, meaning in that place ; the word 'place 
being understood. 

Then was in the Objective Case, Masculine G-ender, and 
Singular Number. It meant at that time ; time being under- 
stood. 

The word the in such expressions as all the more, all the 
tetter, the m^ore tJie merrier, is more remarkable still. It 
means hy so much; and was, originally, an Instrumental 
Case. The Anglo-Saxon form was fy {thy^ ; corresponding 
in power to the Latin eo (eo majus). Its present identity 
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of form with the definite article is accidental ; the origin 
of the two words being different. 

In like manner here was the Dative feminine of lie; and 
meant in this place. 

It, in this present form, has no apparent connection with 
he ; of which, however, it is the true neuter. The older 
form is hit. 

Its is altogether a strange word. The original form was 
his for both the masculine and neuter. Indeed, until the 
time of Elizabeth, the word its seems to have been un- 
known. It is said never to occur in the original text of 
the Bible, his being used exclusively: — If the salt have lost 
his flavour wherewith shall it he seasoned? 

The femine of he was heo. This has been lost. In 
Anglo-Saxon, however, the inflection was — 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 

Se hed hit. 

Beside which there was an Accusative form hine. Sim was 
originally Dative. 

In the plural the changes have been greater still. In- 
stead of they, their, and them, the Anglo-Saxons said hi^ 
hira, hem ; all of which forms were true inflections of he^ 
and all of which are now lost. To make up for them, the 
existing plurals have been borrowed from another quarter. 

She was originally the feminine of se, and served as the 
Definite Article. Se hlaford = the lord. Seo hlafdige = 
the lady. At the present time se no longer exists, and seo 
stands in the place of the Anglo-Saxon heo. 

These changes being understood, it is easy to see how 
inaccurate it is to talk of she being the feminine, and they 
being the plural, of he. The different words belong to differ- 
ent systems, and are no more the masculines and feminines 
of one another, than (to use a well-known illustration) pttss 
is the vocative case of cat. 
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The Definite Article will be noticed in the sequel. 

§ 82. The Interrogative is who; of which the neuter 
form is what ; the Possessive, whose; and the Objective, 
whom. 

The Adverbs where and when were originally Dative and 
Accusative Cases from who ; in other words, the remarks 
that applied to here, there, and then, apply to when and 
where. 

Again, — why was originally the instrumental form htoi ; 
meaning, for what reason ; in Latin, qvd causd ? As to 
whose, it is only in appearance that it ends in -e. The 
proper spelling is whoes ; where s is the ordinary 'sign of 
the Possessive Case. 

It is a common, though reprehensible practice to say 
that which is the neuter of who. It is a wholly different 
word. The true sign of the neuter gender is -t. The word 
which is a compound of like ; the fuller form being whilk, 
and the oldest form of all being hvaleik, i. e. what-like. 

The Relatives (as already stated) in respect to their 
Etymology are Interrogatives. It is only in their Syntax 
that they differ. 

§ 83. The true Personal Pronouns are J, me, and we; 
thou and ye. 

I, me, and we are called the Pronouns of the First 
Person. They denote the speaker. 

Thou and ye are called the Pronouns of the Second 
Person. They denote the person spoken to. 

I is found in the Nominative Case and the singular 
number only. 

Me has no Nominative Case. Its Possessive is my : its 
Objective, me. 

We is found only in the plural number. 

Nom. we Poss. ov/r Obj. us. 

Second JPerson Singular. 
Nom. thou Poss. thy Obj. thee. 
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Thee and thy were origiDally one and the same word. 

Second Person Plural, 
Nom. ye Poss. your Obj. you. 

Ye and you are indifferent forms, Nominative as well as 
Objective, Objective as well as Nominative, 

A little consideration will show that the distinction be- 
tween the true Personals and the Demonstratives which 
serve as such is natural. In the first place, there is the 
absence of gender on the one side, its presence on the 
other. In the next, it is clear that, whatever may be the 
case with he and she, the plural forms they, their, and them 
are closely connected with this and that, JEEe means that 
man. She means that woman. They means those persons 
or things. 

As to the words I and m>e, they have no Etymological 
connection whatever ; they are different words. 

§ 84. The true Possessive Pronouns. — This is my hook ; 
this is a hook of mine. In each of these propositions we 
make an assertion as to the nature of a hook. We state 
what the book is in regard to ownership or possession. 
We assert that it is my hook, that it is a book belonging 
to me, that it is a book of mine, and not any other per- 
son's. 

Between, however, the words, my, thy, our, your, her, 
and their on one side, and mine, thine, ours, yours, hers, 
theirs on the other side, there is the following difference. 
My, thy, our, your, her, and their signify possession, because 
they are Possessive cases. Mine, thine, ours, yours, hers, 
theirs signify possession for a different reason. They 
partake of the nature of Adjectives, and in all the allied 
languages are declined as such. 

In opposition to the words my, thy, our, your, her, their, 
they may be called the true Possessive Pronouns. B«spect- 
ing the difference between these two classes of words, more 
may be seen in the Syntax. Those who are familiar with 
the classical languages may at once comprehend the dis- 
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tinction. My and ihy are the equivalents of met and tui ; 
mine and tMne, of metis (mea, meum) and tuus (ttm, tuuin) ; 
and, like mens (mea, meum) and tutis {tua, tutm), mine and 
thine were once declined. 

In hers, theirs, ov/rs, yours ; or her-s,their-s,our'S,your-s; 
the analysis is he-r-s, thei-r-s, ou-r-s, you-r-s. Although 
adjectival in meaning, these forms originated as causes ; and 
that since the Anglo-Saxon period. The -s is the s of tlie 
genitive case ; so that, in these words, we have a case formed 
from a case. 

§ 85. The Indefinite Pronouns are, one and all, without 
declension. The history, however, of many of them is 
important. Some are compounds, though the fact of their 
being so is disguised. 

Such, — The Anglo-Saxon form is swylc. In the old 
Saxon (i. e. the Saxon of G-ermany), we find sulic. That 
this is so-liJce is shown by the still older form svaleih. A 
similar combination has already been noticed, viz. which for 
who-like. 

JSach, — The fuller forms are cbIc, jeglich, and iegelich, all 
of which contain the sound of I, now lost. This shows 
that each is also a compound of lih or like. In Scotch, 
the word ilka, in the sense of each one, still represents 
the Anglo-Saxon. The Scotch, too, say whilk instead of 
which. 

Aught, in the sense of anything, — The fuller forms of 
this word are dwet, awiht, eowiht, in which we have the 
almost obsolete substantive whit, as in the phrase not a 
whit. By prefixing the negative sign n we get — 

Naught, in the sense of nothing. 

Any, — The fuller and older form is cenig, from an = one, 

§ 86. Cardinal Nwmhers, — It rarely happens that the 
whole of the Cardinal Numbers are, in any language, declined 
throughout. One is naturally singular ; so that it has no 
need to take any particular form in order to distinguish it 
from a plural. In like manner, the rest of the numbers are 
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naturally plural, so that words like five and sia^ have no 
need of taking any particular form to distinguish them from 
singulars. These facts do away with the necessity of any 
forms expressive of number. The expression of case and 
gender is not so naturally superfluous: and, hence, in 
many languages the earlier numerals are declined. In 
the present English all the cardinals are undeclined. One 
antiquated word, however, preserves a trace of an earlier 
Anglo-Saxon declension. The word twain was originally 
the accusative masculine of twd (twd-n, A. S. twegen). 
The original accusative form in A. S. for adjectives and 
pronouns in the masculine gender and singular number 
ended in -n, or -ne, and the original accusative form 
of he and wJio were not Jiim and whom (hi-m, hvce-m), 
but hine and hvjcene (hi-ne hwce-ne). The forms in m 
that are at present current as objective cases (him and 
whom) were originally datives. Sim in A. S. meant to 
him, and hwcem in A. S. meant to whom. The word twain, 
then, is of interest, inasmuch as it is the only word 
wherein the original A. S. accusative ending is preserved. 

§ 87. Ordinal Numbers, — The cardinal number ons has 
no corresponding ordinal form derived from it. The word 
first is a superlative form derived from the root^re. There 
is no such word as on-th. 

The cardinal number two has no corresponding ordinal 
form derived from it. The word second is derived from the 
Latin secundus. 

The remainder forms its ordinals by the addition of the 
sound th^, subject to slight variations. Li third, th be- 
comes d, l.n fifth, the vowel is shortened. In third, there 
is also a transposition of the letter r. 

§ 88. The difference between the termination -teen and -ty, 
as they appear in the words thir-^cew and thir-^y, requires 
notice. In both cases they are connected with the word 
ten. Indeed, they may be said to mean ten. They differ, 

^ As in thin. 
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however, in their way of doing so. Teen means simply 
ten; so that thirteen is three and ten, Ty, however, was 
originally tig, and meant a collection of ten, just as sixpence 
means a single sixpenny piece rather than six separate 
pennies. Hence, thirty means three collections of ten. 

§ 89. Self is more or less of a Substantive. It has a 
plural number, which it forms in -«, being declined like leaf 

Singular, leaf Singular, self 

Plural, leaves. Plural, selves. 

Self is generally found in composition, as myself our- 
selves, &c., when it is called the Eeflective Pronoun. The 
true Eeflective, however, is wanting in English. 

Other, like self, is more or less of a Substantive. It has 
a plural, which it forms in s — others. 

One, like other and self is more or less of a Substantive. 
It has a plural, which it forms in s — e, g. my ivife and little 
ones an'e well. 

The identity of form between the words one, the indefinite 
pronoun, and one, the numeral, is entirely accidental. The 
numeral has no plural number ; besides which, the meaning 
and the origin of the two words are different. The word 
under notice is derived from the French, and is the on in 
such expressions as on dit. This, in its turn, is from the 
Latin hom^=^m,a/n. The German for on dit, at the present 
time, is man sagt or m>an says, and until the Norman Con- 
quest the same mode of expression prevailed in England. 
One is often called the Indeterminate Pronoun. 

§ 90. The Articles are four — an, the, no, and every. 

An is called the Indefinite, the the Definite Article. 

When a/n precedes a consonant the -n is ejected. "We 
say a/n egg, a lion. 

It is not usual to look upon the word ;w) as an article, 
though some grammarians have done so. It is still more 
uncommon to make an article of every. There is good 
reason, however, for doing it. All the four words under 
notice agree in having no separate and independent 
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existence. "Wherever they occur they occur in union with 
a noun or pronoun. Thus we say a man, the man, and no 
man. We can say ever^ one is readAj, but we can not say 
every is ready, 

Articultis is the Latin for & joint ; and articles take their 
name from the circumstance of their being united or joined 
to some other words. In many languages they actually 
combine. Thus (in Danish) bord is a table, whilst hordet 
is the table (table the). 

An is the numeral one, in Anglo-Saxon an, in Scotch ane. 
It is, of course, the original form, from which a is the deri- 
vative. Hence, instead of saying that the indefinite articles 
are * a and a/n,^ we should say that the indefinite article is 

* an or a.' 

§ 91. Substantives. 

For the difference between variable and invariable names 
see § 65. 

An invariable name, capable by itself, of forming either 
the subject or predicate of a proposition is called a substan- 
tive, or noun substantive, a variable name, with the same 
powers, being called a pronoun. 

§ 92. Substantives are declined. Their Declension gives 
(1) Numbers, (2) Cases. 

The Numbers are two — (1) Singular, (2) Plural. 

The Plural is formed from the Singular; and not the 
Singular from the Plural. 

If the last sound of the singular be that of s, z, the sh 
in shine, or the z in azv/re, the addition is that of the sound 
of the syllable -ez (spelt -es) ; as loss-ez, kiss-ez, blaz-ez, 
haz-ez, blush-ez, lash-ez, spelt loss-es, kiss-es, blaz-es, haz-es, 
blush-es, lash-es. 

Observe. (1) Words ending in ch and ge, really end in 
sh and zh, and form their plurals accordingly : as chv/rch 
(churtsh), church-ez; crutch (crutsh), crutch-ez ; tvitch 
(witsh), witch-ez ; judge (judzh), judg-ez ; barge (bardzh) 
barg-ez; spelt church'es,crutch'es,imtch'es,judg'es, barg-es. 
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Observe. (2) "Words ending in x really end in -«, and 
form their plurals accordingly; as hoa: (hocks), hox-es, 
(JbocJcs-ez) ; fox (focks), fox-ez (JhcJcs-ez) ; spelt boxes ^ 
foxes, &c. 

If the last sound of the singular be that of a sharp 
mute (not s or sh), the sound added to it in order to form 
the plural is that of the letter s in seal: as top, top-s; 
vftuff, mvff'S ; cat, cats; moth, motJi-s ; stack, stacks. 

If the last sound of the singular be that of a flat mute 
(not z or zk), a liquid, or a vowel, the sound added to it in 
order to form the plural is that of the z in zeal : as slab, 
slab-z ; slave, slav-z ; lad, lad-z ; dog, dog-z ; hill, hill-z ; 
dmmi, drum-z; hen, hen-z; bar, bar-z ; day, day-z ; flea, 
flea-z ; bow, bow-z ; spelt slabs, slaves, lads, dogs, hills, 
drums, hens, bars, days, fleas, bows. 

§ 93. Having gone through the details given above, we 
are now enabled to give the rule for the formation of the 
plural in more general language. We can now say that 
the greater part of the English plurals is formed by the 
addition of the sound of s, modified according to the termi- 
nation of the singular. 

§ 94. Flural of certain words in f. — The following words 
end in the sharp mute f—loaf half, wife, life, calf, leaf. 
Now, according to § 93, their plurals should be formed by 
the addition of the sound of s in seal, and so be loafs, 
halfs, vnfes, lifes, calfs, leafs (pronounced loafce, halfce, 
wifce, lifce, calfce, leafce). This, however, is not the case. 
Their plurals are formed by the addition of the sound of z 
in zeal, and are loaves, halves, wives, lives, calves, leaves 
(pronounced loai^z, halvz, mvz, livz, calvz, leavz) ; the 
sound of the f being changed into that of v. itespecting 
these words we must observe : 

1. That the vowel before f is long. Words like mtiff\ 
where the vowel is short, form their plurals by means of 
the sound of the s in seal; as muffl muffs (pronounced 
muffce). 
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2. That they are all of Anglo-Saxon origin. In the 
words mischief, chief, hcmdJcerchief grief relief the plural 
is formed as in miiff^; that is, by the addition of the sound 
of 8 ; mischiefs, chiefs, &c. 

Putting these two facts together, we can use more gene- 
ral language, and say that 

When a word ends in the sound oi f preceded by a long 
vowel, and is of Anglo-Saxon origin, the plural is formed 
by the addition of the sound of the z in zeal. 

To this rule there are two exceptions. 

1. Dwarf; a word of Anglo-Saxon origin, but which 
forms its plural by means of the sound of s — dwarfs (pro- 
nounced dwarf ce). 

2. Beef; a word not of Anglo-Saxon origin, but which 
forms its plural by means of the sound of z — heeves (pro- 
nounced beevz). 

If we ask the reason of this peculiarity in the formation 
of the plurals of these words in -fyfe shall find that it 
lies with the singular rather than the plural forms. In 
Anglo-Saxon, f at the end of a word was sounded as v ; 
and it is highly probable that the original singulars were 
sounded laav, halv, wive, calv, leav. 

§ 95. Plural formes in -ce. — 1. The word penny should 
form its plural by means of the sound of the z in zeal. It 
does so, and, consequently, there is the plural form pennies 
(pen/niz) : but, besides this, there is the form pence. 

Now there are two plurals to the word penny, because 
there are two meanings. Six pennies means six separate 
penny-pieces, Six pence, or sixpence, means a single coin 
equivalent to six penny-pieces. This last sense is Collective 
rather than Plural. 

The plural pence has a ftirther peculiarity. According to 
§ 93, it ought to end in the sound of 2? in zeal, which it 
does not : it ends in the sound of s in seal. This serves to 
distinguish it from the plural of pen, which is penz (spelt 
pens). 
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2. Dice, — This word ends in the sound of « in seal, in- 
stead of that of i? in zeal. This serves to distinguish dice 
for play firom dies (diez) for coining. 

§ 96. Equivocal forms from Singulars in s. — The num- 
ber of the following words has always been a matter of 
discussion amongst Grammarians. 

1. Alms, — Some say, these alms are usfful; in which 
case the word alms is plural. Others say, this alms is 
useful; in which case the word alms is singular. Now in 
the word alms the -s is no sign of the plural number, but 
part of the original singular, like the s in ^oose or loss. 
The Anglo-Saxon form was almesse. Notwithstanding this, 
we cannot say ahns-es in the same way that we can say 
loss-es. Hence the word alms is, in respect to its original 
form, singular : in respect to its meaning, either singular 
or plural. 

2. niches, — ^Most writers say riches are useful ; in which 
case the word riches is plural. Still there are a few who 
say riches is useful; in which case riches is singular. Now 
in the word riches the -s is no sign of the plural number, 
since there is no such substantive as rich ; on the contrary, 
it is part of the original singular, like the s in distress. 
The form in the original French, from which language it 
was derived, is richesse. Notwithstanding this, we cannot 
say richess-es in the same way that we can say distress-es. 
Hence the word riches is, in respect to its original form, 
singular; in respect to its meaning, either singular or 
plural: most frequently the latter. 

3. News, — Some say, this news is good; in which case 
the word news is singular. More rarely we find the ex- 
pression these news are good; in which case the word news 
is plural. Now in the word news the -s (unlike the s in 
alms and riches) is no part of the original singular, but the 
sign of the plural, like the s in trees. Notwithstanding 
this, we cannot subtract the «, and say new, in the same 
way that we can form tree from trees. Hence the word 
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news is, in respect to its original form, plural ; in respect 
to its meaning, either singular or plural : most frequently 
the former. 

4. Means. — Some say, these means are useful ; in which 
case the word means is plural. Others say, this means is 
useful ; in which case the word means is singular. Now in 
the word means the -s (unlike the s in alms and riches^ but 
like the s in news) is no part of the original singular, but 
the sign of the plural, like the s in trees. The form in the 
original French, from which language the word is derived, 
is moyen, singular: moyens, plural. If we subtract from 
the word means the letter «, we say mean. Now, as a 
singular form of the word means, with the sense it has in 
the phrase ways and means, there is, in the current English, 
no such word as mean, any more than there is such a word 
as new from news. But, in a different sense, there is the 
singular form mean; as in the phrase the golden mean^ 
meaning middle course. Hence the word means is, in re- 
spect to its form, plural ; in respect to its meaning, either 
singular or plural. 

5. Fains. — Some say, these pains are well-taken; in 
which case the 'word pains is plural. Others say, this pains 
is well-taken; in which case the word pains is singular. The 
form in the original French, from which language the word 
is derived, is peine. The reasoning that has been applied 
to the word means is closely applicable to the word pains. 

6. The same also applies to the word amends. The form 
in French is amende, without the s. 

7. Mathematics, Physics, Metaphysics, Optics, Politics, 
JEthics, Pneumatics, Sydraulics, Sydrostatics, Mechanics, 
Dynamics, Statics. — All these words are plural in form ; in 
sense they are either singular or plural. 

The words just noticed may be called equivocal forms, 
In words like ahns and riches the original s of the singular 
is confounded with the s, the sign of the plural. In the 
remainder the s, the sign of the plural, is taken for a part 
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of the original singular. This confusion prevents the words 
in point from having either true singulars, like new, mean, 
pain ; or true plurals, like riches-es, alms-es. 

If the reason of this confusion be inquired into, it will 
be found, 

1. That all the words in question are of foreign origin. 

2. That in sense they are partly singular and partly 
plural. Alms means either a number of separate donations 
taken severally, or a number of separate donations dealt 
with as a single act of charity. In the first case the plural, 
in the second the singular, sense predominates. 

§ 97. Plurals not ending in -s. — Besides the usual 
plural forms in s (fathers, son-s), there are four other 
methods in English of expressing a number of objects. 

1. By the change of vowel. 

2. By the addition of -en or -n. 

3. By the addition of -er or -r. 

4. By a combination of some two of the preceding me- 
thods. 

§ 98. Plurals formed by a change of vowel. — This class 
consists in the present English of the following words : 

1. Man, singular ; men, plural. The vowel a changed to 
the vowel e. 

2. Foot, sing ; feet, pi. The vowel oo (sounded as the 
ou in could) changed to the vowel ee. 

3. 4. Tooth, sing. ; teeth^ pi. : goose, sing. ; geese, pi. The 
vowel 00 (as in food) changed to ee as in feet. 

5. 6. Mouse, louse, sing.; mice, lice, pi. The diphthong 
ou changed to the vowel i (as in night). The combination 
ce is used instead of se, for the same reason as m pence and 
dice, i. e. lest, if written mise, lise, the words should be 
pronounced mize, lize. 

§ 99. Plurals formed by the addition of -en or -n. — In 
the present English the word oxen is the only specimen of 
this form in current use. In the older stages of our 
language the number of words in -^n was much greater 
than at present. 
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Jios-en = hose or stockings 
shoo-n = shoes 
ey-ne ^ eye-s 
hischop'en=^ hishop-s 
eldr-en = elder-s 
arw-en = arrows 



scher-en =: shires 
doghtr-en = daughters 
sustr-en = sisters 
tmcl-en = uncles 
tre-en = trees 
souldr-en = soldiers 



§ 100. Plurals formed hy the addition of -er. — In Anglo- 
Saxon the four following plurals are found; cealfru = 
calves, lamh-ru = lambs, egg-ru = eggs, cild-ru = children. 
The peculiarity of these is, that they are formed in -r. 
They are all words of the neuter gender. In certain of the 
provinces of England the plural form child-er still exists. 
This form, although absent in the current English, is 
necessary to be observed, since it is the basis of the word 
child-r-en. 

§ 101. Flurals formsd hy a combination, Sfc, — Three 
words occur in this class. 

1. Kyne = cows ; a plural formed from a plural by the 
addition of -n; as cow, hye, ky-ne, A combination of 
methods 1 and 2. Kye is found in provincial English, and 
c^ in Anglo-Saxon. 

2. Children ; a plural formed from a plural by the addi- 
tion of -en; as child, child-er, child-er-en = children, A 
combination of methods 3 and 2. 

3. Brethren; a plural formed from a plural by the addi- 
tion of -en ; as brother, brether ?, brethersn ^ brethren, 
A combination of methods 1 and 3. 

§ 102. When the singular ends in o, the plural ends in 
oes ; as cargo, cargoes, 

"When the singular ends in y, preceded by a consonant, 
the plural ends in -ies ; as lady, ladies ; quantity, guanti^ 
ties. 

In youth, oath, truth and path, the th, though sounded 
in the singular as in thin, is generally sounded in the plural 
as in thine. 

Singular. Plural, 

Youth f pronounced ToudTiz^TiotYoutfcce. 
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Singular, JPlural. 

Truth, pronounced Trudhz, not Truthce. 
Pa/A, „ Fadhzy „ P&thce, 

In hotisey the s, thougli sounded in the singular as in 
sin, is sounded in the plural as z, Houses is pronounced 
houzez. 

The plural of woman is pronounced wimmen, 

§ 103. Ourrent and obsolete processes. — The present is 
the proper place for exhibiting the difference between the 
current and the obsolete processes of a language. 

By adding the sound of the s in seal to the word fatlier, 
we change it into fathers. Hence the addition of the 
sound in question is the process by which the vford father is 
changed into father's. The process by which ox is changed 
into ox-en is the addition of the sound of the syllable -en. 

In all languages there are two sorts of processes, those 
that are in operation at a certain period, and those that 
have ceased to operate. 

In illustration of this, let us suppose that, from the Latin, 
Greek, French, or some other language, a new word is intro- 
duced ; that it is a substantiye ; and that it has to be used 
in the plural number. The formation will be in -s, and not 
in -en — the habit of forming plurals in s being cv/rrent or 
usual, the habit of forming them in -en being obsolete. 

§ 104. The Possessive Case. — In the language as it is 
spoken, the Possessive Case Singular is the same as the 
ordinary Nominative Plural — ^both ending in -s. 

Such is the rule, to which there is only one class of ex- 
ceptions. "Words in f form their possessive case in the 
sound of « in seal ; as loafs, wife's, calfs, and leafs, <fcc. ; 
sounded loafce, wifce, calfce, leafce, and not loavz, wivZy 
calvz, leavz. We say the wives are good-tempered, but the 
vnfe's temper is good; the loaves are well-haked, but the 
loafs baking is good; the calves are well fed, but the calfs 
feeding is good; the leaves are changing colour, but the leaf^s 
colour is cha/nging. 
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§ 105. The Possessive Case singular is distinguished, in 
the language as it is written^ firom the nominative (or ob- 
jective) case plural by the insertion of an ' between the last 
letter of the original word and the letter -8 ; as father^ 
father* B^ fathers ; the father'' s son ; the fathers a/re speaking. 
This, however, is merely a point of spelling. It does not 
affect the spoken language. 

Although at the present time identical, the possessive 
case singular and the nominative case plural were origi- 
nally distinct. The first ended in -es, as endes, end*s; the 
second in as, as end-as, ends. The ejection of the vowels 
(a and e) reduces the two words to the same form. 

§ 106. The possessive case plural, when formed at aU, is 
formed, in the spoken language, from the nominative case 
of the same number, in the same way as the possessive 
case singular is formed; that is, by the addition of the 
sound of 'S; as children, children's; oxen, oxen's: the 
children's bread; the oxen's horns. 

It is, rare, however, that in the spoken language the pos- 
sessive case plural differs at all from the nominative case. 
As the nominative plural generally ends in -s, and as the 
possessive is also formed in -s, there would be too many 
sounds of s accumulated in a single word; e.g. the posses- 
sive plural of trees would be treeses, and the possessive 
plural of fox would be fox-es-es ; as the foxeses tails. 
Hence, in the spoken language, the nominative and pos- 
sessive cases plural are alike whenever the former ends in 
the sound of -s. 

In the written language the difference between the no- 
minative (or objective) case plural, and the possessive case 
plural, is expressed by the addition of an ' after the letter 
'S ; the trees are in leaf, but the trees' leaves are coming 
out ; the ships are in full sail, but the ships' sails are 

spread. 

Adjectives. 

§ 107. A word capable, by itself, of forming the Predi- 
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cate, but not capable of forming the subject of a proposi- 
tion, is called an adjective. It is also called a noun ad- 
jective. The place in a proposition of the adjective is 
also that of the p ^ticiple ; these two parts of speech 
being very closely connected. 

An adjective is not exactly the name of anything, though 
something akin thereto. In such an expression as snow 
is white, it cannot be said that white is a name. That it 
is a word is certain. It is also certain that it denotes 
a quality, or attribute. Yet it is not the name of that 
quality. The name of that quality is whiteness. Neither 
can it be said that white is quite equivalent to white thing. 

White, then, and adjectives like it are not names. They 
are, rather, words that suggest names. 

§ 108. An Adjective shows that the Substantive with 
which it is united possesses a certain quality. To say that 
glass is smooth, clear, brittle, and bright, is to say that it 
possesses the qualities of smoothness, clearness, brittleness, 
and brightness. 

Qualities may be possessed in different degrees. One 
piece of glass may be brighter than another, another may 
be brighter still, and a third the brightest of all. English 
Adjectives, therefore, though they have neither Gender 
nor Number, nor yet Case, have three Degrees of Compa- 
rison, viz. : 

1. The Positive: which gives the word in its simple 

form ; as bright : 

2. The Comjparative : formed from the Positive by the 

addition of -er ; as bright-er : 

3. The Superlative : formed from the Positive by the ad- 

dition of -est ; as bright-est. 

§ 109. The sign of the Comparative Degree is equivalent 
in meaning to the word more. In the word bright-er, the 
syllable -er is the sign of the Comparative Degree. The 
word bright-er is equivalent in meaning to more bright. 

The sign of the Superlative Degree is equivalent in 
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meaning to the word most. In the word hriglit-est, the 
syllable -est is the sign of the Superlative Degree. The 
word hright-est is equivalent in meaning to the words most 
bright, 

§ 110. The comparative degree is formed from the posi- 
tive by the addition of the syllable -er: as cold, cold-er; 
rich, rich-er; d/ry, dry-er ; low, low-er. This is the man- 
ner in which the greater part of the English comparatives 
are formed. 

The following positives have no comparative, and also no 
superlative forms : — good, had, evil, ill. There are in the 
current English no such words as good-er, hadd-er, evill-er, 
ilUer ; or good-est, badd-est, evilUest, ill-est. 

The following comparatives (and superlatives) have no 
positive forms: worse, worst; better, best. There are in the 
current English no such words as wor and bett. 

§ 111. The comparative form elder, — The positive form 
old has two comparatives ; cl) old-er ; b) eld-er. A know- 
ledge of the following facts will account for the latter form. 
In Anglo-Saxon there were several words, which, besides 
adding the syllable -re, changed the vowel. 

A. S. Positive. A.S. Comparative. A. S. Superlative. English. 



Lang 


Leng-re 


Leng-est 


Long 


Strang 


Streng-re 


Sfcreng-est 


Strong 


Geong 


Gyng-re 


Gyng-est 


Young 


Sceorl 


Scyrt-re 


Scyrt-est 


Short 


TTeah 


Hy-rre 


J4yh-est 


High 


Eald 


Tld-re 


Tld-est 


OU. 



The Anglo-Saxon form yld-re, then, explains the English 
form elder. The word elder is often used as a substantive. 
"We say th>e elders of the people, 

§ 112. Latter, — The word late has two forms for the 
comparative degree : (1) later, (2) latter. In the first the 
vowel is the a in fate; in the second, the a in. fat. 

More, — As late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth we find 
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the positive form moe. Prom this more (mo-er) is regularly 
derived. 

Aether. — The positive form nith is obsolete. Erom this, 
the comparative form neth-er (in A. S. ni'Sere) is regularly 
derived. In phrases like the Ifetherlands, the nether re- 
gions, the word nether means low, or lower. 

Less, — This form is not satisfactorily accounted for. 

Near, — This word, although, in meaning, an adjective of 
the positive degree, is, in respect to its form a comparative. 
The -r is no part of the original word. The Anglo-Saxon 
form is neah for the positive ; nea-rre, nea-r, and ny-r for 
the comparative. Speakers who would be shocked at 
calling an idea an idear, say near for neah without mis- 
giving. Hence — 

Nearer is, in respect to its form, a double comparative, 
nea^-er. 

Further, — This means more in front, or more forwa/rd. 
It is derived from the word fore, as found in foremost. Be- 
sides the change of the vowel from otou (fore,fur'th'er), 
there is the addition of the sound of th. This sound was 
inserted in an early stage of language. It occurs in the 
old High German forms vor-d-aro, for-d-oro, vor-d-ero, 
for-d-arffur-d-ir, and in the A. S,for^, and English ^br^A. 

Farther, — This means more far, or more distant. It is 
derived from the word far, which appears in the following 
different forms : fairra, Moeso- Gothic ; verro, ver, fer. Old 
High German ; feor, Anglo-Saxon ; fiarri. Old Norse. The 
proper comparative is formed without the th ; as verr-dr, 
verr-oro. Old High German. In the English viord far-th-er 
the th is inserted, either because ^r-er is inharmonious, or 
from the word being confounded with fur-th-er. 

Former, — ^A comparative from the original wovdfore, 
Eor the insertion of the m {for-m-er) see § 117. 

§ 113. It is necessary to know that in the Moeso- Gothic 
the comparative degree was formed differently from the 
comparative degree in Anglo-Saxon, English, and the other 
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allied languages. Instead of being formed by the addition 
of the sound of -r, it was formed bj the addition of the 
sound of '8 or -z. 

Positive. ComparatiYe. English. 

aid ald-iza old, old-er 

sut sut-iza sweet, sweet-er 

blind blind-oza blind, blind-er. 

In the latter stages of language this s became r. 

In the word worse we may suppose that there is a rem- 
nant of the old comparative in -s or -z. The Moeso- Gothic 
form is vdirsiza, the Anglo-Saxon vyrsa. 

§ 114. The Superlative degree may be formed from the 
positive by the addition of the syllable -est ; as cold, cold-, 
est ; rich, rich-est ; dry, dry -est ; low, low-est. This is the 
manner in which the greatest part of the English super- 
latives are formed. 

§ 115. Best, last. — By comparing these with the words 
hett-er and lat-er (or latt-er), we discover that the sound 
of t has been lost. The full forms would be hett-est and 
lat-est. 

Least, — The nature of this form has not been satisfacto- 
rily determined. 

Mrst, — ^A superlative from the original word fore. 

Worst, — ^By referring to § 113 we shall see that the com- 
paratives in Moeso- Gothic were formed in -s or -z, "We have 
also seen that the Moeso- Gothic is supposed to exhibit the 
oldest forms of the languages allied to the English. Hence 
it is considered that the oldest process for forming the com- 
parative degree consisted in the addition of -« or -z ; and 
that it was during some later period that the sound of -s or 
'Z became changed into that of -r. 

By referring to § 114 it will be seen that the superlative 
is formed from the positive by adding -st, or s followed by t. 
Such is the view that in the present English, and in most 
of the allied languages, it is necessary to take. It is clear, 
however, that, if the comparative were formed by adding to 
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the positive s instead of r, a different view might be taken. 
If the comparative degrees of words like sweet and hlifid 
were sweet-es (or sweeUez) and hlind-es (or blind-ez), just 
as they really were in Moeso-Gothic, we might then say that 
the superlative was formed from the comparative by adding 
-t, instead of saying that it was formed from the positive 
by adding -st. iN'ow this is the view really taken by J. 
Grrimm, who, on all these points, is a high authority ; in 
which case the word worst is a superlative regularly formed 
from the old comparative form worse. 

§ 116. Most.See § 112. 

Nearest. — See § 112. 

J^ext. — The superlative of ni^h, contracted from nighest. 
The Anglo-Saxon forms were neaJi, nyJi-st, neh-st, nyJi-ste. 
In A. S. the letter h was pronounced strongly, and sounded 
like g or Jc. This fact is still shewn in the spelling; as 
wigh. In the word next this sound is preserved, slightly 
changed into that of k ; next=^ne1C'St. 

Furthest.— Bee § 112. 

Farthest.-See § 112. 

Eldest.— Bee § 111. 

§ 117. Upmost, &c. — The common statement concerning 
words like upmost is, that they are compounds formed by 
the addition of most : this, however, is more than doubtful. 

The Anglo-Saxon language presents us with the follow- 
ing forms :— 

Anglo-Saxon. English. 

innema (inn-ema) inmost (in-m-ost) 

utema (iit-ema) outmost (out-m-ost) 

si^ema (si^S-ema) latest 

Isetema (ket-ema) latest 

ni^ma (ni^-ma) nethermost (neth-er-m-ost) 

forma (for-ma) foremost (fore-m-ost) 

SBftema (aft-ema) aftermost (aft-er-m-ost) 

ufema (uf-ema) upmost (up-m-ost) 

hindema (hind-ema) hindmost (hind-m-ost) 

midema (mid-ema) midmost (m\3l-xDL-o«^i^^. 
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Besides these, there are in the other allied languages 
words Wke frtima—first (M. G.), aftuma-=last (M. G.), 
miduma^middle (M. G.). 

Now the words in question show at once, that, as far as 
they are concerned, the m that appears in the last syllable 
of each has nothing to do with the word most. 

Prom the words in question there was formed, in Anglo- 
Saxon, a regular superlative form in the usual manner; viz, 
by the addition of -st ; as cBfte-m-esty fyr-m-est, late-m-est, 
st^-m-est, yfe-m-est^ ute-m-est, inne-m-est. 

Hence, in the present English, the different parts of the 
syllable most (in words like upmost) come from different 
quarters. The m is the m in the Anglo-Saxon words 
innema, &c. ; whilst the -st is the common sign of the super- 
lative. Hence, in separating such words as midmost into 
its component parts, we should write 

mid-m-ost not mid-most 

ut-m-ost „ ut-most 

up-m-ost „ up-most 

fore-m-ost „ fore-most 

in-m-ost „ in-most 

hind-m-ost „ hind-most 

out-m-ost „ out-most. 

In neth-er-mostf &c., there is a superlative super-added 
to a comparative. 

Now comes the transition from the Noun to the 

Veeb. 

§ 118. Certain words, like hunter and cleansing, are called 
Verbal Substantives or Yerbals. They have their corre- 
sponding Verbs ; Titmter being formed from hunt by the ad- 
dition of -er : cleansing from cleanse by the addition of 
'ing. 

In form, these last are for the most part identical with 

the Participle ; and there is no want of writers who treat 

them as such. Sunting, for instance, is made the Participle 

of hunt; rising^ oi rise. T\iat. t\ie x^^%xc^AMv^^,\vo^Never, 
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is accidental, and that the two forms have no original con- 
nection, becomes clear upon a little consideration. In the 
first place, there are such plural forms as tlie risings of the 
north; the huniinijs of the hare; the watchings and wah- 
vngs of an anxious man. 

Secondly, the Anglo-Saxon form of the Substantive was 
not -ing, but -ung ; whilst that of the Participle was -nd. 
The Participle of cl(Pnsian-=to cleanse, was clmnsiand. The 
equivalent to the word cleansing was clcensung, 

§ 119. The Verbals in -ing denote actions and results. 
Su/nting is the act performed by a hunter; sleeping the 
deed done by one who sleeps. 

Instead of the Verbal we may use the Verb preceded by 
to — Hiding early is good for the health ; or, To rise early is 
good for the health. 

The Verbals in -er denote agents ; a hunter being one 
who hunts ; a sleeper one who sleeps. 

A horse may rim, or a man may run. The horse may 
ru/n to-day, the man may have run yesterday ; but if I wish 
to have the notion of the act of rtmning, I must abstract it 
from both the horses and the men who perform it, as well 
as from the time at which it was performed. 

The result is something which I can imagine, but which 
I cannot perceive through any of my senses. I can see a 
man in a state of happiness and I can see a horse in the act 
of ru/nning. Sappiness, however, without some happy ob- 
ject, or the act of running, without some object that runs, 
I cannot perceive, though I can imagine it. 

Por the present this is nearly all that need be said. "We 
are passing from one of the chief parts of speech to another, 
from the Pronoun, the Substantive, and the Adjective, to 
the Verb and Participle. "Which class is the most im- 
portant is difl&cult to say. The Verb, by many gram- 
marians, is looked upon as the primary part of speech, and 
from this view it derives its name. The Latin verhum 
means word, and the Verb has been held to be pre-emi- 
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nently the word in language. "Whether this doctrine be 
right or wrong need not now be asked. The object of the 
present remarks is to show that the difference between the 
two great classes is by no means very great ; and, in order 
to do this, an apparent deviation from the right line of in- 
vestigation has been resorted to. The Verbal is evidently 
derived from the Yerb ; and the Verb is the basis of the 
Verbal. Tet the Verbal, though a secondary and derived 
form, has been taken first. However, by thus taking it, we 
show more clearly the connection between the Verb and 
the Substantive. 

§ 120. A Verb can form, by itself, hoth the Predicate 
and the Copula of a Preposition ; as / call ; he speaJcs. 

Verbs can be resolved into their elements, and that part 
which coincides with the Predicate can be separated from 
that which coincides with the Copula. I call-=^I am call- 
ing ; he spealcs=^he is speaking. 

That part of the Verb which gives the Predicate is called 
a Participle. Calling, speaTcing, called, and spoken are Par- 
ticiples. 

The words which give the Copula are am, art, is, are, 
was, and were. 

In such propositions as / am speaking, thou art writing, 
he is singing, the words am, art, is, are, was, and were con- 
nect the subjects I, thou, he, she, it, we, ye, <fcc., with the 
predicates speaking, writing, singing, &c. 

§ 121. Verbs express actions. Actions are either In- 
transitive or Transitive. 

Intransitive actions imply an agent and an act; as I 
sleep, I walk, and / live. 

Transitive actions imply an agent, an act, and an object 
acted on; n& I strike the hall ; he loves his parents ; Brutus 
killed Ccdsa/r, 

Certain Transitives have Intransitives vtdth which they 
correspond, and from which they are formed by changing 
the vowel. Thus rise, lie, sit, fall, drink, are Intransitive ; 
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raise, lay, set, fell, drench. Transitive. To rise is to raise 
oneself. To fell is to mahe to fall. 

§ 122. In respect to their inflection Yerbs are (1) related 
to the Substantive, (2) related to the Adjective, and (3) 
characterized by peculiarities of their own. 

So far as the Verb is related to either the Substantive or 
the Adjective it is Declined. So far as it is characterized 
by peculiarities of its own it is Conjugated. 

The Declension of the Verb in Anglo-Saxon was fuller 
than it is in the present English. 

In Anglo-Saxon there was a true Infinitive Mood which 
ended in -an, as hcernan=burn, liifian=:love. When this 
was preceded by to, -an became -enne; as to lufienne^=to 
love, to hcernenne^^to hum. 

This will perplex no one who has gone through the ele- 
ments of the Latin Grammar, and knows what is meant by 
an Infinitive Mood or a Gerund. Such a reader will at 
once compare liifian=love with amare ; h(Brnan=hurn with 
urere ; and to lufienne=ito love with ad amandum ; to hcern^ 
en/ne=.to burn with ad urendum. 

In like manner, the Participle in Anglo-Saxon had nob 
only as many cases as the Substantive, but it had a 
Gender as weU. 

Singular. 





Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Nevier. 


Nominative, 


Baemand 


Baernand 


Baernand 


Accusative, 


Baernandne 


Baernande 


Baernand 


Ablative. 


Bsernande 


Baemandre 


Baernande 


Dative. 


Baernandum 


Baernandre 


Baernandum 


Genitive, 


Baeriiandes 


Baernandre 


Baernandes. 




Flural, 






Masculine. 


Feminine. 


NeiUer. 


Nominative. 


Baernande 


Baernande 


Baernande 


Accusative. 


Baemande 


Baernande 


Baernande 


Ablative. 


Baernandum 


Baernandum 


Baernandum 


Dative, 


BaBmandum 


Baernandum 


Baernandum 


Genitive. 


Baernandra 


Bs&niandiTSk 


"^^^raasi^^^ 
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Yerbs, when Conjugated, have Number, Person, Mood, 
and Tense. 

§ 123. Nvmher, — ^When we say lie reads ^ we speak of 
an action performed by one person. In this case the verb 
is Singular. But, when we say they read, we speak of an 
action performed by more than one person. In this case 
the verb is Plural. "When there is a positive distinction 
of form between verbs singular and verbs plural there is a 
positive sign of Number. In Latin, voco=^I call ; whilst 
vocamus^=we call, 

§ 124. Person. — In the words thou speaTcest, the pronoun 
tliou is of the Second Person, and the verb speah, when taken 
along with it, has attached to it the syllable -est. The syl- 
lable -est is an ending or termination. It shows that the 
word is taken with a pronoun of the second person. It is 
a positive sign of the Second Person. The sign of the 
Third Person is -« ; as he speah-s, 

§ 125. Tense. — The forms call and call-ed are different. 
The presence of the -d is one sign, its absence another — 
the former being positive, the latter negative. A word with 
the sign of either past, present, or any other (such as 
future) time, is said to be in a certain Tense. The word 
call is in the Present, the word call-ed in the Past Tense. 

§ 126. Mood. — "When we say John walks, we state some- 
thing as a fact. "We say positively that the action of walk- 
ing is going on. 

When we say John ! walk ! we give orders for some- 
thing to take place ; viz. the action of walking. We do 
not say that the action of walking is positively taking place, 
or going to take place. We only express a wish, or give a 
command, that it should do so. 

When we say if John walk fast he mil fatigue himself 
we use the word walk in a third sense. We do not say 
that the action of walking is taking place, or has taken 
place, or will take place. Neither do we deliver an order 
that it may take place. We say, however, that if it do 
take place, something else wiW. ta\Le ^\afcfe «[\ao \ m«. that the 
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person who causes it to take place will fatigue himself. 
Now in this case there is the idea of conditions and contin- 
gencies. John's fatigue is contingent upon his walking 
fast ; that is, it is the fast walking that John's fatigue de- 
pends on. 

In John "begins to walk, the word walk is in a different 
sense from any of the preceding ; for it depends neither 
upon John, nor upon any conditional conjunctions. It de- 
pends upon begins. 

In John walks, the word walk is in the Indicative Mood.. 

In John! walk! the word walk is in the Imperative 
Mood. The word Imperative is derived from the Latin 
word impero^= I command. 

In if John walk fast, he will fatigue himself the word 
walk is in the Conjunctive Mood. In this case there is 
conjoined with the proposition in question another proposi- 
tion. Se will fatigue hvmself is one proposition ; John 
walks fast is another. The word if connects the two, and 
this connection changes the mood of the word walks; 
which becomes walk. From this fact the mood is called 
Conjunctive ; from the Latin word conjungo ^^ I conjoin, or 
join together. 

In John begins to walk, the verb walk merely states what 
the action is that John begins to perform. And this is an 
action without a direct agent. That to walk is connected 
with John is true. The connection, however, is anything 
but direct. It is also true that the person who begins 
to walk is a walker, or one who walks. This, however, 
is an accident. In such expressions as John refuses to 
walk, or John ceases to walk, there is no walking at all. 
All that John does is to refuse, or to cease to do some- 
thing ; and it is upon the Verbs refuse or cease, and not 
upon the Substantive John that the Infinitive to walk de- 
pends. 

How slight, however, is the difference between refusing 
to walk and refusing the action of walking. Equally slight 
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is the difference between a Yerb in the Infinitive Mood 
and a !N'oun. Slighter still is the difierence between he 
hegins to move, he begins a movement, he begins motion. 

This makes the Declension of the Infinitive Mood, pre- 
valent in Anglo-Saxon, and still to be found in its frag- 
ments in the present English, intelligible. At the present 
moment the Infinitives like to err, though preceded by a 
Preposition, and (as such) showing that they originated in 
an Oblique Case, are, for all practical purposes. Nomina- 
tives. 

To err is human ; to forgive divine. 

Here — 

To err^=error ; to forgive=forgiveness. 

Signs of Ntjmbbe. 
§ 127. In the words a-m spea1c-est,spealc-eth (or speak-s), 
the sounds of -m -est, and -eth (or -s) respectively denote a 
difference of person. They also denote a difference of 
number, since they are found only in the singular. But 
this they do in a secondary way. They are truly the signs 
of persons. The only real sign expressive of a. difference of 
number occurs in the past tense of the indicative mood of 
the verb substantive. 

Singular. Plural. 

I was. "We were. 

Thou wast. Te were. 

He was. They were. 

Sung and sang. — In Anglo-Saxon the vowel in the second 
person singular in the preterite of words like sing {sang, 
9img) was different from that in the first (ic sang, Ipu sunge). 
The same took place in respect to the numbers ; e. g. 

Ic am, Iran. We umon, we rim. 

Ic ongan, I began. We ongunnon, we begun. 

Ic span, I span. We spunnon, we sptm. 

Ic sang, I sang. "We sungon, we sung. 

Ic swang, I swa/ng. We swungon, we swung. 

Ic dranc, I drank. We druncon. we drunk, &c. 
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There are no sucli forms in A. S. as ic (or he) sKmmm, or 
as we {ge or hi) swsimTnon, Now this distinction of number 
is not adhered to in the present English. It is the author's 
opinion that the writers and speakers who say I (or he) 
san^f say also toe (j/e or thei/) sang ; whilst those who say 
we (j/e or they) swum, say also 1 (or he) swv/m. 

SiGKs OE Mood. 
§ 128. The only instance in English of a verb in one 
mood being distinguished from a verb in another by any 
positive sign, occurs in the conjugation of the word was. 



Indicative. 
Singular. Plural. 

I was. We were. 

Thou wast, Te were. 
He was. They were. 



Subjunctive, 
Singular. Plural. 

If I were. If we were. 
If thou wert. If ye were. 
If he were. If they were. 



In the sentence John walks, as compared with the sen- 
tence if John walk he will be fatigued, there is a difference 
between the word walks (indicative), and the word walk 
(conjunctive). The conjunctive omits the sign of the person 
(-s). This, however, is only a negative sign, and conse- 
quently scarcely constitutes a true distinction in form be- 
tween the two moods. 

SiGKs OF Pebson. 

§ 129. Sign of the First Person Singular. — Pound in 
one verb only. In the word a7n (a-m) the m is no part of 
the original word. It is the sign of the first Person Sin- 
gular Present Indicative. Beyond this, no word in English 
has, in any mood, tense, or number, any form of termination 
for the Eirst Person. 

§ 130. Sign of the Second Person Singular. — The usual 
sign of the Second Person Singular is -st, as thou call-est. 
It occurs both in the present and past tenses ; thou called' st, 
thou spakest. Like the pronoun thou, it is rarely used ex- 
cept in formal discourse. 
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§ 131. Sign of the Third JPerson Singular. — The usual 
sign of the Third Person Singular is the sound of the 
syllable -eth, or of the letters «, z (or es) ; as he call-eth, or 
he calls. The first of these two forms is only used in 
formal discourse. The Third Person is only found in the 
indicative mood, and in the present tense. We cannot say 
if he sjpeaketh, or if he speaks ; neither can we say he called^ 
th, ov he called-s, he sjpak-eth^ or he spake-s. 

Whether the addition be the sound of « in seal (as hits) 
of z in zeal (as call-z), or of the syllable ez (as hiss-ez), 
depends upon the same circumstances as the use of the 
same sounds in the possessive cases, and the nominatives 
plural. 

Throughout the whole of the plural there are no signs 
of the persons ; i, e, no changes of form : — we call, ye call, 
they call ; we called, ye called, they called, 

§ 132. In respect to Person the following peculiarities 
deserve notice. 

Forms sung est and sa,ngest. — In Anglo-Saxon, the word 
sing, and a great number of words like it, took in the 
past tense a different vowel for the second person from the 
one found in the first and third ; e. g. Ic SMig {I sang), he 
sang (he sang) were the forms for the first and third person 
singular ; where the vowel was a. But the second person 
singular was Jw sunge (thou sungest) ; where the vowel 
was u. In this way were conjugated (amongst others) the 
following verbs : smm, begin, sing, spring, ring, sink, drink, 
shrink, run. In all these words the second person singular 
of the past tense was formed in u, whilst the first and third 
persons took the vowel a; e, g, Ipu sioumme, ]>u on-gunne, 
]pu sunge, ]>u sprunge, ]^u rnnge, j>u sunce, \u drxmce, Ipu 
rnnne ^= thou swummest, thou hegunnest, thou sungest, &c. 
&c. ; and, on the other hand, Ic (or he) swam, Ic (or he) 
ongsinn, Ic (or he) sang, Ic (or he) sprang, Ic (or he) ra,ng, 
Ic (or he) sank, Ic (or he) drank, Ic (or he) rann = I (or 
he) swam, I (or he) began, &c., &c. There were no such 
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forms in Anglo-Saxon, as Ic (or he) swumm, or as ^u 
8W2mme. Now this distinction of person is not adhered to 
in the present English, since it is the author's opinion that 
the writers and speakers who say / (or he) san^, say also 
thou sdmgest ; whilst those who say thou sungest, say also 
I (or he) sung, 

§ 133. Second JPersons not ending in -st. — In five words 
the sign of the second person singular is not -est (as in 
read-est), but -t; as ar-t, was-t, wer-t, shal-t, wil-t : thou 
ar-t, thou was-t, thou wer-t, thou shal-t, thou wil-t. There 
are no such words as ar-est, was-est, wer-est, shall-est ; and 
the word will-est, when used at all, is different ia sense 
from wil-t. 

Tenses and Paeticiples. 

§ 134. The Tenses are two — the Present, as I call, I 
speak; the Past, as I called, I spoke. The Past is also 
called the Preterite, from the Latin prceteritus=zgone hy or 
past. 

The Participles are two ; the Present and the Past or 
Preterite. 

The Present Participle is Active; as calling, speaTcing, 
The Past or Preterite is Passive ; as called, spoken. 

Conjugation. 

§ 135. The word called, i. e, the form ending in -ed is 
only one out of many. It is well known that there is a 
great number of words with either the same or a similar 
termination, viz, moved, instructed, planted, &c. 

The same applies to words like spoke. There are many 
others formed on the same principle, i, e, there are many 
others where the Past tense is formed from the Present by 
changing the vowel; as steal, stole, drink, drank, draw, 

drew, &c. 

So much for the Fast Tenses, What applies to them 
applies (in a general way at least) to the JPast Farticiple, 
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as well. Where the Tense ends in -ed, the Participle (as 
a general rule) does the same. 

Where the Tense is formed by changing the vowel, the 
Participle (as a general rule) either ends, or has ended in 

-en. Thus — 

1. Call, csHil-ed, caHH-ed. 

2. Sp^ak, spc>ke, spoke/^. 

Such is the general sketch of the difference between the 
two forms of the Past, or Preterite, Tense ; forms which, 
in a general way, coincide with a difference of form in the 
Participle. How this difference may be explained is an- 
other question. At present it is convenient to take the 
details of the two classes. 

roBMs IS 'ED, -2>, OB- T, 

§ 136. These come first, for no better reason, however, 
than the fact of the process which they exhibit being 
Current and Vital, rather than Obsolete. (See § 103.) It 
is certain that if a new verb were introduced into the 
English Language it would form its Preterite and Parti- 
ciple in d, t, or -ed, and not by any change of the vowel ; 
in other words, it would be Conjugated like plant or call, 
rather than like sing or drink. 

Again — a great number of Preterites which were ance 

formed by changing the vowel tiow end in -ed, -d, or -t ; a 

phenomenon from which we may infer that there is a tendency 

for the one form to be displaced by the other ; and the more 

we compare the older stages of our language with the 

newer, the more clearly we see that such is actually the 

case. The following Presents and Preterites of the modern 

English end in -d or -t. In Anglo-Saxon they changed the 

vowel. 

English. A. S. 

Present. Past. Present. Past. 

Wreak Wreaked Wrece Wrae'c. 

Fret Eretted Erete Erae't. 
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English. 


A. S. 




Present. 


Past. 


Present. 


Past. 


Mete 


Meted 


Mete 


Mse't. 


Shear 


Sheared 


Seere 


Scear. 


Braid 


Braided 


Brede 


Brffi'd. 


Knead 


Kneaded 


Cuede 


Cnm'd. 


Dread 


Dreaded 


Drse'de 


Dred. 


Sleep 


Slept 


Slape 


Slep. 


Pold 


Polded 


Pealde 


Peold. 


Wield 


Wielded 


Wealde 


Weold. 


Wax 


Waxed 


Weaxe 


Weox. 


Leap 


Leapt 


.Hledpe 


Kleop. 



With many others. 

A great many of these old forms are still to be found by 
those who know where to seek them, viz., amongst the pro- 
yincial dialects of Grreat Britain, where they are stigmatized 
as vulgarisms, though they belong to the language as it 
was spoken by the venerable Beda and written by the 
learned Alfred. Meanwhile, the change from the forms in 
'd or -t to the forms in a vowel is extremely rare. 

POEMS ErrECTED BY ADDING D OE T. 

§ 137. The verbs under notice fall into three primary 
classes or divisions. 

1st. Verbs forming their preterites by the simple addi- 
tion of the sounds of -d, -t, or -ed: as move, moved; toss, 
tossed (pronounced tost) ; instruct, instructed. 2nd. Verbs 
forming their preterites by the addition of the sounds of 
-d, -t, and by shortening the vowel of the present : aa,Jlee, 
fled; keep, hept, 3rd. Verbs forming their preterites by 
the addition of the sounds of -d or -t, and by changing the 
vowel: as, tell, tol-d; catch, caught. 

§ 138. First Division. — In the past tenses of this class, 
the sound of -d, -t, or -ed is simply added to the present 
form. 
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serve 


served 


dip 


dipped {dip{) 


erv 


cried 


slipt 


slipped (slipt) 


betray 


betrayed 


stept 


stepped (sfepf) 


eipell 


expelled 


look 


looked (Jookf) 


accuse 


accused 


pluck 


plucked (pluckf) 


instruct 


instructed 


toss 


tossed (Jost) 


invite 


invited 


push 


pushed (jpushf) 


waste 


wasted 


confess 


confessed (eonfesl) 



sweep 


swept 


lose 


lost 


flee 


fled. 



§ 139. Second Division. — ^In the second division of weak 
verbs -J or -t, is added, and the vowel (if long) is made 
short. 

feel felt 

creep crept 

sleep slept 

This is the proper place for noticing those words the 
present tense of which ends in -t or -d; for whenever this 
is the case a difficulty must occur in forming the preterite, 
— a difficulty arising out of the concurrence of the two 

fs, or d^s. 

First Method. — ^This difficulty is met, in the first in- 
stance, by inserting a vowel between the -t or -d of the 
present, and the -t or -d which is the sign of the preterite ; 
as instruct, instruct^e-d, not instrucft. It is remarkable, 
however, that this way of meeting the difficulty occurs in 
only a few words ; as instruct, invite, waste, plant, end. 

Observe, 1. That the words ending in -d or -t are the only 
words in English that ever form their preterites by the 
addition of the sound of the syllable -ed. In words like 
moved (moovd) and killed (killd) the e is present to the eye 
only. 

Observe, 2. That, of the words ending in -d or -t forming 
their preterites by the sound of the syllable -ed, very few 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin. To instruct, invite, adopt, 
adapt, respect, &c., are all of Prench or Latin extraction, 
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and have come into the language since the time of the 
Norman conquest. 

Second Method. — The second method of denoting the 
difference between the present and preterite of verbs 
ending in -d or -t, is by shortening the vowel in the latter 
tense ; as meet, light, shoot, which form as preterites met, 
Tit, shot; or as feed, bleed, breed, speed, lead, redd, which 
form as preterites fed, bled, bred, sped, led, read (pro- 
nounced red). 

Third Method. — The method just exhibited is inappli- 
cable in cases where the vowel in the present tense is 
short already; as in bend, lend. In this case the preterite 
is distinguished from the present by changing the sound of 
'd into that of 't ; as bend, rend, send, spend, lend, wend, 
gird, gild, build, which form as preterites bent, rent, sent, 
spent, lent, went, girt, gilt, built. 

Fotirth Method. — The method just exhibited is inappli- 
cable in cases where the vowel is already short, and where 
there is the sound of -t in the present tense as well; 
as in cut, cast. In this case the present and preterite are 
not distinguished from each other ; as cut, cost, spread, hit, 
hurt, put, set, burst, cast, knit. 

In shed the present and preterite are alike. 

There is no such word as shed-ed. Neither is -d changed 
into 't. There is no such word as shet. 

§ 140. Third Division. — In the third division the past 
tense is formed from the present by adding -d, -t, or -ed, 
and by changing the vowel; as tell, told; sell, sold. 

Before we consider the other words of this class, it is 
necessary to be familiar with the following facts respecting 
the affinities of the sounds of y in gun, and of k in kin ; 
inasmuch as, where any modification of these sounds occurs 
in verbs of the present division, the consonant is changed 
as well as the vowel. 

1. The sound of the k in kin is allied to the sound of the 
ch (tsh) in chest ; that is, the sound of k has a tendency to 
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change into that of tsh. In the words ^^ach, eatch, 'be8ee(Ax, 
the last sound is that of tsh ; as teatsh, catsh, heseetsJi, Now 
this sound originated in the sound of k. It can be shewn 
from the comparison of languages that sounds like ka be- 
come, (1.) ki/a, (2.) ksha, (3.) tsha. Hence the words 
teach, catch, and beseech are liable to the same changes as 
teak, cak, heseeJc, would be liable to. 

2. The sounds of h (as in Jean) and g (as in gti/n) are 
allied to each other. They are also allied to the same 
sounds, so that to all the changes whereto the sound of k 
is liable, the sound of g is liable also. 

3. The sounds of k and g, as in hrick and hrig, are 
allied to the sound of ng, as in hring, 

4. The sounds of k, g, and ng, allied to each other, are 
also allied to the sounds of h (in hot^ and of y (in yet) . 
Very often the h is sounded strongly and in the throat ; in 
which case it is still more akin to the sound of y (as in gu/n), 

5. The sound of y (in yet) and of h (in hot) have a great 
tendency to be softened in pronunciation, and afterwards 
to be omitted altogether. 

Putting these facts together, we can understand how 
syllables that once contained the sounds of k, g, ng, ngk, 
tsh, y, and h may gradually miss those sounds ; having first 
changed them, and afterwards lost them altogether. 

1. /S'ee^, present ; sough-t, preterite. The forms in A. S. 
are sece, soh-te. The sound of the altered k preserved in 
the spelling gh, 

2. Teach, present; taugh-t, preterite. The forms in 
A. S. are tcece, tceh-te. The sound of the altered k pre- 
served in the spelling gh, 

3. Beach. — The present preterite is reached (reat-sht), 
belonging to the first division. There is, however, the 
older preterite raugh-t, formed in the same way as taugh-t, 
A. S. rcece, rah-te. 

4. beseech, present; hesough-t, preterite. Pormed on 
*he same principle as taugh-t. 
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5. Catch, present ; caugh-t, preterite. The sound of the 
altered h is still represented in the spelling gh, 

6. Bring, present; hrough-t, preterite. The altered 
sound of ng is represented in the spelling gh. The A. S. 
forms were hringe, hroh-te. 

7. Think, present; though-t, preterite. The altered 
sound of the nh is exhibited in the spelling gh. The A. S. 
forms were \ince, ]>6'te, 

8. Work, present; work-ed, and wrough-t, preterite. 
The word wrough-t is formed on the same principle as 
sough't, except that, over and above the usual change, there 
is a transposition of the sound of the r. The A. S. forms 
were wyrce, worh-te, 

9. Owe, present ; otigh-t, preterite. The forms in A. S. 
age, ahte. In this case the original g is represented in the 
spelling only ; and that by w in the present, and gh in the 
preterite, tense. Owe is pronounced o, and ough-t is pro- 
nounced aut. This change from the sound of g to that of 
w, although not noticed above, is found in many words : as 
sorrow, sorwe. Old English; sorge, Danish; sorg, 8orh,A. S. 

10. JBtig, present ; hough-t, preterite. The original g is 
found in A. S. hgcge, hoh-te, 

§ 141. The following verbs have peculiarities in the form 
of their preterites. 

Made. — The form in A. S. is macie. 

Laid — The A. S. form was legde. 

Sad. — The form in A. S. is hcef-de. 

Burnt. — The following preterites are remarkable, viz. 
burnt, learned (pronounced lernt), spoilt, dealt, dreamed 
(pronounced dremt), felt, dwelt, knelt, meant, spelled (pro- 
nounced spelt), spilled (pronounced spilt). In aU these 
these we find the sound of -t where we expect that of -d. 

Left, cleft, &c. — The following preterites are remarkable, 
viz. left, cleft, lereft. They end in the sound of -t, which 
is sharp. Tet the last sound of the present tense is that 
of 'V, which is flat. Hence we should expect that the pre- 
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terites would be leaved, cleaved, bereaved, pronounced leevd, 
cleevdy bereevd, 

EOEMS EFFECTED BY CHATfGING THE VoWEL. 

§ 142. These are best explained by the following table ; 
wherein the asterisk (*) denotes that the word to which it 
is attached is obsolete. 

The letter (p) stands for plural, and it is supposed that 
the forms by the side of which it appears are derived from 
the plural forms as exhibited in § 127, or from (what is the 
same thing) those of the second person singular as ex- 
hibited in § 132. 



PRESENT. 

faU 

befaU 

hold 

draw 

show 

slay 

fly 

blow 

crow 

know 

grow 

throw 

beat 

heave 

cleave 

weave 

freeze 

steal 

speak 

swear 

bear 

bear 

forbear 

tear 

shear 

wear 



PAST TENSK. 

(First form.) 
fell 

befell 

held 

drew 
*shew 

slew 

flew 

blew 

crew 

knew 

grew 

threw 

beat 
•hove 
*clove 

wove 

froze 

stole 

spoke 

swore 

bore 

bore 

forbore 

tore 
*shbre 

wore 



PAST TBN&B. 

(Second form.) 



*clave 



*stale 

*spake 

*sware 

*bare 

*bare 



*tare 



*ware 



PARTICIPLE. 

(Full form.) 
fallen 

befallen 
holden 
drawn 
shown 
slain 
flown 
blown 
crown 
known 
grown 
thrown 
beaten 
•hoven 
cloven 
woven 
frozen 
stolen 
spoken 
sworn 
borne 
born 
forborne 
torn 
shorn 
worn 



PARTICIPLE. 

(Shortened form.) 



beat 
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break 

shake 

take 

forsake 

get 

beget 

forget 

eat 

seethe 

tread 

come 

overcome 

become 

bid 

forbid 

give 

forgive 

wake 

awake 

lade 

grave 

shape 

strike 

arise 

abide 

smite 

ride 

stride 

glide 

slide 

chide 

drive 

thrive 

strive 

write 

climb 

sUt 

bite 

swim 

begin 

spin 



PA8TTKV8K. 

(First form.) 
broke 
shook 
took 
forsook 
got 
begot 
forgot 
ate 
*sothe 
trod 



PAST TBN8B. 

(Second form.) 
brake 



bade 
forbade 
gave 
forgave 
woke 
awoke 
*lode 
•grove 
•shope 
strack 
arose 
abode 
smote 
rode 
strode 
♦glode 
*8lode 
*chode 
drove 
throve 
strove 
wrote 
clomb 
♦sht 
♦bat 
swam 
began 
*span 



*gat 
•begat 



ete 



nrad 
came 
overcame 
became 
bid 
forbid 



"ans 

•smit 

•rid 

•strid 

sUd 
chid 



writ 

slit 
bit 

BWXUXl p, 

begun jj. 
spun j9. 



PARTICIPLE. 

(Full form.) 
broken 

shaken 

taken 

forsaken 

gotten 

begotten 

forgotten 

eaten 

sodden 

trodden 



PARTICIPLB. 

(Shortened form.) 
broke 



bidden 
forbidden 
given 
forgiven 
? waken 
? awaken 
laden 
graven 
shapen 
stricken 
arisen 
abidden 
smitten 
ridden 
stridden 
glidden 
slidden 
chidden 
driven 
thriven 
striven 
written 



•slitten 
bitten 



got 
begot 
forgot 
eat 
*sod 
trod 
come 
overcome 
become 
bid 
forbid 



*smit 

•rid 

•strid 

•glid 
sUd 
chid 



writ 

sHt 

bit 

swum 

begun 

spun 
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win 

smg 

swing 

spring 

sting 

ring 

wring 

fling 

cling 
•hing 

string 

sling 

sink 

drink 

slirink 

stink 
•swink 

slink 

swell 

melt 

help 

delve 

dig 

stick 

run 
burst 

bind 

find 

grind 

wind 
choose 



PAST TBN8K. 

(First fonn.) 
*wan 

sang 
*8wang 

sprang 
•stang 

rang 
•wrang 
*flang 
*clang 
*hang 
*strang 
•slang 

sank 

drank 

shrank 
*8tank 
*swank 
^slank 
•swoll 
•molt 
♦holp 
*dolve 

dug 

stuck 
ran 
♦barst* 
•band 
♦fand 
♦grand 
*wand 
chose 



PAST TKNSK 

(Second form, 
won* p. 
sungj9. 
swung ^. 
sprung j7. 
stung j9. 
rung 
wrung 2?. 
flung ^. 
clung p. 
hung^. 
strung j3. 
slung p. 
sunkjp. 
drunk jp. 
shrunk jp. 
stunk p. 
*8wunk p. 
slunk j9. 



PARTfCrPLK. 

(FuU form.) 



run j3. 
burst jj. 
bound p, 
found p. 
ground p. 
wound p. 



'sungen 



sunken 

drunken 

shrunken 



•swinken 



swollen 
molten 
•holpen 
*dolven 



bursten 
bounden 



PARTICIPLK. 

'Shortened form. 

won* 

sung 

swung 

sprung 

stung 

rung 

wrung 

flung 

clung 

hung 

strung 

slung 

sunk 

drunk 

shrunk 

stunk 
*swunk 

slunk 



dug 

stuck 

run 

burst 

bound 

found 

ground 

wound 



chosen 



Eemabks. 

§ 143. In all these cases found in tbe fifth column it 
must especially be remembered that the rejection of the 
-en occurs only in the later stages of our language. In 
words like fownd the original participle was fmden, and 
so on throughout. 



> Pronounced wu». 



And, by transposition, "brcLSt. 
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The vowel of the participle is often the same as the 
vowel of the past tense, as spohe, spoken; but not always, 
as tooTc, taken. When the former is the case, and when, 
at the same time, the -en (or -n) is rejected, the past 
tense and the participle passive have the same form ; as I 
foimd, I have found. In this case it seems as if the past 
tense was used^br the participle. Now it is only in a few 
words, and in the most modern forms of our language, that 
this is really done. 

Held, — The regular participle is Jwlden, Consequently 
the form that would arise from the simple rejection of the 
-en would be hold. Such, however, is not the case. Held 
is really a preterite form used as a participle. The same 
reasoning applies to the compound he-hold, 

Struck, — The regular participle is stricken. Never- 
theless, there is no such word as strick. 

Smote, — The regular participle is smitten. This is occa- 
sionally used. It ought always to be so. The shortened 
form smit (I have smit) is also of occasional occurrence. 
When smote, however, occurs, it occurs through a confusion 
of the preterite and participial forms. A stanza from Lord 
Byron's Hebrew Melodies illustrates the whole of the 
present section : — 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail ; 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Has melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 

The words broke and smote, both exceptionable, are excep- 
tionable in different degrees and for different reasons. 
Broke is not necessarily a preterite form used partici- 
piaUy. It may be (and probably it is) the participial 
form abbreviated (hrok-eti, broke). Smote, however, cannot 
have arisen out of any abbreviation of a participial form. 
Such a form would be smit. 

Prom ride, &c., the best forms are ridden, stridden^ 
written; the next best rid, strid, torit ; the worst rode, 
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strode, wrote, Few writers would print such a sentence as 
I have wrote a look, 

§ 144. Forlorn. — This is a participle formed from the 
verb lose, the s being changed into r. The same change 
takes place in the words recir and raise. 
change from s to r was less limited. 

I choose ; 



In the A. S. the 



ceose, 

ceas, 

forleose, 

forleas, 

hreose, 

hreas, 



I chose. 
I lose ; 
I lost, 
I riish ; 
I rushed. 



curon, 

gecoren, 

forluron, 

forloren, 

lu7uron, 

gehroren, 



we chose; 

chosen, 

we lost ; 

lost, 

we rushed; 

rushed. 



In Milton we find — 



The piercing air 



Bums frore, and cold performs the eflfect of fire. 

Paradise Lost. 

The word Jrore is from the A. S. gefroven=frozen, 

§ 145. The prefix ge- in Anglo-Saxon was as necessary a 

part of the past participle as the terminations -d, or -w ; 

and so it is in German at the present moment. The 

German says — 

Ich habe yesagt=I have said. 

Ich habe yesehen=I have seen, &c. 

In modern English, however, it is obsolete. At the 

same time, it occurs in a word, which, though only found in 

such writings of the present century as affect an antiquated 

form, occurs in a poem so well known as the Allegro of 

Milton — 

But hail thou, goddess, fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne ; 
But by men heart-easing mirth, &c. 

It means called; and was in Anglo-Saxon, geclepod, from 
clepian=^to call. 

§ 146. The following words — some belonging to the first, 
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some to the second, class — on account of certain apparent 
irregularities of form are noticed in detail. 

Lie and lay, — The confusion between lie and lay is so 
common, and, at the same time, so blameworthy, that it is 
advisable to notice it. To lie is a verb neuter or intransi- 
tive, the preterite of which is lay. To lay is a verb tran- 
sitive, the preterite of which is laid. In meaning the 
words are as different as sit and set^ one meaning simply 
to lie down, the other to cause to lie dovm. We may say 
either I lie dovm to sleep, or I lay myself dovm, in the 
Present Tense. We may also, in the Preterite, say I lay 
dovm or laid myself dovm. We cannot, however, say I 
mean to lay down, nor yet Imea/n to lie myself dovm. The 
proper Participle of lie is lien. It is, however, nearly 
replaced by the newer form lain. 

Da/re, — Dare is both Intransitive and Transitive. We 
can say I dared to fight and I dared (or challenged) him 
to fight. It can only be used in the Present Tense, and 
has for its Preterite dared. Dv/rst is Intransitive onlv. 
It never means challenge. It can, however, be used both 
as a Present and as a Preterite. We can say, 1 durst not 
do so now, and I dv/rst not so when you spoTce to me. 

Own. — Se orvned to having done it means, he admitted, 
conceded, or granted that he had done it. When oum has 
this sense it is a different word from the ovm which signi- 
fies possess, and comes from the Anglo-Saxon an, meaning 
I have granted, of which the plural is v/nnon. 

Own. — Oum meaning possess is a different word from ovm 
meaning to grant. It comes from owe, and until after the 
reign of Elizabeth was destitute of the -n. 

See where he comes ; nor poppy nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 

Which thou owe'dst yesterday. Othello. 

Owe, the older form of own, meojnng possess, comes from 
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the Anglo-Saxon ah; meaning I have acquired, of which the 
plural is agon. 

Should and would, — The Anglo-Saxon preterite of sceal 
was sculde ; so that the I in should, though not pronounced, 
belongs to the word. The same is the case with would from 
will. 

Could, — The Anglo-Saxon preterite of can was cu^e, in 
Old English, coud. The -I of the present language is not 
sounded and ought not to be written. It is inserted after 
the false analogy suggested by the words would and should. 

May, — The Anglo-Saxon form of may was mag, of which 
the plural was mugon. Hence the -g- in might. 

Become, — That dress becomes you means that dress suits 
you. When become has this sense it is a different word 
from become in such phrases as the weather became colder. 
It comes from the Anglo-Saxon beqweman, of which the 
preterite was beqwemede, and corresponds with the German 
bequem =: convenient. 

Become. — Become in such phrases as the weather became 
colder is a different word from become meaning to shit. It 
comes from the Anglo-Saxon becomman, of which the pre- 
terite was becam. 

Do. — This will do means this will answer the purpose. 
When do has this sense it is a different word from the do 
which signifies to act. It comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
dedh, of which the preterite was dohte, and corresponds 
with the word taugen in German and duge in Danish. In 
its present form it has lost a -g. 

Do. — Do meaning to act is a different word from do 
meaning to answer the purpose. It comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon do, of which the preterite is dyde, and corresponds 
with the German thue. 

Be. — Be takes three forms — be, being, and been. The 
form be-est, though used by Milton, is obsolete. 

Be is only used in Commands, in Conditional Proposi- 
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tions, and in the Infinitive Mood — as, he gone — if it he so 
— I wonder how it can he — I toish to he alone. 

Being is the Present, heen the Past, Participle — Whilst 
one was heing planted the other was heing cut dovm — I have 
heen at worJc, 

Am. — Am takes four forms ; as — I am ; thou art ; N, or 
M, is; we, ye, they a/re. 

The -m in a-m is no part of the original word, but the 
sign of the first person. Am is the only word that has 
such a sign. 

The -t in ar-t, as a sign of the second person singular, is 
found in three other words, wast (and wert), shalt, and 
unit. 

The evidence that is is connected with am, art, and are 
can only be got through the allied languages. 



Sanskrit 


Asmi 


Asi 


Asti 


Lithuanic 


Esmi 


Essi 


Esti 


Slavonic 


Tesmi 


Tesi 


Testy 


Latin 


Sum 


Es 


Est 


MmsO' Gothic 


Im 


Is 


1st 


Anglo-Saxon 


Eom 


Art 


Is. 



Was. — Was is found in two Moods — the Indicative and 
the Conjunctive. 

Indicative. 

I was We were 

Thou wast Ye were 

He was They were 

Suhjtmctive. 

If I were If we were 

If thou wert If ye were 

If he were If they were. 

It is usual to call the verb he irregular, and to conjugate 
am and was as if they belonged to it. That this is incorrect 
is plain, inasmuch as there is no etymological connection 
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between tlie three words. They are separate verbs, ex- 
pressive of a similar idea. Each is defective in some parts 
of its conjugation : whilst the parts which are wanting in 
one are made by the forms of the other two. There is no 
Preterite to he and am, no Present to was. 

In was and were observe the change from s to r. 

§ 147. In respect to their relation to one another, in the 
expression of Time, Verbs are either Verbs Proper or 
Auxiliar. 

The Adjective Auxiliary means assistant or Tielpifig ; 
being derived from the Latin word auxilium = help. It is 
a term often used by grammarians, especially when speak- 
ing of Verbs. The best way of ascertaining its meaning 
is to attend to the following comparisons. 

1. Where the Englishman says to be beaten, the ancient 
Roman said verberari ; the former using a combination of 
words, the latter a single word in a particular Mood, Tense, 
and Voice — verberari being the Present Tense of the In- 
finitive Mood of the Passive Voice of verbero. Upon the 
same principle — 

2. The English I am, thou art, he is, we are, ye are, they 
are moving are, in Latin, moveo, moves, movet, movemus, 
movetis, movent. 

3. Also I was, tJiou wast, he was, we were, ye were,, they 
were moving are, in Latin, movebam, movebas, movebat, move- 
bamus, movebatis, movebant. 

4i. Also I have, thou hast, he has, we have, ye have, they 
have bitten are, in Latin, momordi, momordisti, momordit, 
momordimus, momordistis, momorderunt. 

5, 6. Also I shall, or will, call, &c.,=vocabo, vocabis, 
vocabit, vocabimus, vocabitis, vocabunt. 

7. Also let us go = in Latin eamus. 

8. Also / have come (veni) that (ut) I may see (videam) 
= veni ut videam ; whilst I came that I might see = veni 
ut viderem. 

In all these instances the Latin uses a single word, i, e. a 
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Verb in a certain Mood, Tense, or Voice, which Mood, 
Tense, or Voice, is characterized by its particular inflection. 
In English, however, we look for these inflections in vain. 
There are difew signs of Tense and Mood — ^but only 2ifew, 
The amount of inflection exhibited in the Latin is wholly 
wanting. We have, however, something in the place of it. 
By combining the words he, am, have, &c., with our Infini- 
tives and Participles we get, if not an actual inflection, an 
equivalent to one. Now the Verbs that help us to this are 
called the Auadliars, 

Adveebs. 

§ 148. Adjectives can be converted into Adverbs, by add- 
ing 'It/ as sweet, sweetly, brave, bravely. In such words, -ly 
is an abbreviation of like. 

When, however, this -ly already exists, no further ad- 
dition can be made. We cannot derive such a word as 
dailily from daily. In holy it belongs to the original word ; 
consequently, we can say holi-ly, 

Mlse, unawares, eftsoons, and needs, are Adverbs that 
have arisen out of Possessive Cases. So have once, twice, 
and thrice, though their present spelling disguises their 
origin. 

Eftsoons means soon after, and is a compound of soon 
and eft = after. It is used by the older writers like Spen- 
ser, and such moderns as imitate them. 

Thus— 

Eftsoons he fled away, and might no where be seen. 

Faeri/ Queen, ii. iv. 46. 
Eftsoons his cruel hand Sir Guyon stayed. 

Faery Queen, ii. v. 13. 

In such a sentence as he needs must come when called, 
the word needs means of necessity. 

The older forms of once, twice, thrice, are ones, twies, 
thries, wherein the s is as truly the sign of a Possessive 
Case as the -s in father's or mother* s, JBLence, whence, and 
thence, are in a similar predicament. The -ce represents «ja. 
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original -es ; the older forms being hennes, whennes, and 
thermes. 

Seldom, along with the obsolete word whilom, is an Ad- 
verb that has grown out of a Dative Case, which, in many 
Anglo-Saxon words, ended in -urn, 

Svile in Danish means rest or pause. In English mean- 
while means in the mean time. In like manner while and 
whilst mean during the time that. An allied meaning is 
preserved in the expression to while (j>ass) away the time. 

The very first lines of the Faery Queen are — 

Lo ; I, the man whose muse whylom did maske, 
As time her taught in lowly shepheards weeds, 
Am now enforced, a far unfitter taske. 
For trumpets stem to change mine oaten reeds, 
And sing of knights and ladies' gentle deeds. 

DarJcling means in the darh, and is one of the few 
Adverbs now remaining which end in -ling. In King 
Lear we read — 

So the candle went out, and we went darhling. 

If the language contained such a word as darlcle, mean- 
ing to he in the dark, this would look like a Present Parti- 
ciple. Erom this, however, it must be carefully distinguished. 
In Scotch these forms in -ling are more numerous than 
with us. In Scotch, for instance, blindlins, means blind- 
folded; stowlins, clandestinely ; sidelins, ohliqtiely, &c, 

Sere, there, and where were originally the Dative Cases 
of the singular number and the feminine gender. 

Then and when were originally the Accusative Cases of 
the singular number and the masculine gender. 
Why was originally an Instrumental Case. 
The Nominative Cases of these words were he, this, and 
who ; so that 

Sere meant in this place. 
There „ in that place. 
Where „ in which place. 
Then ,, at that time. 
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When meant at what time ? 
Why „ for what reason ? 

It is clear that hither^ thither, and whither, are derived 
&om the same roots. 

How can be shown to be an allied form of why, which 
meant in what ma/nner—for what reason? The Eng- 
lish language, however, conceals the likeness; whilst the 
Danish and Swedish, where we find the forms hvi and hu, 
show it more clearly. 

Eor such expressions as all the more, &c., see § 81. 

§ 149. The only inflection which Adverbs take is that 
which expresses the Degrees of Comparison ; — soon, soon-er, 
soon-est; often, often-er, often-est. It is rare. We hear, 
indeed, sometimes such expressions as tightlier, quichlier, 
hack-warder, and tightliest, quicTcliest, hachwardest, &c. We 
rarely, however, find them in writing. 

§ 150. Bather is the comparative of rath, meaning quick, 
early, ready, willing, I would rather do sO and so means I 
would more quickly, or sooner, do, &c. Bathe, though obso- 
lete, is still to be found in poetry. Shelley, for instance, 
speaks of the rathe primrose ; by which he means early. 
In this case the a is sounded as mftite. 

In rather, however, the a is sounded as in father. Why 
is this ? Can it be that one of the pronunciations is wrong ? 
Such is not the case. In order, however, to see why it is 
not so, we must go back to the Anglo-Saxon. 

The Anglo-Saxon differed from the present English in 
having two distinct inflections for the degrees of Adjectives 
and Adverbs. The Adjectives ended in -re, and -est, as 
heard, hea/rdre, heardest = hard, harder, and hardest. 
Meanwhile, the Adverbial forms were -or and -ost; as 
heardor, heardost =: hardlier and hardliest. 

But this was not aU. The vowel o, as compared with e, is 
what is called Broad — e being Slender. In like manner, 
the a m father is also Broad ; the a in fate Slender. In the 
present English this difference in the Breadth or Slender- 
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ness of tlie vowels is of little importance ; of less import- 
ance than it is in almost any language on the face of the 
earth. Elsewhere, however, it commands a great deal of 
attention. Elsewhere, there is a very decided tendency to 
accommodate the vowel of root to those of the inflection, 
or vice versa; a tendency which would change the a in fate 
to the a in father, whenever such a termination as -or or -ost 
became attached. 

In Anglo-Saxon this was actually the case. The word 
rathe had two series of degrees. 

1. The Adjectival, as rathe, rathre, and ratheste ; where 
the a was sounded Slender, and 

2. The Adverbial, which ran rath, rather, rathost, where 
the a was Broad, i. e, sounded as in father. 

§ 151. An Adjective in the Neuter Gender may be used 
as an Adverb. The sun shines bright; the time flies fast; 
the snail moves slow. To these expressions many gram- 
marians object. Doubtless, it is better to say hrightly and 
slowly. There is one class of words, however, where we 
have no choice, viz. the Adjectives in -Zy. It has already 
been stated that we cannot derive dailily from daily ; in 
other words, that no such Adverb as dailily exists. There 
exist, however, such phrases as he Idbov/rs daily ; he sleeps 
nightly; he watches hourly, and others ; in all of which the 
simple Adjective is used as an Adverb. 

But why is this Adverb in the Neuter Gender P Has it 
not been said already, and will it not be said again, that 
an English Adjective has neither Gender nor Number, 
neither Number nor Case — ^in other words, that it has no 
inflection at all ? If so, how can it be Neuter ? 

§ 152. The answer to this involves other questions 
besides this particular one. 

Just as the politician talks of virtual representation may 
the grammarian talk of vi/rtual inflection. If I say the 
early bird catches the worm, the words worm and bird are in 
diflTerent cases. Yet the form is the same for both. I may 
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transpose tlie proposition. I may say the worm feeds the 
early hird; wherein, though the relations to the verb are 
different, the form of the nouns is the same. 

So much for the Substantives — worm and bird. In 
regard to the Adjective early, it is the same in both pro- 
positions. Yet, in both it agrees with hird, and is, conse- 
quently, Nominative or Objective accordingly. 

Why is it the same in form ? Simply, because the 
present English makes no distinction between a Nomina- 
tive and an Objective. Did such a difference exist it 
would he shown in expressions like the preceding. 

This explains what is meant by virtual. We may, if we 
choose, say hypothetical instead. 

§ 153. Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Inter] ectiotis, 
being wholly destitute of inflection, will be noticed more 
fully in the Syntax. 

§ 154. After the notice of Declension and Conjugation 
comes that of Derivation and Composition. 

Debivation. 

Addition of a vowel. — Bah-y from hahe. In Lowland 
Scotch this is far more common, and is spelt -ie, as dogg-ie, 
lass-ie, ladd-ie, motcs-ie, wifie. 

Addition of L. — 1. Substantives. — Cfird-le, Jcern-eh 

2. Adjectives. — Litt-le, micJk-le, 

3. Verbs. — Spark-le, 

Addition of E. — Substantives. — a. Words that in A. S. 
ended in -er, and were of the masculine gender — laugh-t-er, 
slaugh't-er, 

b. Words that in A. S. ended in -er, and were of the 
neuter gender — lay-er,fodd'er, 

c. Words that in A. S. ended in ere, and were of the 
masculine gender. These form a numerous and important 
class. They are almost all the names of agents. If we 
subtract the ending -er, the remainder is either a verb 

K 2 
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or a word that can be used as such; e,g, read-er, sinn-er, 
harp-er, fuU-er, hegg-er (or }>egg-ar), Tiunt-er, lend-er, &c. 

d. Words that in A. S. ended in -ra, and were mascu- 
line — gander (A. S. gand^a). 

Verbs — Hind-er, low-er. 

Addition of N. — Substantives. — Maid-en, mai-n (as in 
might and main). That the -n is no part of the original 
word in mai-n, we see from the word mai/. The idea in 
both mag and mai-n is that of power. 

Adjectives. — Words of this sort express the circumstance 
of the object to which they are applied, being made of the 
material of which the radical part of the derivative is the 
name : thus, gold-en is a derivative from gold the material 
of which golden guineas (for instance) are made. So, also, 
oak-en, ash-en, leech-en, hraz-en, flax-en, gold-en, lead-en, 
silk-en, wood-en, wooll-en, hemp-en, wheat-en, oat-en, waxen. 

Addition of the soimd of O, originating in -ow or -ov, 
and spelt in the present English -ow, — ^By comparison with 
shade and mead, the forms shad-ow and mead-ow are shown 
to be derivative. 

Addition of T. — 1. Substantives. — a. Words which in 
A. S. ended in -t, gif-t, shrif-t, ihef-i, wef-t {weave), rif-t, 

d/rif-t, thrif-t,fros-t {freeze), gris-t (grind), fligh-t, sigh-t, 
draugh-t {draw), weigh-t, 

h. Words which in A. S. ended in -ta. The compounds 
of the word wright (from the root worh, in the old past 
tense wrought) ; such as cart-wrigh-t, wheel-wrigh-t, milU 
wrigh-t, &c. 

2. Adjectives. — Tigh-t {tie). 

Addition of D. — Substantives. — JBran-d {hurn, hrenn, 
obsolete), floo-d {flow), mai-d {may in Lowland Scotch) 
see-d {sow), hur-d-en {hear), 

2 . Adj ectives . — Col-d {cool) . 

Addition of TH (A. S. ]) as sounded in thin), — Sub- 
stantives. — Dea-th, hir-th {hear), heal-th, leng-th, hread-th, 
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lieigli'tTi, dep-th, mir-th, truth, weal-tTi, Jtl-th, til-th (tillage, 
or tilled ground), M-th (as in the phrase TcitJi and kin). 

2. Adjectives. — ^The syllable -cou-th in the compound 
word uncou-th. This word originally means unknown, 
originating in the word ken = to know. 

Addition of TH (A. S. ^) as sounded in thine. — 
JBur-th-en, derived from hear. 

Addition of the sound of the Z in zeal and the S m flags 
(Jlagz). — ^Verbs. — Cleanse (clenz), from clean. In A. S. 
cl€en'8-ian. 

Addition of the sound of K. — Sill-ock. 

Addition of the sound of the vowel E (as infeef), origi- 
nating in -ig, and spelt in the present English -y. — All 
the derivative adjectives that now end in -y, ended in A. S. 
in •'ig ; as hlood-y, craft-y, drear-y, might-y, mist-y mood-y, 
merr-y, worth-y, of which the A. S. forms were hlod-ig, 
croeft-ig, dreor-ig, miht-ig, mi^t-ig, mod-ig, rm/r-ig, worth-ig. 

Addition of the syllable -ing. — Farth-ing (J), rid-i/ng* 
(I, a corruption from thrith-ing). Also, clean-s-ing, dawn- 
ing, morn-ing. In these words the -ing was originally -ung ; 
as clwn-S'Ung, dag-ung, A. S. 

Addition of the syllable l-ing. — Gos-l-ing (little goose) 
duck'l-ing (little duck), dar-Uing (little dear), hire-hing, 
found-l'Vng, fond-l-ing, nest-l-vng, &c. The words of this 
class are generally diminutives, or words expressive of 
smallness. 

Addition of the syllable -kin — Lamb-kin (little lamb), 
ma/nn-i-kin (little man). Words ending in -kin are chiefly 
diminutives. 

Addition of the syllable -rel. — Cock-erel (little cock), 
pick-erel (little pike) . Diminutives. 

Addition of the syllable -ard. — Brunk-ard, stink-ard. 

Addition of the syllable -old. — Thresh-old. 

Addition of the syllable -em. — Fast-em, west-em, north- 
ern, south-em. 

* As the three ridings of Yorkshire, 
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Addition of the syllable -ish, — Child-ish, Eng-lish^ self- 
ish, whit'ish. The original form was -ish ; dld-iso (cMld- 
isK), JEngl-isc {EngUisK), A. S. 

Addition of the syllable -ness, — Oood-ness, had-ness, 
wiclced-ness, hright-ness, darJc-ness, wecm-ness, dreari-ness, 
&c. 

Change of the sound of a consonant — Pricey prize; 
clothf cZothe;* tise, use (pronounced uze) ; grass, graze; 
grease (pronounced greace), grease (pronounced greaze). 
In each of the pairs of words given above, the former is a 
substantive, and the latter a verb. 

Changing the sound of a vowel. — Hise, raise : lie, lag : 
fall, fell : sit, set. The generality of these words are verbs. 
There are, however, a few nouns ; as top, tip ; cat, kit. 

§ 155. The termination -rg in words like rooherg, fishery, 
&c., presents some difficulty. It is clear that the -r forms 
no part of the original word ; for, though there ia such a 
word as fisher, fisherman, there is no such word as rooker. 
Neither ^oes fishery mean a collection oi fishermen, but 
one oi fishes. Yeoma/n/ry and Jewry are words of similar 
origin and meaning. They carry with them the idea of a 
collection, or assemblage. The words Englishry, Damshry, 
and Welshery are to be found in old authors. They are, 
however, at present obsolete. JEyrie is generally said to 
mean the nest of an eagle* 

Ab an eagle, feJd with morning^ 
Scorns the embattled tempest's warning 
When she seeks her eyrie, hanging 
In the mountain cedar's hair, 
And her brood expect the clanging 
Of her wings through the wild air 
Sick with famine. — Shellet. 

It rather means the collection of eggs, or egg erg ; for 
such is the old form of the word. 
What, however, is the -r ? In the old Dutch and other 

• Pronounced dodhe. 
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allied dialects, we find a kind of plural in -r. Thus cealfru 
= calves ; lambru = lambs ; eggru = eggs. Indeed, in one 
word it occurs in provincial and archaic English, viz. 
childer = children. Out of this -r, with the addition of 
the sound of -y, has the termination ^ry in the words above 
given originated. 

In other words, however, this origin is inadmissible ; and 
the idea of collection or assemblage is either obscure or 
non-existent. Such are foolery, prudery, bravery, slavery, 
toitcJiery, stitchery (needlework), &g. In all these the -ry 
has originated out of a false analogy. 

§ 156. Derivation by means of the addition of the syl- 
lable 'Ster. — Songster, jptm-ster. Originally words in str^ 
were limited to the names of females, and were opposed 
to the substantives in -er, the names of male agents. Thus, 
in A. S., 

sangere, a male singer ^ /'ssengestre, a female singer. 

bsBcestre, a female baker. 



bsecere, a male baker 
fidelere, a male fiddler 1 
webbere, a male weaver 
raDdere, a male reader I g 
seamere, a male seamer 1 % 



fidelestre, a female fiddler. 
|;\ webbestre, a female weaver, 
rsedestre, a female reader, 
seamestre, a female seamer 
\ (or seamstress). 
The single word sjpin-ster, still retains its feminine force. 



Composition". 

§ 157. Substantives preceded by Substantives. — Day-star, 
mornvng-sta/r, evening-star, land-slip, watch-hotise, light' 
house, rose-tree, oak-tree, fir-tree, harvest-time, goose-grass, 
sea-man, collar-bone, shoulder-blade, grotmd-nut, earth-nut, 
hazel-nut, wall-nut, fire-wood, sun4ight, moon-light, star- 
light, torch-light, &c. 

Substantives preceded by Adjectives. — Blind-worm, 

free-man, halfpenny, grey-beard, green-sward, white-thorn, 

black-thorn, mid-day, mid-summer, quick-silver, holy-day, &c. 
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Substantives preceded by Verbs. — Tk^rn-spit, spiUfire, 
dare-devil, sing-song, turn-coat, &c. 

Substantives preceded by the form in -ing, — Turning^ 
lathe, satving-mill. 

Adjectives preceded by Substantives. — Sinful, thankful, 
blood-red, eye-hright, coal-hlack, snow-white, nut-hrown, 
heart-whole, ice-cold, foot-sore, &c. 

Adjectives preceded by Adjectives. — All-mighty, two-fold, 
many-fold, &c. 

Adjectives preceded by Verbs. — Stand-still, live-long. 

Verbs preceded by Substantives. — God-send. Eare. 

Verbs preceded by Adjectives. — Little-heed, rough-hew. 
Bare. 

Verbs preceded by Verbs. — Sear-say, Bare. 

Present Participles preceded by Adjectives. — All-seeing, 
all-ruling, soft-flovdng, fast-sailing, merry-maldng. 

Past Participles preceded by Adjectives. — New-bom, f ree- 
spohen,fresh-m^de, new-made, new-laid. 

Present Participles preceded by Substantives. — Fruit- 
bearing, music-making. 

Past Participles preceded by Substantives. — SCeaven-bom, 
bed-ridden, blood-stained. 

Verbal Substantives preceded by Substantives. — Man- 
eater, woman-eater, kid-napper, horn-blower. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Substantives. — Mop- 
headed, chicken-hearted. 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Adjectives. — Cold-hearted, 
Jtaxen-hai/red, hot-headed, cwrly-pated, 

§ 158. Adverbs entering into composition are of two 
sorts : 

1st. Those that can be separated from the word with 
which they combine, and, nevertheless, appear as indepen- 
dent words ; as over, under, well, in over-do, v/nder-go, well- 
beloved, &c, 

2nd. Those that, when they are separated from the verb 
with which they combine, have no independent existence as 
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separate words; e.g, the syllables le-, tm-, a-, in he-hove, 
he-iflt, hs'Seemy he-lieve, he-lie, he-smatter, he-smear, he-get, 
he-labour, he-do, he-gin, he-gird, he-hold, he-mourn, he-reave, 
he-deck, he-think, he-mire, he-rhyme, im-hind, tm-do, tm-loose, 
un-lock, un-wind, a-light, a-rouse, a-rise, a-wake, a-wak-en, 
a-het, a-hide. 

§ 159. Certain words have the appearance of being de- 
rived when they are really compound. This takes place 
when they alter in form, and no longer look like original 
independent words. The adjectives and adverbs ending in 
-Zy are of this kind ; such as man-ly, hright-ly. In the* pre- 
sent language the syllable -ly has not, by itself, any mean- 
ing at all, and, consequently, is no separate independent 
word. Originally, however, it was a separate and inde- 
pendent word ; in A. S. -lie, in O. H. G^. -lih, in M. S. 
'leik. In other words it was neither more nor less than 
the word like. 

The same is the case with words ending in -ric (as 
hishop-ric), with words ending in -ship (as friend-ship), 
with words ending in -hood (as man-hood), with words 
ending or beginning with miss- (as a-miss, mis-take), and 
with several others. In some older stages of language the 
words -ric, -ship, -hood, -miss- (or -miss), were separate 
independent words with separate independent meaniugs. 
The precise meaning, however, is not always easily ascer- 
tained. 

§ 160. Certain words have the appearance of being com- 
pounds when they are really derived. This is the case 
with words like vpmost, where combinations, like those of 
the sound of m- and -ost, take the appearance of separate 
independent words. 

§ 161. In words like command-ment, us-age, penetr-ahle, 
the syllables -ment, -age, and -ahle are so many instances of 
derivation. The same is the case with words like act-or 
and actr-ess, &c. Now, respecting these endings, it must 
be remarked that they were unknown in Anglo-Saxon, and 
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that they were also unknown in the earlier stages of all the 
allied languages. Their origin was from some language 
foreign to the original English. Some were introduced 
from the Latin, others from the Ereneh. 

Now it is not proper to fix any foreign termination to a 
word of English extraction. If we do so, there are two 
languages in one word. In this respect, however, the best 
authors have occasionally erred; so that several words 
formed by an intermixture of languages are current in 
the present English. The word shepherd is English ; the 
syllable -ess (as in the sign of the feminine gender) is 
of Ereneh origin. Hence the word shepherd-ess is not 
wholly unexceptionable. "We can say tigr-ess = a female 
tiger, but not fox-ess = a female fox. The reason of this is, 
because in tigr-ess both syllables are of Ereneh (or Latin) 
origin ; whilst m fox-ess the first is Anglo-Saxon, the second 
Ereneh. 



PART IV. 



SYNTAX. ' 

§ 162. The word Syntax is derived from the Greek words 
syn (with or together), and toMs (arrangement). It relates 
to the arrangement or putting together of words. Etymo- 
logy deals with the forms of single words ; Syntax, with 
the combination of more words than one. 

§ 163. The notice of the Compounds of a language leads 
from Etymology to Syntax ; for it is clear that in expres- 
sions like hot-headed and horn-blower, &c., we have some- 
thing more than an individual word, and, consequently, 
something which, in some sense, belongs to Syntax. "We 
have two words at least. In some cases (as in gentlema/n- 
lihe, midshipman, &c.) we have three. We also have them 
in a state of combination. The combination, however, con- 
stitutes but a single word. 

It is not always an easy matter to distinguish between 
two separate words and a Compound; a fact which has 
already been suggested. A crow is a llach bird. It is not, 
however, a blackbird. The best criterion is the accent. 
When the two words are equally accented, the result is 
a pair of separate words, connected with one another, 
according to the rules of Syntax — the crow is a black bird. 
When the two words are t^equally accented the result 
is a Compound — as the blackbird is akm to the thrtish. 

§ 164. The chief points of Syntax are Concord and 
Q-ovemment. Concord is derived from the Latin word 
Concordia, and signifies agreement. 
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The word man is the name of a male. It is a substantive 
of the masculine gender. The word she relates to a female. 
It is a pronoun of the feminine gender. We cannot, when 
speaking of the same person, say, I saw the man and she 
saw ms. The words she and ma/n are applied to objects of 
different sexes or genders, and consequently, to different 
objects. If we so use them, there is a disagreement (or 
discord) in respect to gender. I saw the woman and she 
saw me is good sense. I saw the man a/nd he saw me is also 
good sense ; since the word she is of the same gender with 
woman, and he of the same gender with man : consequently 
each pair of words (he and man, she and woman) agree; 
in other words, there is the Concord of G^ender. 

The second kind of concord is the Concord of Number. 
The word this is in the Singular, the word books is in the 
Plural, number. If we say either this books are useful, or 
these books is useful, we violate the Concord of Number, 
but if we say, these books, we observe it. There are other 
Concords ; but these are all that need be noticed just now. 

Violations (real or apparent) of the Concord of Gender. — 
In the following expressions there is an apparent violation 
of the Concord of Grender. 

Gold, whose touch seductive leads to crime, — According 
to the view generally taken, the word gold is of the neuter 
gender, whilst whose is either masculine or feminine. Still 
the combination can be explained. "We may say that gold 
is Personified, and dealt with as if it were a person either 
male or female, in the same way that Sin, Death, Virtue and 
Vice, &c. are personified. 

The cities who aspired to liberty. — The word cities is 
neuter, the word who is either masculine or feminine. The 
expression was probably considered by the author who used 
it, if he thought about it at all, as open to the same expla- 
nation as the one last mentioned. 

The unexceptionable and unequivocal forms of the two 
expressions just exhibited would be, 1. Gold^ the totich of 
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which seductive leads to crime, 2. The cities "which aspired 
to liberty. 

Violations (real or apparent) of the Concord of Number, 
I have not travelled this twenty years, — As this is singular, 
and twenty years plural, there is an apparent violation of 
the Concord of Number. Still, it is only apparent. The 
words twenty years may be considered to mean, not twenty 
separate yea/rs taken severally, but a mmber of years 
amormtiny to twenty dealt with as a single period. In this 
latter case the words twenty yea/rs, though plural in form, 
are singular in sense. 

These sort of people. — Here these is plural, and sort is 
singular ; so that there is a violation (real or apparent) of 
the Concord of Number. Still, as the word sort implies 
the existence of more persons than one, the expression is 
open to the same explanation as the preceding one. 

The reason of this confusion of number is clear. There 
are in all languages certain Substantives called Collectives. 
Of these Collectives the word sixpence is a good example. 
It involves two notions: (1) that of six separate pennies ; 
(2) that of six pennies dealt with as a single svm. In the 
first case it is plural; since in talking of six separate" 
pennies we contemplate a plurality of parts. In the second 
case it is singular, since in talking of a single sum we lose 
sight of the plurality of parts, and contemplate only the 
unity of sum that results from them. In aU Collective 
Substantives there is a mixture of two notions. Army, 
parliament, people, mob, gang, set, family, &c. are Collectives. 

By remembering that in aU languages there is a tendency 
to personify, we can explain many apparent violations of the 
Concord of G-ender. 

By remembering that in aU languages there is a certain 
number of Collective Substantives, we can explain many 
apparent violations of the Concord of Number. 

The nature of Grovernment will appear as we proceed. 

§ 165. The Syntax of a language is always regulated by 
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its Etymology ; so that in those languages where the signs 
of Gender, Number, Case, Person, Tense, and Mood are 
numerous, the rules of Syntax are also numerous. On the 
other hand, where the Etymology is simple, the Syntax is 
of moderate dimensions. 

In English, as has been seen, our Etymological forms 
are few. There were, for instance, but few Cases, and 
there was but little distinction of Gender. The Adjective 
was remarkably wanting in forms : yet it is a part of 
speech which, in many languages, has, at least, two Gen- 
ders — often three. In Erench, for instance, we say le hon 
'pere=^tJie good father ; but la bonne mere=^fhe good mother. 
In Latin bonus pater = good father ; bona mater = good 
mother ; bonum telum = good weapon. Meanwhile, the 
Plural runs boni patres, bonce matres, bona tela. The 
Erenchman who said bon mere or bornie pere might be 
accused of making a false Concord ; inasmuch as he would 
join an Adjective in one Gender to a Substantive in 
another. No Englishman can possibly commit an error 
of this kind ; because, in the word good there is no change 
at all, and because, in English we say good father, good 
*mother, good thing, good fathers, good mothers, and good 
things indifferently. 

The same applies to the Articles. In Erench there are 
the forms tm and tme=:a (or an) ; along with le, la, les, 
meaning the. Meanwhile, the German says der, die, das^ 
einer, eine, ernes, where the Englishman says simply the 
and a (or an). Of course, then, the rules for the Syntax 
of the Article must be simpler in English than in German. 

§ 166. On the other hand, English Syntax has certain 
decided peculiarities — peculiarities which require to be 
thoroughly understood, in order that certain difficulties 
and ambiguities may be avoided. 

In languages where each part of speech has its own 
peculiar and characteristic termination, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to confound a Substantive with a Verb, or a Verb 
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with a Substantive. In English, however, where these 
distinctive signs are rare, it is by no means easy, in all 
cases, to separate them. Take, for instance, the word 
hlacJc. It is, doubtless, in its origin, adjectival; and if 
we ask what it is as a part of speech, the answer is, that 
" it is an Adjective." As such, we can give it the degrees 
of Comparison, and say (for instance) this mh is black, 
this is ilackery hut that is the blackest of all. But what, 
when we use such an expression as the blacks of Africa 
or the blacks a/re falling ; where there is the sign of the 
plural number, a phenomenon wholly unknown to the 
English Adjective ? Surely, we must say that black means 
bloAik man, or black thing, and that the word is no longer 
an Adjective, but a Substantive. But this is not all. The 
word may be used as a Verb and a Participle, and the 
man who has had his shoes blacked may say that the little 
boy at the corner of the street blacked them. 

Again, in phrases like ifs and ans, one long now, &c., 
the words if, an, and now, originally Conjunctions and 
Adverbs, are used as Substantives. If^ia equivalent to some 
such combinations as cases of doubt expressed by if; whilst 
now is equivalent to some such combination as the present 
time. 

More will be said upon this point when the Adverbs, 
Prepositions and Conjunctions come under notice. At 
present it is enough to state that words like black are 
what is called Convertible, and that, owing to its want of 
distinctive inflections, there is a great deal of Converti- 
bility in the English language. 

§ 167. Some sentences consist of a single proposition, as 
— the Sim shines ; others, of two propositions combined, as, 
— the sun shines, and therefore the day will be Jlne, This 
is made plainer by writing the words thus : 

The sun shines, 
and therefore 

The day will be fine. 
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The Syntax of Single Propositions, being the simplest, 
comes first under notice. 

PBoyoors. 

§ 168. As the Pronouns had the fuller inflection, they 
preceded both the Substantive and the Adjective when 
we treated of their Etymology. For the same reason they 
come first in Syntax. Whether we say feed the horse or 
the horse feeds is indifferent ; inasmuch as, in Substantives 
like horse, there is no difference between the Objective and 
Nominative. Whether we say a good hook or good hooks is 
indifferent ; inasmuch as, in Adjectives like good, there is no 
difference between the plural and the singular. Whether 
we say feed he or feed him is by no means indifferent ; 
inasmuch as, in Pronouns like he, &c., the Objective and 
the Nominative differ. 

Whether we say this hook or these hooks is by no means 
indifferent, inasmuch, as in Pronouns like this, &e,, the 
plural and the singular differ. 

§ 169. Pleonasm in the Syntax of Pronouns. — In the 
following expressions, which are pleonastic, the superfluous 
Pronoun is printed in italics. 

1. The king, he is just. 

2. I saw her, the queen. 

3. The men, they were there. 

4. The king, his crown. 

Expressions like the last occur frequently in the old 
writers, especially in the Liturgy of the Church ; as for 
Jesus Christ his sake. On the strength of this it has been 
imagined that the possessive case throughout the language 
arose out of an abbreviation of this mode of speech, and 
that the King^s grace was nothing more than a shortened 
form of the King, his grace. This view is erroneous, and, 
it is to be hoped, abandoned. 

1. Expressions like the Queen^s Majesty are not capable 
of being derived from the Queen, his Majesty ; since the 
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Pronoun would, in such a case, be not Jiis, but her; as the 
Queen, her Majesty. 

2. Expressions like the children's bread are not capable 
of being derived from the children, his bread; since the 
Pronoun would, in such a case, be not his, but their ; as 
the children, their bread. 

3. The oldest Anglo-Saxon forms exhibit no traces of 
the sound of -h. The possessive cases of end, cyning (Jcing), 
sm?S (smith), are end-es, cyning-es, smU^-es, not end-his, 
cynvng-his, smt^-his. 

4i. The form his itself is not accounted for by the view in 
question ; since we cannot say that his is an abbreviated 
form of he his. 

5. In the languages allied to the English, where there is 
no word like his in existence, the sign of the possessive (or 
genitive) case is still -s. Thus — 

a. In the Sanskrit, the genitive ends in -s, as pad-as =foofs. 

b. In the Zend, in -s, as dughdha/r'S^=daughter^s, 

c. In the G^reek, in -«, as odont'OS=^ tooth's. 

d. In the Latin, in -s, as dent'is=tooth's. 

e. In the Lithuanic, in -s, as dughter-s^ daughter's. 

§ 170. In expressions like they say, &c., they means the 
world at large or people in general. This is the indetermi- 
nate use of the Pronoun. One says is also an indetermi- 
nate expression. 

It is also indeterminate. It stands for an unexpressed, 
but understood, Subject. 

Closely connected with the indeterminate sense of it is 
that of there, in such expressions as there is something 
wrong — there is no one here — there are thieves in the house. 
In such expressions there stands for an unexpressed, but 
understood, Predicate. 

The indeterminate Pronouns are admirably illustrated by 
researches into the history of the language. The word one 
in the expression one says has nothing to do with the 
numeral one. The numeral one was, in Anglo-Saxon, dne, 
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and in Latin tmris. But the indeterminate one had no 
existence in Anglo-Saxon at all; and it was foreign to 
the soil of England until the battle of Hastings. Hence, 
common as it is, it is of French origin. The older forms 
in French were om and hommey which are neither more nor 
less than the Latin homo=mafi. So that one 8ai/8=^7nan 
says or men say. Now this is what our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors actually said. Before on was introduced from 
France we said man or men. At the present time the 
G^erman for one says (on dif) is man sagt. 

In such phrases as it rams, it snows, it freezes, it would 
be hard to say, in express terms, what it stands for. Sup- 
pose we are asked what rains ? what snows ? what freezes ? 
— ^the answer is difficult. "We might say the rain, the 
weather, the shy, or what not ? Tet, none of these 
answers are satisfactory. To say the rai/n rains, the sky 
rains, &c., sounds strange. Tet we all know the mean- 
ing of the expression — obscure as it may be in its details. 
"We all know that the word it is essential to the sentence ; 
and that if we omitted it and simply said rains, the gram- 
mar would be faulty. "We also know that it is the Subject 
of the proposition — a point of knowledge which is of great 
importance. 

§ 171. The Article an or a. — The word a/n (or a) can 
only occur in combination with other words ; as a man, an 
island, a womcm. It is the same for all genders ; as a man, 
a woman, a sword. 

It is also the same for all cases, as a ma/rCs, a wommCs, 
a sword'* s, of a mam,, to a man, strihe a man, &c. 

It occurs only in the singular number. It is, in origin, 
the numeral one ; in Scotch, ane ; this use of the numeral 
one for an article being common in many languages. 

The article an (or a) is used where we speak of some 
single object without specifying or defining it. For this 
reason the word an (or a) is called the Indefinite Article. 

The words an and a are identical. In the latter the 
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sound of the -n is omitted. Which of the two forms is 
to be used depends upon the nature of the following sub- 
stantiye. 

1. When the Substantive begins with the Bownd of a 
vowel, we use am,; 9^ cm ant, an egg, an island, an ostrich, 
an hov/r, an heir. In these two last words the h is not 
sounded (or mute), so that the words heir and howr really 
begin with the sounds of vowels. 

2. When the Substantive begins with the sotmd of a 
consonant, a semivowel, or h, we use a; 2j& a pan, a hat, 
a feme, a vane, a tile, a den, a thought, a coat, a kitten, a gim, 
a sun, a zany, a chest, a jest, a house, a hill, a hint, a hin- 
drance, &c. 

Observe. — The following words (and others like them), 
although their first letter is a vowel, are preceded by the 
form a; a ewer, a tmit, a one (as in mamy a one). We do 
not say am, ewer, am, tmit, an one, although the words are 
frequently written so. 

Of this we see the reason when we remember the sotmds 
of the words in question. JEwer, tmit, one (and other words 
like them), are sounded yoo-er, yoo-nit, won, in which case 
they begin, not with a vowel, but a semi-vowel. 

§ 172. The Definite Article the. — The word the is called 
the Definite Article, because it specifies or defines the 
Substantive with which it is conjoined; as the man, the 
uomnan, the child; by which expression some particular 
man, woman, or child is signified. 

The Definite Article is the same for all genders ; as the 
man, the woman, the child. 

It is also the same for all cases ; as the man's, the chil- 
dren's, the msTfCs, of the man, to the man. 

It is also the same for all numbers ; as the mmi, the men ; 
the woman, the women ; the child, the children. 

When two or more Substantives come together, mean- 
ing the same thing, the article is joined to the first of 
them only. We say the secretary and treasv/rer, or a secre- 
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tary and treasurer, when the two offices are held by one 
person. 

When two or more Substantives come together, meaning 
different things, the article is repeated, and conjoined with 
each of the two. We say tlie secretary and the treasv/rer, 
or a secretary and a treasurer, when the two offices are 
held by separate persons. This rule is not rigidly adhered 
to. 

§ 173. Instead of the true nominative ye, we use (with 

few exceptions) the objective case you ; as you speah, you 
two are speahing. In this case we substitute one case for 
another. 

Instead of the true Pronoun of the second person sin- 
gular, tJiou, we use (with few exceptions) the Pronoun of 
the second person plural, ye ; and that in the objective 
rather than the nominative case, you speah = thou speaTcest. 

There are very few languages where the Pronoun of the 
second person singular is used, except in solemn discourse. 
Sometimes that of the second person plural, sometimes that 
of the third person plural, serves as its substitute. 

§ 174. Expressions like taJce them thmgs away, though 
not to be imitated, are capable of being explained, through 
the fact of the original power of they and them being de- 
monstrative. 

§ 175. The words my, thy, his, her, its, our, yowr, their, 
are Cases, in the same way that the Yf ordi father* s is a Case. 

The words mine, thine, ours, yours, hers, theirs, are Ad- 
jectives, in the same way that good is an Adjective. 

If the words his, her, and its were not Cases, such ex- 
pressions as his mother, her father, would violate the Con- 
cord of Grender; since his is masculine, whilst mother is 
feminine ; her feminine, YfhW^t father is masculine. 

§ 176. This is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton^s is dif- 
ferent in sense from this is a discovery of Sir Isaac Netcion, 
The latter means this is how Sir Isaac Newton was discovered: 
the former means of Sir Isaac NewtorCs discoveries this is 
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one. The full expression would be, (1) this is a discovery of 
Sir Isaac Newton^ s (discoveries) ; (2) of the discoveries of 
Sir Isaac N&wtorCs (discoveries) this (discovery) is one (dis- 
covery). 

In all such sentences there are two Substantives: one 
with which the article agrees, and which is expressed ; and 
one by which the Possessive case s is governed, and which 
is omitted, as being understood. 

§ 177. The Pronominal Possessive cases, myy thy, &c., are 
not in all respects like the Possessive cases of the Sub- 
stantives (father'* s, mother'* s, &c.). 

We cannot say am, enemy of my, a notion of thy, &c. Tet — 

We cam, say these a/re good hooks, but we cannot say these 
are mine books. Hence — 

Mule 1, — The Adjectival Pronouns like mine, thine, otirs, 
&c,, are only used when the substantive is imder stood ; as 
this book is mine, i. e, my book. 

Rule 2, — The Possessive Cases are only used when the 
substantive is expressed; as this is my book (not this is 
mine book, nor yet this book is my). 

§ 178. Construction of the word self in composition with 
pronouns. — 1. In the word myself, thyself ourselves, your- 
selves, the word self (or selves) governs the words my, thy, 
our, yowr, just as in the expression John's hat the word hat 
governs the word John's ; so that my, thy, are possessive 
cases. 

2. This is not the case with the words himself blu^ themr- 
selves. Here the words self and selves are in apposition 
with the words him and them respectively. 

3. The word herself is ambiguous ; since it is doubtful 
whether her be a possessive or an objective case. 

4. The word itself is also ambiguous ; since it is doubt- 
ful whether it originated in itself or itsself 

This inconsistency in the use of the word self in compo- 
sition with pronouns is as old as the time of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 
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§ 179. Whenever any other word comes between the 
personal pronoun and the word self, the personal pro- 
noun is always in the genitive ease : rm/ ovm self, thy ovm 
self owr own selves, yov/r own selves, his (not him) own 
self, her own self, its (not it) own self their (not them) 
own selves, 

§ 180. In words like himself and themselves, the appo- 
sition is strictly true and correct only when the words are 
in the objective case — he flatters himself- — he has hurt him- 
self — they flatter themselves, "When the word is in the 
nominative case, the apposition is incorrect. S^e himself 
is coming — they themselves a/re coming, are anomalous, al- 
though current expressions, since they and selves, he and 
self, are nominative forms, whilst him and them are objec- 
tive. This is to be explained by overlooking the compound 
character of the words himself and themselves, and consi- 
dering the whole formation as a single word in the nomi- 
native case. 

Probably the inaccuracy in question is too inveterate to 
be remedied ; otherwise we might say that whenever the 
word self is in the nominative case, the personal pronoun 
should be in the possessive — myself is wealc ; thyself is 
weak ; ourselves are strong ; yourselves are strong ; his (not 
him) self is strong ; herself is fair ; its self is good ; their- 
selves are had. 

As it is, the words him and them are neither in a state of 
government nor a state of apposition. 

Substantives. 

§ 181. Apposition, — In expressions like George, King of 
JEngland, we must remark three things : — 

1. That the words King and George are in the same case, 
being both nominatives. 

2. That they express the same thing. The word George 
applied to that particular monarch, means the same thing 
as the King of England, and the words King of England^ 
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applied to the same monarcli, mean the same thing as 
George, 

3. That they explain each other. If we say simply the 
King of JEnglandf we do not sufficiently explain ourselves ; 
since we may mean a Senry, an Edward, or a William. 
And if we say simply George, we do not sufficiently explain 
ourselves; since we may mean any person in the world 
whose name is George, But if we say George, King of 
England, we explain what Icvng and what George is meant. 
Hence the two substantives Kvng and George explain each 
other. 

"Words that thus explain each other, mean the same 
thing, and are in the same case, may be said to be placed 
alongside of each other, or to be in apposition. The Latin 
word appositio means putting hy the side of The following 
are specimens of apposition : — Solomon, the son of David, — 
Crcesus, King of Lydia, — Content, the source of happiness, — 
Jbhn^s thefa/rm>er*s wife, — Oliver^ s the spy^s evidence, 

§ 182. In Apposition, the two substantives that are 
placed together (as content and source of happiness) are 
names for the same thing. 

Two substantives, however, may be placed together, 
being names for different things, and therefore not in appo- 
sition, as in phrases like the father* s son, the son of the 
father ; the children's hread, the bread of the children. In 
these cases the word bread does not mean the same as the 
word children ; neither are the ^ov^s father and son different 
names for the same object. 

When two substantives meaning different things are con- 
nected together in the same term, one is said to be governed 
by the other, or to be in a state of government. The words 
children's and father's are governed by the words bread and 
son respectively. 

Of two substances thus placed together, the one that is 
governed by the other is always in the possessive case, — the 
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marCs hat ; ihe wommCs ring ; the hoy^s horse, &c. ; where 
marCs, woma/rCs, and hoy^s are possessive cases, governed bj 
the words hat, ring, and horse respectively. 

In phrases like the hat of the hoy, the word hoy is governed 
by the preposition of, and is in the objective case. 

As the particular case in which a word stands depends 
upon the words that are taken along with it, the word 
government is not ill-chosen as the name for the dependence 
of one word upon another. 

As different parts of speech require the words taken along 
with them to be in different cases, they may be said to 
govern different cases : thus, a substantive governs one case, 
verbs and prepositions another. The substantive, as stated 
above, governs the possessive case. 

§ 183. Sometimes two or three words in a state of govern- 
ment may be dealt with as a single word. This we shall 
understand by attending to the nature of the following 
expression, — the King of Saxony^ s army. In this expression 
three things are very evident. 

1. That the army is spoken of as belonging, not to the 
country Saxony, but to the King of that country. 

2. That the sign of the possessive case naturally comes 
after the word hing ; as the hinges a/rrmj, 

3. That, as the expression stands, the a/rmy appears to be 
spoken of as belonging to Saxony, 

Yet this is not really the fact. The truth is, that the 
whole expression is dealt with as a single word. 

§ 184. Ellipsis, — Sometimes a possessive case stands 
alone, without any substantive to govern it. In this case 
the governing substantive is said to be umderstood; that is, 
the hearer is supposed to understand what is meant, with- 
out the sentence being expressed in full. Sentences of this 
sort are said to be elliptical, or to exhibit an ellipsis. The 
word ellipsis is derived from the Greek word elleipein^=^to 
fall short of. The following are examples of ellipsis. 
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1. This was bought at Mtmdell and Bridge's. — Understand 
shop, 

2. I am going to St. PauVs. — Understand cathedral, or 
some such word. 

§ 185. Pleonasm. — This word, derived from the Greek 
word pleonazein=^to he in excess, is the opposite to ellipsis. 
Pleonasm is exemplified in § 169. 

Adjectites. 

§ 186. As the adjectives are destitute of G-ender, Case, 
and N^umber, and as they always appear in the same form 
(a good man, a good woman, good things,) the syntax of 
them is limited. 

§ 187. The Adjective generally precedes the Substan- 
tive ; as a good man, not a man good. In many other lan- 
guages the order is reversed. Even in English we may use 
such expressions as a man just aaid good, a woman wise and 
fair, a hero devoted to his cowntry. 

§ 188. When two objects are compared, the Compara- 
tive, when more than two, the Superlative Degree, should 
be used — this is the better of the two, hut this is the best of 
all. 

The Positive preceded by the word more may stand in- 
stead of the Comparative. We may say more wise instead 
of wiser. 

The Positive preceded by the word most may stand in- 
stead of the Superlative. We may say most vnse instead 
of wisest. 

That they can be used is universally known. Neither is 
there anything remarkable in their syntax. Common sense 
tells us what they mean. When, however, do we use the 
one form, when the other ? This depends upon the nature 
of the Adjective. In general terms, we may say that the 
object of the circumlocution is to keep the length of the 
word within certain limits. It is, probahly, better to say 
more fruitful tha,n fruitfuller. It is certainly better to say 
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more pmillanimous than pimllanimouger. But it is doubt- 
ful whether this is the only rule to go by. A great many 
Adjectives (fruitful amongst the number) are Compounds, 
in which case the addition of an eoctra syllable presents an 
accumulation of subordinate parts, which, to some speakers, 
may be inconvenient or disagreeable. Thirdly, there is a 
large number of Adjectives which are of foreign origin. To 
some of these an English affix like -er or -est would be 
exceptionable. 

Thus much, however, may safely be said — 

1. That when the word is, at one and the same time, mo- 
nosyllabic and English in origin, the forms in -er and -est 
are preferable. 

2. That when the word is trisyllabic, compound, and of 
foreign origin, the combinations in more and most are to be 
resorted to. 

Eor intermediate cases the writer may consult his own 
taste. Of dissyllables, the words that end in -y are those 
that, next to our native monosyllables, have the best claim 
to be inflected — as holt/, holier, holiest — manly, mcmlier, 
manliest; upon which we may remark, by the way, that 
they are all Anglo-Saxon. 

In these y is changed into -^- just as it was in the plural 
of Substantives like qtuintity (quantities) and the preterite 
of Verbs like cry (cried), 

§ 189. In the Comparative degree we occasionally find, 
even in good writers, besides the syllable -er, the word 
more; as, the more serener spirit. Expressions like these 
are pleonastic, since the word more is a superfluity. 

§ 190. In the Superlative degree we occasionally find, 
even in good writers, besides the syllable -est, the word 
^ost ; as, the most straitest sect. Expressions like these are 
pleonastic, since the word most is a superfluity. 

§ 191. The adjective liJce governs a case, and it is only 
the adjective that does so. When we say this is good for 
*^ohn, the government proceeds not from the adjective good^ 
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but from the preposition for. The word like^ however, 
reaUy governs a case. 

This case is the objective, as may be shown by reference 
to the pronouns. We do not say this is like to me, but this 
is like me ; this is like him ; this is like them, <&c. 

Paeticiples. 

§ 192. "We now pass from the consideration of the Ad- 
jective to that of the Participle ; an important and interest- 
ing Part of Speech, inasmuch as it forms the transition 
from the great class of N^ouns to the great class of Verbs. 
Before, however, we treat of the details of its Syntax we 
must guard against the very common error of supposing 
that all words which end in -ing are Participles. In ex- 
pressions like seeing is believing, and many others, the forms 
in -ing are no Participles but Substantives. 

§ 193. The Syntax of the Participle is, to some extent, 
the Syntax of the Adjective. We may say I am tired, or 
he is weeping, just as we may say lam weary, or he is sad. 

A Participle, like an Adjective, can form the Predicate, 
but not the Subject of a Proposition ; 2A lam toriting, he is 
speaking, the dog is harking. 

Participles denote actions rather than qualities. I am 
tired is different from I am weary. The stm is shining is 
different from the stm is bright. 

Every Participle is derived from a corresponding Verb, 
as tiring from tire, shining from shins. 

A Participle, like a Verb, can govern a Case. We say 
I am calling him, just as we say I call him. 

Hence, the Syntax of Participles is, to some extent, the 
Syntax of the Verb. We may say I call as well as lam 
callwg. 

In respect to its Concords the Participle is an Adjective : 
in respect to its Government a Verb. 

When a Participle is more of a Verb than an Adjective 
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it follows its Substantive, as — lam tJii/nkmg, I saw a vessel 
sailing, 

"When a Participle is more of an Adjective than a Verb 
it precedes its Substantive, as — a thinking man, a sailing 
vessel. 

Participles, when used as Adjectives, can be preceded by 
the words verg, more and most, less and least; as, a very 
loving couple ; a more sJiining light ; a mx)st thinking man. 

A Participle, like an Adjective, is wholly destitute of 
actual inflection. We say I am, thou art, he is, she is, it 
is, we are, ye are, they are — speaking. We also say I heard 
him, her, or them — speaking, 

§ 194. A Participle, however, like an Adjective, must be 
considered in respect to its virtual Cases, virtual Numbers, 
and virtual G-enders. 

The Past Participle combines with both am and have, as 
I am called, I have spoken. 

The Present Participle combines with am, but not with 
have. We say I am calling. No one says I have coming. 
Such a phrase as / have been calling is no exception to the 
rule : inasmuch as been is the word which imites to have, 
whilst coming depends upon been. 

When preceded by am, art, &c., the Participle is in the 
same case with the Noun. 

When preceded by have the Participle is in the Accusa- 
tive Case and the Neuter Gender. This is explained by 
what follows. 

§ 195. In phrases like I have spoken, I have slept, I have 
moved, I have written, the verb have is in the present 
tense, whilst spoken, slept, moved, written are past passive 
participles. Here have indicates past time. It indicates 
past time, even although it be itself in the present tense. 

As the natural meaning of the word have denotes pas* 
session, it may naturally be asked how it comes to mean 
past time. To say I own written a letter, I possess written 
a letter, I hold written a letter, sounds as nonsense ; at any 
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rate, it gives no such a meaning as is given by the words / 
have written a letter, Nevertheless it is very evident that, 
in order for a person to possess an object, the object must 
be in existence. We cannot say that a man has a written 
letter, without also implying that a letter has been written. 

If such be the origin of the phrase I have writen a letter, 
five things ought to be the case. 

1st. The word written should have no agreement with 
the pronoun governing the word ; e, g,m the phrase I have 
written it should have no connection with the word J, nor 
in the phrase he has written any reference to the pronoun 
he, 

2nd. That it should be connected with the substantive 
that follows ; e, g, I have written a letter should be equal to 
I have a letter written, 4* 

3rd. That in respect to case it should agree with that 
substantive ; e, g. in the phrases I have slain a cow, I have 
struck a hull, I have slain men, the word slain should be in 
the objective case throughout, inasmuch as it is governed 
by the verb have, 

4th. That in respect to number it should agree with the 
same substantive. In the phrases J have spurred a horse, 
and I have spurred horses, the first spurred should be sin- 
gular, and the second spurred plural. 

5th. That in respect to gender it should agree with the 
same substantive. 

Now, the participle joined to the verb have actually 
comes under all these conditions, since it is an objective 
case, taking the number and gender of the noun with 
which it agrees. At least such it was originally, and 
such we must now consider it, if we wish to have the 
true history of the expression. This fact would have lain 
on the surface, and have been seen at once, if it were not 
for the deficiency of inflection in the English language. 
The participle written has the same form for all cases, 
genders, and numbers ; and this conceals the fact of its 
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following the case, gender, and number of the substantive 
with which it is connected. Add to this the circumstance 
that the participle has in the present English a peculiar 
position in the sentence. The order, I have a horse ridden, 
connects the fact of a horse having been ridden with the 
idea of possession, much more than the current phrase, I 
have ridden a horse. The proofs that the view above is the 
true one are as follows : — 

1. In certain languages we find other words besides have, 
expressive of possession, used for the sake of denoting past 
time : e, g. m Spanish the word tengo = / hold, and in Old 
ffigh German and Old Saxon the word eigan = to own. In 
these tongues, phrases like J hold ridden, I ovm ridden = I 
have ridden, are actually existing. 

2. In Old High German, Old Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon, 
we have the order of the participle and substantive occa- 
sionally reversed ; e. g, instead of saying J have forgotten it, 
I have chosen him, I have made one ; the phrases run, J 
have it forgotten (i. e. / possess it as a forgotten thing), I 
have him chosen (i. e. / possess him as a chosen person), I 
have one made (i. e. I have one a>s a made thing.) 

3. In languages where there is a sufficient amount of 
inflection to exhibit the participle as agreeing in case, num- 
ber, and gender with the substantive to which it applies, 
such agreement is exhibited. In the Latin of the Middle 
Ages we find expressions like liter am scriptam habeo=I 
have a written letter, or I have tvritten a letter. 

§ 196. Respecting expressions like the one in question, 
there is yet one point to be explained. This concerns the 
gender. 

In the two sentences, I have ridden a horse, and / have 
ridden a ma/re, the word ridden is in the same gender, 
although horse is masculine, and raare is feminine. More- 
over, the word ridden is in the neuter gender, and, as such, 
equally different in gender from the two substantives horse 
and mare. This is the case not only with the sentences in 
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question, but with all others like them. Whatever may be 
the gender of the substantive, the participle that follows 
the word have is always neuter. 

Apparently this violates the statement made above, viz, 
that the participle agreed with the noun in case, number, 
and gender. In reality it does not violate it. All sen- 
tences like the one in question are elliptical, the word thing 
being understood : so that 

I have written a letter is equivalent to I possess a letter 
as a written thing, I have ridden a horse is equivalent to I 
possess a horse as a ridden thing, I have ridden a ma/re is 
equivalent to I possess a mare as a ridden thing. 

Hence it is not with the substantive that appears in the 
sentence, but vrith the substantive thing understood that 
the participle agrees. As such it is in the neuter gender. 

§ 197. Syntax of the Verb Substantive in the Present 
Tense with the JPast Participle Passive, — In propositions 
like I am moved, he is beaten, we a/re struck, it is given, the 
Verb Substantive is joined to the Participle Passive ; and 
so there arise phrases which have the power of a Verb in 
the passive voice. It is well known that in some languages 
these ideas are expressed, not by the combination of the 
Verb Substantive and Participle, but by a single word: 
e,g, in Latin, moveor=^I am moved ; percutimur^=we are 
struck; datur^=it is given. In the circumstance that the 
phrases above have the power of passive forms, there is 
nothing peculiar. Beyond this there is, however, a peculi- 
arity. The Participles moved, beaten, struck, given, are Par- 
ticiples not of a present but of a past tense ; and hence the 
proper meaning of the phrases given above (and of all 
others like them) should be very different from what it 
really is. I am moved should mean, not / am in the act of 
being moved, but I am a person who has been moved; — he is 
beaten should mean, not he is a person who is in the act of 
suffering a beating, but one who ha>s suffered a beating : in 
other words, the sense of the combination should be past. 
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and not present. By a comparison between the English 
and Latin languages in respect to this combination of the 
Verb Substantive and Participle, the anomaly on the part 
of the English becomes very apparent. The Latin word 
motn^ is exactly equivalent to the English word moved. 
Each is a Participle of the passive voice, and of the past 
tense. Besides this, sum in Latin equals I amm English. 
Now, the Latin phrase motus sum is equivalent, not to the 
English combination / am moved, but to the combination 
I have been moved; i.e, it has a past and not a present 
sense. In Greek the difference is plainer still, because in 
Greek there are two Participles Passive, one for the pre- 
sent, and another for the past tense ; e.^. rv^rofxtvo^ «/x» 
(tyjptomenos eimt) =1 am one in the act of v/ndergoing a heat- 
ing ; TsrvfAfAivo^ HfAi^^I am one who has undergone a heating. 
The reason for this confusion in English lies in the absence 
of a passive form for the present. In Moeso-Gothic there 
existed the forms slahada=^he (she or it) is heaten {percu- 
tittf/r, TvjmroLi), and slahanda^^they are heaten (percutiu/n.' 
tv/r, TVjrTovroci), These were true passive forms. In like 
manner there occurred gihada=he (she or it) is given 
(datur), &c. Now, as long as there was a proper form for 
the present, like those in Moeso- Gothic, the combinations 
of the present tense of the Verb Substantive with the Par- 
ticiple Past Passive had the same sense as in Latin and 
Greek ; that is, it indicated past time : e.g. ga-htmdan-s 
im=I have been hov/nd (not I am hovmd), gihans ist=^he 
(she or it) has been given (not is given), &c. When the 
passive form, however, was lost, the combination took the 
sense of a present tense. 

Vekbs. 

§ 198. A Verb is a word which can form both the Predi- 
cate and the Copula of a proposition ; as fire hums, 

§ 199. Concord of Numher, — "When a single object is 
Bpoken of, the verb is in the singular number ; as 1 speak, 
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tliou speakest, he speaks ; the man thinks ; the horse neighs, 
&c. 

When more objects than one are spoken of, the verb is 
plural ; as we speak, ye speak, they speak ; the men think ; 
the horses neigh, &c. 

In each of these cases the verb is in the same number 
with the substantive or pronoun preceding, and, conse- 
quently, may be said to agree (or to have concord) with 
it in respect to number. 

§ 200. Concord of "Person, — Where a person speaks of 
himself, the verb is in the first person singular; as I read, 
I think. 

Where a person speaks to one other person, the verb 
is in the second person singular : as thou readest, thou 
thinkest. 

Where a person speaks ofanj other person (or any other 
object whatever), the verb is in the third person singular; 
as he reads, the man reads, the woman reads, the child reads, 
the man thinks, the horse neighs, the dog barks, &c. 

Where a person speaks of himself and others, the verb is 
in the first person plural ; as we read, we think. 

Where more persons than one are spoken to, the verb is 
in the second person plural ; as ye read, ye think. 

Where more persons (or objects) than one are spoken of, 
the verb is in the third person plural ; as they read, the men 
read, the women read, the children read, the men think, the 
horses neigh, the dogs hark, &c. 

In each of these cases the verb is not only in the same 
number with the substantive or pronoun preceding, but in 
the same person also. Consequently it may be said to agree 
(or to have concord) with it in respect to person. 

§ 201. Government of Verbs. — Laying out of the account 
the verb substantive, verbs are of two sorts :. (1) Transi- 
tive ; (2) Intransitive. 

In saying I strike the iron, the verb strike denotes an 
action. It also does something more : it denotes axv ^^\Kssw 
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that has an effect upon an object ; since the word iron is 
the name of an object, and the word strike is the name of 
an action that affects that object. In this case the action 
may be said to pass off from the agent (i. e. tlie person who 
strikes) to the object (i. e. the iron). Verbs expressing 
action capable of affecting objects are called Transitive 
Verbs, from the Latin word transire=:to pass over. 

In saying I walk, the verb walk denotes an action. It 
does not, however, denote an action that has any effect upon 
any object whatever. The action alone, in its simplest 
form, is stated to take place. Verbs like walk are called 
Intransitive, because no action can be said to pass off from 
them to any object, 

Eespecting the Government of these two sorts of verbs, 
there are the two following rules :— 

1. Transitive verbs always govern the substantive in the 
objective case ; as I strike him, he strikes me, they teach us, 
the ma/n leads the horse, &c. 

2. Intransitive verbs govern no case at all ; as I sleep, I 
walk, I think, &c. 

The same word has often two meanings, one of which is 
transitive, and the other intransitive ; as, 1. I move, — where 
the verb is intransitive, and denotes the mere act of motion. 
2. 1 move mAf limbs, — where the verb is transitive, and where 
the action affects a certain object (my limbs) ; or 1. I walk, 
— where the verb is intransitive, and denotes the mere act 
of walking. 2. I walk the horse, — where the words I walk 
are equivalent to I cause to walk, and are also transitive, 
denoting an action affecting a certain object (the horse). 

Unless this fact of the same verb having transitive and 
intransitive meanings be borne in mind, transitive verbs 
will appear to be without an objective case, and intransi- 
tive verbs to govern one. 

§ 202. Syntax in respect to Mood. — When an action is 
mentioned as absolutely taking place, as absolutely having 
taken place, or as absolutely being about to take place. 
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the verb is used in the indicative mood ; as I speak, thou 
speahest, lie speaks ; we speak, ye speak, they speak. 

"When an action is mentioned as taking place under 
certain conditions and contingencies, rather than as abso- 
lutely taking place, the verb is used in the conjunctive 
mood ; as *^ ^ speak, if Tie move, if he stand; not if he 
speaks, moves, sta/nds, 

"When an absolute command is made, the verb is used in 
the imperative mood ; as go ! walk ! stand ! do not go ! go 
not ! walk not ! do this ! come hither ! 

When two verbs come together, the latter is used in the 
infinitive mood ; as I wish to go, I long to speak, I have to 
write, let me go, dare you come ? when shall I go ? &c. 

§ 203. A verb in the infinitive mood is generally pre- 
ceded by the particle to ; as I begin to speak, he wishes to 
run, he fears to move. We say, however, 

/ m^y go ; not I may to go. 

1 might go ; „ I might to go. 

I can move ; „ I can to move. 

I could move ; „ I could to move. 

I will speak; „ I mil to speak. 

I would speak ; „ I would to speak. 

I shall wait ; „ I shall to wait, 

I should wait ; „ I should to wait. 

Let me go ; „ let me to go. 

I do speak: ; „ I do to speak. 

I did speak ; „ I did to speak. 
We also say — 

I dare do ali that doth become a nmm : 
Who dares do more, is none. 
"When, however, dare signifies to challenge or defy, and 
transitive, it requires to to accompany the infinitive mood 
following; as 

I da/re thee but to breathe upon my love. 
Also, 
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Thou sJialt not see thy brother* 8 ox or his ass fall down hy 
the way. 

We heard him say, I will destroy this temple, 

Zfeel the pain abate. 

Se bid her alight, 

I would fain have any one name to me that tongue that 
any one can speak as he should do by the rules of Grammar, 

We need only go to London, 

§ 204. Persons, — In Latin, and certain other languages, 
the Pronoun is omitted, it being enough to say — 



Voco, I call, 
Vocas, l%ou callest, 
Vocat, Se calls. 



Vocamus, We call, 
Vocatis, Ye call, 

Vocant, They call. 



In English, however, except in three small classes of 
words, the subject is always expressed. We cannot say 
speakest, however much the termination -est may suffice 
to show that the word is in the second person. On the 
contrary, thou speakest is the form that must be used. 

§ 205. The three cases where the subject maybe omitted 
are (1) that of the Imperative Mood, (2) that of the Opta- 
tive Preterite, and (3) that of the three Impersonals. 

In Imperative Propositions, the subject, being the name 
of the person spoken to, is suppressed without either ambi- 
guity or inconvenience. We may say, walk thou — hold 
thou thy tongue: but we may also say, walk — hold thy 
tongue. 

The Preterite would, when Optative, or expressive of a 
wish, can stand by itself, i. e. without any personal pronoun 
to precede it. We may say, I would I could : but we may 
also say, would I could. 

The three Impersonals are (1) Methinks, (2) Meseems, 
(3) Me listeth. 

In Anglo-Saxon ^inca/n signified think, whilst '^encan 
meant seem. Hence, methinks and meseems mean the same, 
viz. it seems, or appears, to me. Here me is in the condition 
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of the Dative Case, and it is suppressed or understood. Me 
listeih means it pleases me, 

§ 206. The Pronoun generally precedes the Verb. Ex- 
pressions like said I, or sa^s he, instead of, I said, or he 
said, are only admitted in very familiar discourse. One 
verb, however, always precedes its pronoun, viz. quoth — we 
always say quoth he : never he quoth, 

§ 207. The second person singular is only used in solemn 
discourse, and by members of the Society of Friends. In- 
stead of thou speaJc-esty we say you speak, 

§ 208. The use of shall and will in connection with the 
Person has, probably, given rise to more discussion than 
all the other points of English Grammar put together. 
In so small a work as the present, the general rule is all 
that can be given. There are two ways in which we may 
speak of a future event. We may simply predict, or we 
maj promise, that it will take place. When the propo- 
sition which delivers the assertion is simply predictive, it 
means that something will happen hereafter, but says 
nothing about the intention of the speaker in regard to it. 
The promissive expression brings in the intention or will 
of the speaker. 

This prepares us for believing that shall is the Predic- 
tive, will, the Promissive, Verb. And so they are to some 
extent, A man in a house a-fire says I shall he burned if I 
dorCt get out, where assuredly there is no intention, or 
will, on his part. On the other hand, one of the ancient 
martyrs, when offered his choice between the stake and 
the renunciation of his religion, would say J will he hv/rnt. 

So far, so good. The person, however, who uses shall as 
the Predictive, uses it for the first Person only, reserving 
will for the second and third. And, vice versa, the word toill 
is Promissive only when conjoined with I, The Promis- 
sive for the second and third person is shall, Wallis's rule, 
runs thus : — " In the first persons shall predicts ; whilst will 
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promises op threatens. In the second and third persons 
shall promises or threatens ; whilst will simplj predicts." 





Predictive. 




1. 


Singular. 
Z shall burn. 


1. 


Plural. 
We shall burn. 


2. 


Thou wilt burn. 


2. 


Ye will burn. 


3. 


Tfe will burn. 


3. 


They will burn. 




Promissive. 




1. 


Singular. 
I will burn. 


1. 


Plural. 
We will burn. 


2. 


Thou shalt burn. 


2. 


Ye will burn. 


3. 


Me shall burn. 


3. 


They will burn 



Adyerbs. 

§ 209. Take three words, e.g. summer is pleasant. Prefix 
any such word as cheerfully, warmly, brightly, mildly. AlsI: 
what sort of sense is made by the combination. The 
answer will be, that, whether we say cheerfully summer is 
pleasant, or summer cheerfully is pleasant, we can only get 
a meaning by taking the word cheerfully along with the 
word pleasant; in other words, that, although we may talk 
of cheerful summer, we cannot talk of cheerfully summer. 
Now what applies to cheerfully applies to a vast number 
of other words. 

1. In the first place, they cannot form by themselves the 
subjects of propositions ; since we cannot say, cheerfully is 
phasant, or cheerfully is summer. 

2. Neither can they form by themselves the predicates 
of propositions ; since we cannot say summer is cheerfully. 

3. Nor yet can they form the copulas of propositions ; 
since we cannot say summer cheerfully pleasant. 

4. Nor yet can they form the copula and predicate at 
once : wo cannot say summer cheerfully in the way we say 
summer cheers. 
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Speaking generally, they cannot constitute hy themselves 
any of the parts of a proposition. 

Although, however, they cannot do this, they can com- 
bine with certain words which can constitute some of the 
parts of a proposition, and so form subordinate parts of 
subjects and predicates. 

The class of words with which words like cheerfully com- 
bine are the Adjectives. We can say summer is cheer- 
fully pleasant, summer is ardently hot, tmmi is certainly 
mortal, John is tolerably good, James is exceedingly had, 
this is enormously lig, that is contemptibly little, &c. 

They also combine with the Participles ; Vi&he is hunting 
eagerly, we a/re fishing earnestly, they are shooting continu- 
ally, the sun is shining brightly, the mfe is weeping immo- 
derately, &c. 

Every verb contains a Participle. Now, words like cheer- 
fully can combine with Verbs. This they do on the strength 
of the Participle involved — John eats heartily, James drinks 
deeply, he speaks loudly, she breathes difficultly, he lives 
piously, he died calmly, he fears exceedingly, &c. As it is 
generally with the Verb that words like cheerfully are com- 
bined, they are called Adverbs, 

An Adverb, then, is a word that can enter into the pro- 
position only when combined with an Adjective, a Parti- 
ciple, or a Verb ; as — Man is certainly mortal, John is cer- 
tainly riding, John certainly rides. The following words, 
along with many others, are Adverbs : — 

once never badly 

now yet much 

then here brightly, &c. 

§ 210. In expressions like the sun shines bright, the word 
bright, an Adjective, is equivalent in meaning to the Adverb 
brightly. In English there is, with Adjectives, no distinc- 
tion of gender ; if there were, bright, and words like it 
(used adverbially), would be neuters. 

Adjectives in the Neuter Gtender are, above all other parts 
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of speech, used in an adverbial sense, and that not only in 
English, but in most other languages. 

§ 211. Adverbs are susceptible of the degrees of com- 
parison. This takes place in three manners :— 

1. By adding -er, or -est, to the Adverb ; as hright-ly, 
hright'li-er, hright-li-est ; tight-ly, tight-li-er, tight-li-est. 

2. By taking the comparative or superlative form of an 
Adjective, and using it adverbially ; as the sun shines brighter 
to-day than it did yesterday, a/nd probably it toill shine bright- 
est to-morrow, 

3. By prefixing the word more; as the stm shines more 
brightly than it did yesterday, and will probably shine most 
brightly to-morrow. 

Of these three methods of denoting the degrees of com- 
parison of Adverbs, the last is most used by the best 
authorities. 

Peepositions. 

§ 212. Besides the Adverbs, there is another class of 
words that can enter into the construction of a proposition 
only when combined with others. Take the word to ovfrom, 
and deal with it in the way that the Adverb cheerfully was 
dealt with. 

"We cannot make it the subject of a proposition. "We 
cannot say to is summer, or from is summer, 

Neither can we make it the predicate of a proposition. 
We cannot say summer is to, or sttmmer is from, 

Nor yet can it become a copula. We cannot say summer 
to pleasant, summer from pleasant. 

Just as little can either to or from form copula and pre- 
dicate at once. We cannot say summer to, summer from, in 
the same way that we say summer cheers. 

In order to admit words like to or from into a propo- 
sition, we must combine them with other words. 

Now, words like to and from will not combine with the 
same parts of speech as words like cheerfully combine with. 
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1. They will not combine witli Adjectives. "We cannot 
say, svmmer is from pleasant^ summer is to hot, 

2. They will not combine with Participles. We cannot 
say, he is hunting from, they are shooting to. 

3. They will not combine with Verbs. We cannot say, 
he comes from, he d/rinks to. 

The class of words with which words like to and from 
will combine are the Substantives and Pronouns. We can 
say, he comes from London, he comes from the cotmtrg, he 
drinks to me, she drinks to him, &c. 

All words like to and from require a Substantive or a 
Pronoun to be combined with them. 

§ 213. In many languages, where a word like to and from 
is combined with a Substantive or Pronoun, the word like 
to SLudfrom comes first ; whilst the Substantive or Pronoun 
follows after ; as he comes from London, j^ot he comes Lon- 
don from. 

Owing to the fact of words like to and from, when com- 
bined with a substantive or pronoun, coming, in many lan- 
guages, first, they are called Prepositions, from the Latin 
words prcB (before) and positus (placed), or words placed 
first. In languages where they follow the substantive or 
pronoun, the term preposition is somewhat inapplicable. 

A preposition is a word that can enter into a proposition 
only when combined with a substantive or pronoun ; as 

John is going to London, 
James is coming from London, 

The following words, along with several others, are pre- 
positions — in, on, of, at, up, ly, to, for, from, till, vnth, 
through, 

§ 214. Every preposition governs a case ; that is, every 
preposition is followed by a substantive or a pronoun in 
some case or other. 

In dififerent languages different prepositions govern dif- 
ferent cases. In the present English they govern the ob- 
jective case exclusively ; as the son of the father,^ he ^'^is^isJsA 
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to him. We cannot say he spealcs to he ; and, if we say a 
son of the father* 8^ our meaning is different from what it is 
when we say a son of the father, 

§ 215. Several words are sometimes adverbs and some- 
times prepositions. They are adverbs when they are 
destitute of case : they are prepositions when they govern 
a case. 

Adverbs. Prepositions. 

I^ut it in ; I^ut it in the box. 

Get on ; Get on the horse. 

Go up ; Go up the tree. 

Pass by ; I^ass by the place. 

Cut through ; Cut through the armour. 

§ 216. Certain prepositions, combined with substantives 
and pronouns, are equivalent in sense to cases. Between 
the expressions the son of the father and the father^ s son 
there is no great difference of meaning. This circumstance 
has induced many writers to call the combination of a 
father a possessive case. This is erroneous. The true 
view of the expression of a father is, that it is an objective 
case governed by a preposition, forming a combination 
equivalent (or nearly so) to the possessive csi^e father^ s, 
• § 217. We may now look back and make some general 
statements concerning Regimen or G-overnment. 

Government is of three sorts : — 

1. Government of a noun by a noun ; 2^% the father'' s son, 

2. Government of a noun by a verb ; as I strike him, 

3. Government of a noun by a preposition ; as the father 
of the son ; give this to him, 

§ 218. Sometimes the expression is incomplete, and the 
governing noun, the governing verb, or the governing pre- 
position is omitted or understood ; as, 

1. This was bought at Hundle and Bridgets ; where the 
governing noun shop is omitted by ellipsis. 

2. I like you better than him ; where the full expression 
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would be / like you better than I like him, so that the verb 
like, governing him, is understood. 

§ 219. But, besides expressions like the ones just 
mentioned, there are others where there is neither govern- 
ment bj means of a noun, verb, or preposition, nor yet any 
ellipsis or omission. In this ease the noun is said to stand 
absolutely, 

Nouns standing absolutely are of two sorts : 1. Those 
originating in an Accusative case. 2. Those originating in 
a Dative case. 

In expressing distance or duration, either in time or 
space, we use the noun absolutely : as he walked ten miles 
{i, e, the space of ten miles) ; he stood three hours (i, e. the 
space of three hours). Here the words stood and walk are 
intransitive ; so that it is not by them that the words miles 
and hours are governed. They stand absolutely. Al- 
though not distinguished in form from the nominative case, 
these words are not nominatives. They are naturally ac- 
cusatives : and when, in an older stage of the language, 
the accusative was distinguished from the nominative, they 
appeared in the form of the accusative. 

The door being open, the steed was stolen — the sun hav- 
ing arisen, the labourers proceeded to work, — In these sen- 
tences the words door and stm stand absolutely ; and as the 
words beiny open, and haviny arisen, agree with them, they 
also do the same. In English substantives, where there is 
no distinction between the nominative and the objective 
cases, it is of no practical importance to inquire as to the 
particular case in which the words like door and sun stand. 

In the English pronouns, where there is a distinction 
between the nominative and objective cases, it is of practi- 
cal importance to inquire in what particular case words 
like door and sun stand. 

1. I£e made the best proverbs of any one, him only ex- 
cepted. 
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2. Se made the best proverbs of any one, he only ex- 
cepted. 

Which of these two expressions is correct ? This we can 
decide only by determining in what case nouns standing 
absolutely in the way that door, sun, and him, (or he) now 
stand, were found in that stage of our language when the 
Nominative and Objective cases were distinguished by 
separate forms. 

In Anglo-Saxon this case was the dative; as vp-a- 
sprtmgenre stmnan=^the sun having arisen. 

In A. S., also, him was a dative case, so that the case out 
of which expressions like the ones in question originated, 
was dative. Hence of the two phrases, him excepted and he 
excepted, the former is the one which is historically correct. 

It is also the form which is logically correct. Almost all 
absolute expressions of this kind have a reference, more or 
less direct, to the cause of the action denoted. In sentences 
like the stable-door being open, the horse was stolen, — the sun 
having arisen, the labourers got up to work, this idea of either 
a cause, or a coincidence like a cause, is pretty clear. 

In the sentence, he made the best proverbs of any one, 
him only excepted, the idea of cause is less plain. Still it 
exists. The existence of him (i. e, the particular person 
mentioned as pre-eminent in proverb-making) is the cause 
or reason why he (i. e, the person spoken of as the second- 
best proverb-maker) was not the very best of proverb- 
makers. 

Now the practice of language in general teaches us this, 
viz, that where there is no proper Instrumental case ex- 
pressive of cause or agency, the Ablative is the case that 
generally supplies its place, and where there is no Ablative, 
the Dative. Hence the Latins had their Ablative, the 
Anglo-Saxons their Dative Absolute. The Q-enitive Abso- 
lute in Grreek is explicable upon other principles. 

In spite, however, both of history and logic, the so-called 
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best authorities are in favour of the use of the Nominative 
case in the absolute construction. 

Intebjections. 

§ 220. The last class of words contains those that neither 
connect different propositions, nor yet form parts of se- 
parate ones. Ah ! Oh ! ! alas ! pish ! ttish ! We use 
these words, but we use them without the idea of making 
any statement or assertion. 

"Words that form neither parts of a proposition, nor con- 
nect two different propositions, are called Interjections. 

Sentences coNTAiNrNra two Pbopositions. 

§ 221. Sentences consisting of a single Proposition have 
already been considered. Those which contain two now 
come under notice. 

Sentences consisting of two Propositions are called Com- 
plex. They always contain either a Eelative Pronoun, as 
the sun, which shines to-day will shine to-morrow, or a Con- 
junction, as the sun shines, and therefore the day will he 
fine. 

Sometimes the structure of these complex sentences is 
extremely simple. This is the case when the second pro- 
position follows the first, and the two stand apart from each 
other, in such a way as to be easily separated. If I say the 
man is coming who brings the letters, we know exactly where 
one proposition ends, and where the other begins. We find, 
too, that the analysis of the expression is of the easiest. 
We see that the man is coming constitutes one proposition ; 
who brings the letters, another. We see that the two 
actions are denoted, (1) the act of coming ; (2) the act of 
letter-carrying. We see, too, that, although there are two 
actions, there is but one agent ; for the man who combes and 
the man who carries the letters are the same person. Such 
being the case, the word who means the man, and relates to 
it ; whilst the word man explains what ia mfc«»^\s^ •v»Uo,«s^^ 
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goes before it as an antecedent; for in Latin, ante^=^hefore^ 
and cedo'=-go ; so that ante-cedent is that which goes hefore. 
All this is clear, and may be made clearer by writing the 
two propositions separately ; as 

The man is coming ; 
Who brings the letters. 
Here, the separation of the two propositions is complete ; 
so complete that, we may, if we choose, consider that they 
form two distinct sentences. 

To show that who means the man, we may if we please, 
write 

The man is coming, 
He brings the letters. 

Or, 
The man is coming. 
The man brings the letters. 
The result is the same. There are two actions and one 
agent. Instead, however, of naming the agent twice, we 
use a word that relates to him. 

All this is clear. It is, however, well known that, al- 
though complex sentences, like tha one just given, are 
easily constructed, they are, by no means, very common in 
the actual course of language ; wherein few persons keep 
the two propositions separate. On the contrary, they blend 
them together, and say the man who brings the letters is 
coming. This, although it adds a little to the complexity, 
ought not to create a difficulty. A little consideration tells 
us that we may say 

1. The man is coming ; the man brings the letters ; or, 

2. The man is coming ; he brings the letters ; or, 

3. The man is coming ; who brings the letters : or, 

4. The man [who brings the letters] is coming. 

The Relative means the same as the Antecedent, and is 
only the Antecedent under another form. 

§ 222. For Complex sentences containing a Eelative 
Pronoun there are two im^ortaiit rules. 
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The Eelative and the Antecedent are, of necessity, in the 
same G-ender. 

The Relative and Antecedent are, of necessity, in the 
siame Number. 

These rules are universal; for they apply not only to 
the English language, but to all others. Such being the 
case, their importance becomes manifest. Such, too, being 
the case, it may be well to devote some time and attention 
to obtaining a clear view of them. Every Relative has its 
Antecedent, and every Antecedent its Relative. A Rela- 
tive without an Antecedent, or an Antecedent without a 
Relative, is impossible. The one, indeed, is necessary to 
the other ; so that the words belong to the same class as 
father and son^ Jitishand and wife, ruler and subject, and the 
like. There would be no such things as hiishands if it were 
not for the wives. There would be no such things as rulers, 
if it were not for the subjects over whom they rule, and vice 
versd. In like manner, an Antecedent without a Relative 
is no Antecedent at all, and a Relative without an Ante- 
cedent is a contradiction in terms. 

As the Relative is the Antecedent in another form, it 
follows that the Gender and Number must be the same ; so 
that the principle of the second and third general rules is 
explained. 

On the other hand, the Relative is not necessarily in the 
same case as the Antecedent ; e. y. 

1. John [who trusts me] comes here; 

2. John [whom I trust] comes here ; 

3. John [whose trust is in me] comes here ; 

4. I trust John [who trusts me]. 

§ 223. Besides the two great Concords of Gender and 
Number, there is, also, between the Relative and Antece- 
dent, one of Person ; as, I, who am your master, am coming. 
The Concord of Person, however, makes no change in the 
form of the Relative itself; inasmuch as we say I who, thou 
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who, he who, we who, ye who, and they who. It tells, how- 
ever, upon the Verb, which, taking the Person of the Re- 
lative, takes that of the Antecedent also. In the example 
just given, am depends immediately upon who. Meanwhile, 
who depends on I ; the result being that the Yerb is in 
the first Person. To say J, who is your master, am coming, 
is wrong. 

The exceptions to this Concord are only apparent. 
Neither are they very important. How they occur may be 
seen by writing such a sentence as it is J, yov/r master, who 
command you, and then asking whether we might not, 
instead of comma/nd have put commands — ^in which ease the 
sentence would run — it is I, yov/r master, who commands 
you — a sentence which, whether right or wrong, is by no 
means, generally condemned. 

Supposing it, however, to be accurate, it gives no ex- 
ception to the foregoing rule. 

That J is in the first Person is clear. So it is that com- 
mands is in the third. The Antecedent, however, to com- 
mamds is not the Pronoun 1, but the Substantive master, 

§ 224. The Antecedent may appear in either the Subject 
or the Predicate ; and it may be called Subjective or Predi- 
cate accordingly. 

It appears in the Subject in such sentences as he steals 
trash I who steals my 'purse. 

It appears in the Predicate in such sentences as J 
punished him \ who stole my purse, 

§ 225. When he, they, or those are Subjective Antecedents, 
they may be omitted ; who steals my purse steals trash. 

This omission is not necessary. We may, if we choose, 
say he who steals, &c. A well-known pairs of couplets run 
thus — 

He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he who is in battle slain 
Will never live to fight again. 
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If it were not, however, for the metre, Tie might be 
omitted ; and the sentence run who Jights and runs away 
may live, &c. 

§ 226. The Relative is occasionally omitted ; i. e, we 
may say the hooks I sent for are come, instead of the looks 
which I sent for, &c. 

§ 227. The construction of the Relative is by no means 
easy, and some well-known inaccuracies connected with it 
are to be found even in our best writers. For instance — 
each of the following passages is inaccurate. 

him I accuse 



The city gates by this has entered. 

Coriolaifms. 
Better leave undone, than by our deeds acquire 
Too high a fame when him we serve *s away. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Here, instead of him we should have he. 

The explanation, however, of the error is, by no means, 
difficult. There is an Ellipsis. The full forms would be 
he whom I accuse has entered the city gates — he whom we 
serve is away. 

Now rule 225 has shown that the Antecedent may be 
omitted ; so that we may, if we choose, write whom I accuse 
has entered the city gates, or whom we serve is away. 

And rule 226 has shown that the Relative may be 
omitted ; so that we may, if we choose, write he I accuse has 
entered, &c., or, he we serve is away. 

No rule, however, says that both can be dispensed with. 

In the instances before us, however, there is a confusion. 
It is the Relative, which is omitted, whilst (as if by way of 
compensation) the Antecedent is put in the Relative's case. 

§ 228. The following instance is also exceptionable. 

Satan, than wlum, 

JNone higher sat, thus spake. 

Pa/radise Lost. 
Whom ought to be who. 
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By writing sentences like these in full we easily ascertain 
the true construction. 

Satan spake : 

N'one higher sat than Satan sat. 

§ 229. When two words, each capable of being an An- 
tecedent, occur in the same proposition, the Antecedent is 
ambiguous. Solomon the son of David, who — unless we 
know what follows, we cannot say whether who refers to 
David, or to Solomon. 

In order to avoid this ambiguity, grammarians have laid 
it down as a rule that the latter of the two words is the 
Antecedent. I doubt, however, whether the rule is abso- 
lute. At any rate, it is often violated. The same writer 
who says Solomon the son of David, who slew Goliath, may 
also say Solomon, the son of David, who huilt the temple ; 
and it is doubtful whether one expression be not as accurate 
as the other. In order, however, to justify it, we must 
treat Solomon'theson-ofDavid as a single word. 

Conjunctions. 

§ 230. The following sentences contain, each of them, 
two propositions, and between each of these two proposi- 
tions it may be seen that there is a connecting word. 
JRome is enslaved, because Ccesar is ambitions, — the stm 
shines, and the shy is clear, — the moon is intervening, there- 
fore the sun is in eclipse, — it is not day, but it is night, — 
the town was taken, although a hero defended it, 

§ 231. A word that connects two separate propositions 
is called a Conjunction; from the Latin word conjungo=^I 
join together. 

Conjunctions also connect Terms, as, all men are black or 
white. 

In general, however, a difference of Terms corresponds 
with a difference of Propositions ; so that in most cases. 
Conjunctions connect Propositions as well as Terms. 

§ 232. In sentences like the stm and moon shine, the 
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father a/nd the son talk, there is the appearance of heing 
only a single proposition, so that all that is connected by 
means of the conjunction and appears to be the words svm 
and moon, father and son. This, however, is not the case 
in reality. The sentence the sun and moon shine contains 
in fact two separate propositions ; one concerning the sim 
(namely, that it shines), the other concerning the moon 
(namely, that it shines). The same holds good with the 
sentence the father and son talk. One proposition states 
that the father talks ; the other that the son talks. The 
full expressions would be, — 

The Sim shines and the m^on shines, 
The father talks and the son talks ; 
for these, 

The sun and moon shine. 
The father and son talk, 
are only compendious forms. 

The Syntax of Couj unctions, by far the most difficult 
part of Grammar, is closely allied to that of Adverbs, Pre- 
positions, Yerbs, and Eelative Pronouns. In these rela- 
tions consists a great part of its difficulty — a difficulty of 
which the general character is easily understood. Whilst 
other words connect only the parts of the same propositiou, 
Conjunctions connect different propositions. In order to 
understand how many different kinds of Conjunctions can 
exist we must know all the ways in which one proposition 
may be connected with another. Many propositions are 
wholly unconnected. Propositions delivered at long inter- 
vals, or by different persons, have, for the most part no 
relation to each other. In consecutive conversation, how- 
ever, one statement depends on another. Thus — 

I am pleased, 

because 

This has happened ; 

hut 

1 should have been disappointed. 
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if 
It had fallen out otherwise. 

and 

I think 

that 

Even now, some of my real 

or 

Supposed friends will be more surprised 

tlian 
Satisfied with the arrangement. 
§ 233. Conjunctions which connect two or more Terms 
are called Copulative ; as and. 

Conjunctions which connect one of two Terms are called 
Disjunctive ; as or. 

Disjunctives are either true Disjunctives or Subdis- 
junctives. 

A true Disjunctive separates things, When we say the 
Sim or the moon is shining, we separate two different 
objects, one of which shines by day, the other by night. 
Subdisjunctives separate names. When we say Victoria, 
or the Queen of England, is ov/r sovereign, we speak of the 
same object, under different names. 

The idea expressed by a Copulative may be strengthened 
and made clearer by the addition of the words each, both, 
all three, or the like. We may say hoth sun and moon are 
shining. All, Venus, Jupiter, and the Dogstar are visible. 
We may also say sun and moon are both shining — Venus, 
&c., are all visible. 

The idea expressed by a Disjunctive may be strengthened 
and made clearer by the addition of either. We may say, 
either the sun or the moon is shining. 

The idea expressed by a Subdisjunctive may be strength- 
ened and made clearer by the phrase in other words. We 
may say Queen Victoria, in other words, the Queen of JEng- 
land, &c. 
In ail these cases the words both, &c., either, <&c., and in 
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other words, &c., are no true Conjunctions. They strengthen 
the CoDJunction. The Conjunction, however, exists with- 
out them. 

§ 234. Or and either have their corresponding Negatives 
— nor and neither, I will either come or send is right. So 
is I will neither come nor send. But I will neither come or 
send is wrong. 

§ 235. When a question is either asked or implied, 
whether takes the place of either, 

§ 236. "Words like either, &c., are generally treated as 
Conjunctions. This, however, they are not. The most 
that can be said of them is that they form part of cer- 
tain CoDJunctional expressions. They never stand alone. 
Meanwhile, the words with which they correspond can, as 
a general rule, do without them. "We say this or that, 
mine or his, quite as correctly as either this or that, neither 
mine nor his. If, then, they are not Conjunctions, what are 
they? Both is decidedly a Noun. Either, however, neither 
and whether, seem to be both Pronouns and Adverbs. "When 
either means one out of two, it is a Pronoun. When it 
means in the way of an alternative, it is an Adverb. 

§ 237. Conjunctions which denote the dependence of one 
act on another are Causal, Illative, Final and Conditional. 

Causals give the cause of a given effect. 

The day is warm 

hecatise 
The Sim shines, 

Illatives give the effect of a given cause. 

The sun shines, 

therefore 
The day is warm, 

Finals give the object for which a given action is 

effected. 

I do this 

that 

You may follow my example. 
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Conditionals give the conditions on wliich a given event 
depends. OUhe night will he fine if the sta/rs shine, 

§ 238. Copulatives, Disjunctives, and Subdisjunctive Con- 
junctions must be considered in respect to the Nvmher of 
the Verb with which thev come in contact. 

Copulatives require the Plural, Disjunctives and Subdis- 
junctives the Singular, Number. 

The question of Ferson, connected with the Disjunc- 
tives, being of more theoretical, than practical, importance, 
finds no place in the present work. 

§ 239. "When that signifies intention, the Verb which 
follows must be in the same Tense as the verb which pre- 
cedes it. 

\. J. do this that I may succeed. 

2. I did this that I might succeed. 

§ 240. Conditional Conjunctions govern the Subjunctive 
Mood. 

The chief Conditional Subjunctive is if. To say if the 
sun shines the day will he clear is inaccurate. The proper 
expression is, if the sun shine, &c. 

Although the word if is the type and specimen of the 
Conditional Conjunction, there are several others so closely 
related to it in meaning as to agree with it in requiring a 
Subjunctive Mood to follow them. 

1. Except I be by Silvia in the night, 
There is no music in the nightingale. 

2. Let us go and sacrifice to the Lord our God lest he fall upon us 
with pestilence. 

8. Let him not go lest he die. 

4: He shall not eat of the holy thing unless he wash his flesh with 
water. 

5. Although my house he not so with God. 

6. — revenge back on itself recoils. 

Let it. I reck not so it light well aimed. 

7. Seek out his wickedness till thou find none. 

And so on with hefore, ere, as long as. 

§ 241. On the other hand, if itself is not always con- 
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ditioDal, being occasionally equivalent to since ,\ in which 
case it may be followed by an Indicative Mood. 

§ 242. As follows Adjectives or Adverbs of the Positive 
Degree, preceded by so. Be so kind as to come here. 

§ 243. Than follows Adjectives and Adverbs of the Com- 
parative Degree, l^is is sharper than that. I see better 
to-day than yesterday. 

Than, in respect to its etymology, is neither more nor 
less than then. It is not difficult to see the connection in 
sense between such sentences. I like this better than I 
like that, and I like this — than {afterwards or next in order) 
I like that. 

Tha/n is sometimes treated as a Preposition when it 
governs a case. 

Thou art a girl as much brighter than Tier. 
As he is a poet sublimer than mc. — Prior. 
You are a much greater loser than me. — Swift. 

It is better, however, to treat it as a Conjunction, in 
which case the Noun which follows it depends upon the 
Verb of the antecedent clause. L Hike you better than 
he •=•1 Uke you better than he likes you. 2. I like you 
better than him = I like you better than I like him. 

§ 244. But, in respect to its etymology, is be-utan = by- 
out. It is not difficult to see the connection in sense be- 
tween such sentences as all but one, and all without (or 
except) one. 

But, then, is a Preposition and an Adverb, as well as a 
Conjunction. Prepositional construction. — They all ran 
away but me, i. e. except me. Conjunctional Construction. — 
OUhey all ran away but I, i. e. but I did not run away. 

§ 245. No Conjunction can govern a case. A word that 
governs a Case, be it ever so like a Conjunction, is no 
Conjunction but a Preposition. 

§ 246. Yes and JSfo are, perhaps, words sufficiently pecu- 
liar to justify us in treating them as a separate Part of 
Speech ; for it may be observed that, unlike any word 
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hitherto liioticed, they constitute a whole Proposition by 
themselves. Yes = it is, while no = it is not. At the 
same time, they depend upon what has preceded, for unless 
a question has been asked how is an answer to be given ? 
There is nothing to reply to. 

§ 247. The Negative follows the Verb unless it be in the 
Infinitive Mood ; in which case it precedes it ; — Se spoke 
not, he moved not, he did not, he could not ; but not to ad- 
vance is to retreat ; he did not speak, he could not move. 

Two Negatives make an AflBrmative. I have not not 
seen him^=Ihave seen him, 

A question to which no answer can be given is much the 
same as a Negative. A person who, in extreme perplexity, 
says what am I to do ? really means J know not what to do. 
These are called Questions of Appeal. 

§ 248. In all questions there is a transposition of the 
Terms. In what is this ? the word what is the Predicate. 
Yet it begins the sentence. In a/re you at home ? the word 
are, though it begins the sentence, is a Copula. 

"When the Copida precedes the Predicate, the question is 
categorical, and its answer is Yes or No, — Question. Is 
John at home ? Answer. Yes or no as the case may be. 

"When the Predicate precedes the Copula the question is 
Indefinite, and the answer may be anything whatever. To 
where is John? we may answer at home, abroad, in the 
garden, in London, I do not know, &c., &c. 
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§ 249. The term Frosody, derived from a Greek word 
(JProsodia) signifying accent, includes not only the doc- 
trines of accent and quantity, but also the rules of metre 
and versification. 

§ 250. Take the sentence last written, count the sylla- 
bles, and mark those that are accented. 

The t6nn Pr6sody, derived from a (Jre6k w6rd signifying ^cent, 
incltides n6t only the d6ctrines of decent and quantity, but &Iso the rfUes 
of m^iare and versification. 

Here the accented syllables are the 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 10th, 
11th, 12th, 14th, 16th, &c.; that is, between two accented 
syllables there are sometimes one, sometimes two, and some- 
times no unaccented syllables intervening. In other words, 
there is no regularity in the recurrence of the accent. 

§ 251. Proceed in the same way with the following lines. 

The wfi,y was 16ng, the wind was c61d, 
The minstx^el wfis infirm and 61d. 

Here the syllables accented are the 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 
8th ; that is, every other syllable. — Again, in 

At the cl6se of the d&y, when the h&mlet is still. 

the syllables accented are the 3rd, 6th, 9th, and 12th ; that 
is, every third syllable. 

§ 252. Now, the extract where there was no regularity 
in the recurrence of the accent was prose; and the ex- 
tracts where the accent recurred at regular intervals formed 
metre — metre heing a general term for the recurrence 
within certain intervals of syllables similarly accented. 
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§ 253. Measures, — For every accented syllable in the 
following line, write a, and for every unaccented one, x, so 
that a may stand for an accent, a?, for the absence of one — 
The wdy was long, the wind was c6ld — or expressed sym- 
bolically, xaxaxaxa, where x coincides with the, a with 
way, &c. 

§ 254. Determine the length of the line in question. — 
It is plain that this may be done in two ways. We may 
either measure by the syllables, and say that the line con- 
sists of eight syllables ; or by the accents, and say that it 
consists of four accents. In this latter case we take the 
accented syllable with its corresponding unaccented one, 
and, grouping the two together, deal with the pair at once. 
Now, a group of syllables thus taken together is called a 
measure. In the line in question the way (x a) is one 
measure, was long {x a) another. 

§ 255. In lines like the following the measure is the 
reverse of the preceding. The accented syllable comes 
first, the unaccented one follows ; the formida being a x, 

JAj thy b6w of pe&rl ap&rt, 
A'nd thy silver shining quiver. 

The number of dissyllabic measures is necessarily 
limited to two, expressed hj a x and x a respectively. The 
number of trisyllabic measures is necessarily limited to 
three, viz. : a x x, x a x and x x a, 

§ 256. Rhyme, — Observe in each of the following coup- 
lets, the last syllable of each line. These are said to rhyme 
to each other, or to constitute rhymes. 

O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free. 
Far as the breeze can bear the billow's foam, 
Survey our empire and behold our home. 
These are our realms, no limits to our vway — 
Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. 

Syllables may be similar in their sound, and yet feil in 
furnishing full, true, and perfect rhymes; 
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I. 

The soft-flowing outline that steals from the eye. 
Who threw o'er the surface, — did you or did II 

Whitehead. 
n. 
'Tis with our judgments as our watches ; none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. — Pope. 

in. 
Soft o'er the shrouds aerial whispers hreathe, 
That seem'd but zephyrs to the train heneath. — Pope. 

§ 257. Analysis of a pair of Rhyming Syllables. — Let 
the syllables told and hold be taken to pieces. Viewed in 
reference to metre, they consist of three parts or elements : 
1. the vowel (o) ; 2. the parts preceding the vowel (t and b 
respectively) ; 3. the parts following the vowel (Id), Now 
the vowel and the parts following the vowel are alike in 
both words ; but the part preceding the vowel is different 
in the different words (told, bold). This difference between 
the parts preceding the vowel is essential ; since, if it were 
not for this, the two words would be identical, or rather 
there would be but one word altogether. This is the case 
with I and eye, Sound for sound, although different in 
spelling, the two words are identical, and, consequently, the 
rhyme is faulty. 

Again — compared with the words bold and told, the words 
teeth and breeze have two of the elements necessary to con- 
stitute a rhyme. The vowels are alike, whilst the parts 
preceding the vowels are different, and, as far as these two 
matters are concerned, the rhyme is a good one, tee and 
bree. Notwithstanding this, there is anything rather than 
a rhyme; since the parts following the vowel, instead of 
agreeing, differ. Breathe and beneath are in the same pre- 
dicament, because the th is not sounded alike in the two 
words. 

Again — the words feel and mill constitute only a false 
and imperfect rhyme. Sound for sound, the letters f and 
m are different. This is as it should be. Al«a, ^wisAl^^it. 
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sound, I and II are identical ; and this is as it shoidd be also : 
but ee and i are different, and this difference spoils the 
rhyme. None and own are in the same predicament ; since 
one is sounded as o in note, and the other as the u in hut. 
We have now got the notion of full, true and perfect 
rhymes as opposed to false and imperfect ones. For two 
words to fully, truly, and perfectly rhyme to each other, it 
is necessary — 

1. That the vowel be the same in both. 

2. That the parts following the vowel be the same. 

3. That the parts preceding the vowel be different. 
Beyond this it is necessary that the syllables should be 

accented. Ski/ and lie form good rhymes, but sk^ and 
merriZy bad ones, and merrily and stony worse. 

§ 258. Varieties of imperfect Wiymes, — None and own 
are better rhymes than none and man ; because there are 
degrees in the amount to which sounds differ from one 
another ; and the sounds of the o in Tione and the o in own 
are more alike than the sounds of the o in none and the a 
in man. In like manner breathe and teeth are nearer to 
rhymes than breathe and teal. In imperfect rhymes there 
are degrees, and some approach the nature of true ones 
more closely than others. 

§ 259. In matters of rhyme the letter h, being no arti- 
culate sound, counts as nothing. Hiyh and I, hair and air, 
are imperfect rhymes : 

Whose generous children narrow'd not their hea/rts 
With commerce, giv'n alone to arms and arts. — Byron. 

§ 260. Words where the letters coincide, but the sounds 

differ, are only rhymes to the eye. Breathe and beneath 

are in this predicament; so also are cease and ease (eaze). 

In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and ease, 

Sprang the rank weed, and thrived with large increase. — Pope. 

On the other hand, if the sounds coincide the difference 
of the letters is unimportant. 

Bold in the practice of mistaken rules. 

Prescribe, apply, wid cail their masters /oo28. — Pope. 
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§ 261. Single Ehpnea, — An accented syllable standing by 
itself, and coming under tbe conditions given above, con- 
stitutes a single rhyme. 

*Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging iU, — Pope. 

§ 262. Double Bhymes, — An accented syllable followed 
by an unaccented one, and coming under the conditions given 
above, constitutes a double rhyme. 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From her fair head for ever and for ewer. — Pope. 

Prove and explain a thing till all men dovbt it. 
And write about it, Goddess, and aJxmt it. — Popb. 

§ 263. Treble Lines. — An accented syllable followed by 
two unaccented ones, and coming under the conditions 
given above, constitutes a treble rhyme. 

Beware that its fatal B&cindancy 

Do not tempt thee to mope and repine ; 
With a humble and hopeful dependency 

Still await the good pleasure divine. 
Success in a higher hedtitudCy 

Is the end of what 's under the Pole ; 
A philosopher takes it with grdtitvdey 

And believes it the best on the whole. — Btrom. 

§ 264. Accent is essential to English metre. Ehyme, on 
the other hand, is only an ornament. Of all the ornaments 
of English versification it is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant. Still it is not essential. Metres where there is no 
rhyme are called Blank Metres. 

Of man's first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe. 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing, Heavenly Muse ! — ^Milton. 

§ 265. The English measures are as follows : — 

1. ax. — tyrant, dlly, \ 

n , y .y f Dissyllabic. 

2. a: a. — presume, deter, J •' 
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S, a x X. — merrily y fortify^ \ 



Trisyllabic. 



4. a: a x. — disable, preferring, 

5, X X a, — refugee, cavalier, 

§ 266. The la^t measure in a line or verse is indifferent 
as to its length. — By referring to the section upon single 
rhymes, we shall find that the number of syllables is just 
double the number of accents. Hence, with five accents, 
there are to each line ten syllables. This is not the case 
when the rhymes are double, and the last accented syllable 
has two unaccented ones to follow it. "With five accents 
there are to each line eleven syllables. In the last measure, 
however, of any verse, supernumerary unaccented syllables 
can be admitted without destroying the original character 
of the measure. 

Now in the verses in § 262 the original character of the 
measure va x a throughout, until we get to the word dis- 
sever and for ever, and afterwards to men doubt it, and about 
it. At the first view it seems proper to say that in these 
last-mentioned cases x a is converted into x a x. A dif- 
ferent view, however, is the more correct one. Dissever, 
andybr ever, are rather x a with a syllable over. This extra 
syllable may be expressed by the sign^Zw* (-f-), so that the 
words in point may* be expressed hj x a -f-, rather than by 
X a X, It is very clear that a measure whereof the last 
syllable is accented can only vary from its original cha- 
racter on the side of excess ; that is, it can only be al- 
tered by the addition of fresh syllables. 

"With the measures a x, a x x, x a x, the case is different. 
Here a syllable or syllables may be subtracted. 

Qae6n and hiintress, ch^te and fair, 

N6w the stin is laid to sleep, 
Se&ted in thy silver chair, 

St&te in w6nted spl6ndour ke6p. 
H6sper6s invdkes thy light, 
G6dde8S, 6xquisitely bright. — Ben Jonson. 

In &]1 these lines the last measure is deficient in a syl- 
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lable, yet the deficiency is allowable, because each measure 
is the last one of the line. The formula for expressing 
fair^ sleep, chair, &c. is not a, but rather a x followed by 
the minus sign ( — ), or a x — . 

A little consideration will show, that x a and x x a 
naturally form single, a x and x a x double, and a x x 
treble rhymes. 

§ 267. Metrical Mtation,— The lines in §§ 261, 262 run 

thus — 

xaxaxaxaxa. 

The presence o*f a supernumerary syllable being denoted 
by the sign -}- ; they run — 

xaxaxaxaxa -f. 

On the other hand, as the sign — indicates the absence 
of a syllable, the line 

Qae6n and himtress ch&ste and fair, 
runs 

axaxaxax — . 

By using the sign x we may write, instead of 

a X a X a X a x — , 
the shorter form, 

a X X 4—. 

With this notation we may express verses like — 

Rich the treasure, 
Swe6t the pleasure. 

by the formula a x X 2, and verses like — 

Tiimalt ce^, 
Sink to pe&ce. 

hj a X 2—. and so on. 

§ 268. Fractice. 

( Meastire, — ^Dissyllabic. 

L Accent. — On the odd syllables; i. e, on the first, 
third, &c. 
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Four measures with double and single rhymes alterna- 
tively : — 

And a gentle consort made he ; 

And her gentle mind was sadi. 
That she grew a noble lady, 

And the people loved her much. 
But a trouble weigh'd upon her, 

And perplex' d her night and mom 
With the burden of an honour 

Unto which she was not bom. — Tkhhtsou. 

Five measures, rhyme double : — 

N&rrowing In to wh^re they s&t assembled, 
L6w Yoliiptuous miisic winding trembled. 

Rhyme single : — 

Then methoiight I he&rd a h611ow sotind, 
G4th*ring iip from &11 the 16wer groiind. 

The two varieties mixed : — 

Then methought I heard a hollow sound, 
Ghhth'ring up from all the lower ground. 
Narrowing in to where they sat assembled, 
Low voluptuous music winding trembled. — Tenntsok. 

Six measures : — 

O'n a motintain, str6tchM bene4th a ho&ry willow, 
. L&y a shepherd swain, and vlew'd the r611ing billow. 

Seven measures ; — 

W^ have h&d enoiigh of Action &nd of m6tion ; w6 — 
L6t us swe4r an o&th, and k^p it, with an ^nal mind — 

Tbnntsok. 

Eight measures : — 

06mrades, le&ve me h^re a little, while as y^t 'tis e4rly m6m : 
Le&ve me h6re ; and, wh6n you w&nt me, soiind up6n the biigle h6ni. — 

Tenhyson. 

§ 269. 
( Measure. — Dissyllabic as before. 
' C Accent, — On the even syllables, i. e, on the 2nd, 
4th, &c. 
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Two measures : — 



Unhe&rd, nnkii6wii, 
He mikes his in6an — 

What soiinds were h^ard ! 
"What scenes appear' d — 



The strains decdy, 
And m§lt aw&y. 

Up6n a motintain, 
Beside a fountain. 



Three measures, rhyme single : — 

With h6Uow blasts of wind- 
All 6n a rock reclined. 

Rhyme double : — 

'Twas wh6n the se&s were ro&ring — 
A damsel 14y depl6ring. 

Alternate : — 

'Twas when the seas were roaring 

With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lay deploring, 

All on a rock reclined. — Gay. 

Pour measures : — 

His aspect and his air imprest 

A troubled memory on my breast. 

And long upon my startled ear 

Eung his dark courser's hoofs of fear. — Byron. 

!Five measures : — 

Fond fool ! six feet of earth is all thy store, 

And he that seeks for all shall have no more. — Bishop Hall. 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever. 
From her fair head for ever and for ever. — Pope. 

§ 270. The general term for metres of five accents, with 
the accent on the even syllables, is Heroic. The first divi- 
sion into which the heroic metres fall is into, a. Blank 
heroics, J. Rhyming heroics. 

Blank JSeroics, — Blank heroics, or blank verse, as it is 
generally called, falls into two varieties, determined by the 
nature of the subject-matter ; a. Dramatic blank verse ; h. 
Narrative blank verse. 

Dramatic Blank Verse, — ^With the exce^tloY^ <2>^ *Cafc 
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earliest dramas in the language, and some rhyming tra- 
gedies written in imitation of the French in the time of 
Charles II., the works for the English stage consist chieflj 
of either prose or blank verse. It is in blank verse that 
most tragedies and many comedies are either wholly or 
partiaUy written. 

Dramatic blank verse not only admits, but calls for, 
supernumerary syllables. In rhyming metres these would 
constitute double rhymes. 

Othello's speech before the senatobs. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors, 
My very noble and approved good magten, 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter. 
It is most true ; true, I have married her: 
The very head and front of my oif ending 
Hath this extent, no more. — Shaksspeab. 

NiarrQtive Blank Verse, — The metre of Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Regained, Young's Night Thoughts, Cowper*s 
Task, Cowper's Homer,* &c. 

Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he, with his horrid crew, 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery galf 
Oonfoimded, though immortal. — Milton. 

Here the admission of a supernumerary final syllable is 
rare ; lines of eleven syllables like the following being un- 
common. 

Of sovran power with awful ceremony. — ^Milton. 
Six measures : — 

He lifted iip his h4nd that b&ck again did stdrt. 

Seven measures : — 

The L6rd descended fr6m ab6ve, and b6wed the heavens most high. 
And ^demiath his fe6t he c4st the d&rkness 6f the sky. 

Stebnhold and Hopkiks. 

Eight measures : — 

Where virtue w&nts, and vice aboiinds, and we&lth is hiit a baited ho6k 
Wherewiik men sw4Uow d6wii the b&ne bef6re on d&nger d&rk they lo6k. 
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§271. 



( Measure. — Trisyllabic. 



' Accent. — On the Ist, 4th, &c., syllables. 
Two measures : — 



Pibroch o' Donuil Dhu ! 

Pibroch o' Donuil ! 
W4ke thy shrill voice anew, 

Summon Clan 06niiail. 
C6me away, c6me away, 

H4rk to the s(immoiis ! 
06me in your w4r array. 

Gentles and c6mmons. — 

Three measures : — 



C6me ev'ry hill-plaid, and 

Tr(ie heart that wears one ; 
Come ev'iy ste^l blade, and 

Str6ng hand that be&rs one. — 
Le&ve the deer, le&ve the steer, 

Le4ve nets and barges : 
G6me with your fighting-gear, 

Bro&dswords and tdrges. 

Scott. 



Pe&ce to thee, isle of the 6cean, 

Peice to thy breezes and billows. — Btkon. 

Eour measures : — 

W4rriors or chiefs, should the sh4ft or the sw6rd 
Pierce me in leading the hdst of the Lord, 
He6d not the c6rpse, though a king 's in your path, 
BQry your steel in the b6soms of G4th. — Byron. 

{Measure. — Trisyllabic. 
Accent. — On 2nd, 5th, &c., syllables. 
Two measures : — 

Beside her are laid 

Her m&ttock and sp4de — 

A16ne she is th6re. 

Her shoiilders are li4re — 

Ever alone 
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She m&keth her mo&n. 

Tennyson. 

But vainly thou wirrest ; 
For this is al6ne in 
Thy p6wer to declare. 
That, in the dim f6rest, 
Thou he4rd'st a low moaning. 

Coleridge. 

Three measures : — 

S61itude ! wh6re are the charms 
That s&ges have se^n in thy f4ce ? 

Or, 

The be^ts that roam 6ver the pl4in 

My f6rm with indifiference see. — Gowb^^. 



The bl&ck bands came 6ver 

The A'lps and their snow ; 
With Botirbon, the r6ver. 

They p&ssed the broad P6. 
The Boiirbon ! the Botirbon ! 

Sans coiintry or h6me, 
We '11 f611ow the Bo(irbon 

To plimder old B.6me. 

Byron. 
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Four measures : — 

Oh h(ish thee, my b4bie, thy sire was a knight, 
Thy mdther a 14dy both 16vely and bright : 
The wo6d8 and the gl6ns and the t6wers which we se^ 
They &11 are belonging, dear b&bie, to the6. — Scott. 

^Measure. — Trisyllabic. 
* 1 Accent. — On the 3rd, 6th, &c., syllables. 

One measure : — 

As ye 8we6p 

Through the de6p. — Campbell. 

Two measures : — 

In my r4ge shall be se^n 

The revenge of a que6n. — Addison. 

Three measures : — 

And the sp&rkles they fl^sh from their 4yes ! 

Mixed, 

See the sn&kes, how they re&r, 
How they hiss in the air, 
And the sp&rkles they fl^sh from their 6yes. — Drydkk. 

Four measures : — 

And the king seized a flambeau with ze&l to destroy. — Drtden. 

§ 272. Lines or verses grouped together constitute stan- 
zas, couplets, triplets, &c. It is only a few of the English 
metres that are known by fixed names. These are as 
follows : — 

1. Common Octosyllabics. — ^Butler's Hudibras, Scott's 
poems. The Giaour, and other poems of Lord Byron. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was inj&rm and old ; 
His haggard cheek and tresses gray, 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy, 
The last of all the bards was he 
That sung of ancient chivalry. — Scott. 

2, Mediae Octosyllabics. — Same as the last ; except that 
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the rhymes are regularly alternate, and the verses arranged 
in stanzas. 

And on her lover's ami she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills they went, 

In that new world which now is old : 
Across the hills and far away, 

Beyond their utmost purple rim. 
And deep into the dying day 

The happy princess foUow'd him. — Tennyson. 

3. Octosyllabic Triplets. — Three rhymes in succession. 
Generally arranged as stanzas. 

I blest them, and they wander'd on ; 

I spoke, but answer came there none : 

The dull and bitter voice was gone. — Tennyson. 

4. Blank Verse. — Five dissyllabic measures, with accents 
on the even syllable, without rhyme. 

All these and more came flocking ; but with looks 
Downcast and damp, yet such wherein appeared 
Obscure some glimpse of joy to have found their chief 
Not in despair, to have found themselves not lost 
In loss itself. — Milton. 

6. Heroic Couplets. — Eive measures, as before, with pairs 
of rhymes. 

O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea. 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free ; 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire and behold our home : 
These are our realms ; no limits to our sway ; 
Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. — Byron. 

6. Heroic Triplets. — Five measures, as before. Three 
rhymes in succession. Arranged in stanzas. 

7. Elegiacs. — Five measures, as before ; with regularly 
alternate rhymes, and arranged in stanzas. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind slowly o'er the lea. 

The ploughman homewards plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. — Gray. 
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8. Bhymes Boyal. — Seven lines of heroics, witli the last 
two rhvmes in succession, and the first five recurring at 
intervals. 

This Troilus, in gift of cortesie. 

With hank on hond, and with a hnge nrat 

Of knightes, rode, and did her company, 
Passing all through the Talley far abont ; 
And further would hare ridden out of doubt. 

Full faine and woe was him to gone so sone ; 

But turn he must, and it was eke to doen. — Chaucer. 

This metre was common with the writers of the earlier 
part of Queen Elizabeth's reign. It admits of varieties 
according to the distribution of the first five rhymes. 

9. Ottava Bima. — A metre with an Italian name, and 
borrowed from Italy, where it is used generaUy for narrative 
poetry. The Morgante Maggiore of Pulci, the Orlando In- 
namorato of Bojardo, the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, the 
Gierusalemme Liberata of Tasso, are all written in this 
metre. Besides this, the two chief epics of Spain and Por- 
tugal respectively, the Araucana and the Lusiados, are thus 
composed. Hence it is a form of poetry which is Conti- 
nental rather than English, and naturalized rather than in- 
digenous. The staaza consists of eight lines of heroics, the 

six first rhyming alternately, the two last in succession. 
Arrived there, a prodigious noise he hears, 

Which suddenly along the forest spread ; 
Whereat from out his quiver he prepares 

An arrow for his bow, and lifts his head ; 
And lo ! a monstrous herd of swine appears, 

And onward rushes with tempestuous tread, 
And to the fountain's brink precisely pours, 
So that the giant 's joined by all the boars. — Btrow. 

10. Terza Bima, — Like the last, borrowed both in name 
and nature from the Italian, and scarcely yet naturalized in 
England. 

The Spirit of the fervent days of old, 

When words were things that came to pass, and Thought 

Flash'd o'er the future, bidding men behold 
Their children's children's doom already brought 
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Forth from the abyss of Time which is to be, 

The chaos of events where lie half -wrought 
Shapes that must undergo mortality : 

What the great ssers of Israel wore within, 

That Spirit was on them and is on me ; 
And if, Oassandra-like, amidst the din 

Of conflicts, none will hear, or hearing heed 

This voice from out the Wilderness, the sin 
Be theirs, and my own feelings be my meed, 

The only guerdon I have ever known. — Byron. 

11. Alexandrines. — Six measures ; like the last, generally, 
perhaps always, with rhyme. The name is said to be taken 
from the fact that early romances upon the deeds of Alexan- 
der of Macedon, of great popularity, were written in this 
metre. One of the longest poems in the English language 
is in Alexandrines, viz. Drayton's Poly-olbion. 

Ye s^red b4rds that t6 your hdrps' mel6dious strings 

Sung th* Ancient heroes' deeds, the m6num6nts of kings ; 

If, &s those Drdids tatight who k6pt the British rites, 

And dw§lt in darksome gr6ves, there counselling with sprites. 

When th6se our soiils by de4th our b6dies d6 forsdke. 

They instantly again to 6ther b6dies t4ke, 

I c6uld have wish'd your so(ils red6ubled In my bre&st. 

To give my v6rse applatise to time's eternal r6st. — Drayton. 

12. Spenserian Stanza. — A stanza consisting of nine 
lines, the eight first heroics, the last an Alexandrine. 

It hath been through all ages ever seen. 
That with the prize of arms and chivalrie 
The prize of beauty still hath joined been, 
And that for reason's special privitie ; 
For either doth on other much rely. 
For he meseems most fit the fair to serve 
That can her best defend from villanie ; 
And she most fit his service doth deserve. 
That fairest is, and from her faith will never swerve. 

Spenseb. 

Childe Harold and other important poems are composed in 

the Spenserian stanza. 

13. Service Metre. — Couplets of seven, measures. This 
is the common metre of the Psalm versions. It is also 
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called Common Measure, or Long Measure. In this 
metre there is always a pause after the fourth measure, and 
many grammarians consider that with that pause the line 
ends. According to this view, the service metre does not 
consist of two long lines with seven measures each ; but of 
four short ones, with four and three measures each alter- 
nately. The Psalm versions are printed so as to exhibit 
this pause or break. 

The Lord descended from above, | and boVd the heavens most hi^, 

And underneath his feet He cast | the darkness of the sky. 

On Cherubs and on Seraphim | full royally He rode, 

And on the wings of mighty winds | came flying all abroad. 

Stebnhold and Hopkiss. 

In this matter the following rule is convenient. "When 

the last syllable of the fourth measure in the one verse 

rhymes with the corresponding syllable in the other, the 

long verse should be looked upon as broken up into two 

short ones ; in other words, the couplets should be dealt 

with as a stanza. Where there is no rhyme except at 

the seventh measure, the verse should remain undivided. 

Thus:— 

Turn, gentle hermit of the glen, | and guide thy lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale | with hospitable ray — 

constitute a single couplet of two lines, the number of 
rhymes being two. But, 

Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 

And guide thy lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 

With hospitable ray. — Goldsmith. 

constitute a stanza of four lines, the number of rhymes 
being four. 

14. Ballad Stanza. — Service metre broken up in the way 
just indicated. Goldsmith's Edwin and Angelina, &c., from 
which the last stanza was an extract. 

15. Foulterer*8 Meastire, — Alexandrines and Service metro 
alternately. 
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§ 273. Licences. — It rarely happens that, even in the 
most regular metres, the same measure is exclusively ad- 
hered to throughout. Instead of 

There c6iiies the squ411 more bl4ck than night, 
Before the Adrian gale — 

the author writes 

There comes the squ&U hldcker than night, 
Before the Adrian gale. — Macaulat. 

substituting a x iov x a, and giving variety to his verse. 

Again, in the following line from Mario w, we find a xin 
the place of x a, 

TyrwnU swim s&fest In a purple flo6d. 

§ 274. Symmetrical Metres. — Allowing for the indiffer- 
ence of the number of syllables in the last measure, it is 
evident that in all lines where the measures are dissyllabic 
the syllables will be a multiple of the accents, i. e, they 
will be twice as numerous. 

Similarly, in all lines where the measures are trisyllabic 
the syllables will also be multiples of the accents, i. e. they 
will be thrice as numerous. 

Lines of this sort may be called symmetrical. 

§ 275. Unsymmetrical Metres. — Lines, where the syllables 
are not a multiple of the accents, may be called Unsymme- 
trical. Occasional specimens of such lines occur (as may 
be seen from several of the examples already quoted) inter- 
spersed amongst others of symmetrical character. Where 
this occurs the general character of the versification may be 
considered as symmetrical also. 

The case, however, is different where the whole cha- 
racter of the versification is unsymmetrical. 

In the y6ar since Jesus di6d for men, 

Eighteen hundred ye4rs and ten, 

W^ were a g&llant c6mpany, 

Riding o'er Idnd and sailing o*er s6a. 

O'h ! but w6 went m6rrilj ! 

We forded the river, and clomb the high hill, 

N6ver our steads for a ddy stood still. 
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§ 276. Conrertible Metres. — Such a line as 
£ie her fJuibVaff sons becnr d ko* 

m 

may be read in two wars. We mar either lav full stress 
upon the word ere, and read 

E're her ialxbiem s6as becrijd lier ; 

or we may lav little or no stress upon either ere op ierj 
reserving the full accentuation for the syllable faith- in 
faithless, in which case the reading would be 

Ere her fafthfewB ados betiijed lier. 

Lines of this sort may be called examples of comcertible 
metres, since by changing the accent a dissyllabic line may 
be converted into one partially trisyllabic, and rice versd. 

This property of convertibility is explained by the fiict 
of accentuation being a relative quality. In the example 
before us ere is sufficiently strongly accented to stand in 
contrast to her, but it is not sufficiently strongly accented 
to stand upon a par with the faith- in faithless if decidedly 
pronounced. 

The real character of convertible lines is determined from 
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the character of the lines with which they are associated. 
That the second mode of reading the line in question is 
the proper one, may be shown by reference to the stanza 
wherein it occurs. 

Let E'rin remember her ddys of 61d, 

Ere her faithless 86iis betr&jM her. 
When M41achi w6re the c611ar of g61d, 

Which he w6n from the pr6nd inv&der. 

Again, such a line as 

F6r the gl6ry I' have 16stj 

although it may be read 

For the gl6ry 1' have 16st, 

would be read improperly. The stanza wherein it occurs 
is essentially dissyllabic (a x), 

He6d, oh he6d my fdtal st6ry ! 

r am H6sier's injured gh6st, 
C6me to seek for f&me and gl6ry — 

F6r the gl6ry I' have 16st. 

§ 277. Metrical and Grammatical Comhinations. — Words, 
or parts of words, that are combined as measures, are 
words, or parts of words, combined metrically y or in metrical 
combination. Syllables combined as words, or words com- 
bined as portions of a sentence, are syllables and words 
grammatically combinedj or in grammatical combination. 

The syllables ere her faith- form a metrical combination. 

The words her faithless sons form a grammatical com- 
bination. 

When the syllables contained in the same measure are 
also contained in the same construction, the metrical and 
the grammatical combinations coincide. Such is the case 
with the line 

Remember | the gl6ries | of Brian | the Br&ve ; 

where the same division separates both the measure and 
the subdivisions of the sense, inasmuch as the word the is 
connected with the word glories equally in grammar and in 
metre, in syntax and in prosody. So is of with Brian, 
and the with Brave. 
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Contrast with this such a line as 

Lay vanquislied, rolling in the fiery gulph. 

Here the metrical division is one thing, the grammatical 
division another, and there is no coincidence. 

Metrical, 

Lay y&n | qnished, r611 | ing In | the fier | y g<ilph. 

Grammatical, 

Lay vanquished, | rolling | in the fiery gulph. 

The variety which arises in versification from the dif- 
ferent degrees of the coincidence and non-coincidence be- 
tween the metrical and grammatical combinations may be 
called BhytJim. 
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PAKSING, AND THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

§ 1, Parse, — The Latin word per means by, whilst se 
means self, or itself. Hence, per se means by itself. The 
old masters, when, in teaching the alpkabet, they found 
it necessary to take each letter separately, used to say A per 
se, or B per se, &c., meaning A by itself, B by itself, and so 
on. From this we get the word parse : originally applied 
to the alphabet only. 

§ 2. Parsing is of two kinds. Grammatical and Logical. 

§ 3. Grammatical Parsing deals with the words which 
constitute sentences, as so many Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, 
Participles, and the like; taking cognizance of them as 
Parts of Speech. Hence, such a sentence as 

Man is mortal, 
consists of (1) Man, a Substantive in the Nominative Case 
and the Singular Number ; (2) is, a Verb in the third per- 
son of the Singular Number, of the Present Tense, of the 
Indicative Mood ; and (3) mortal, an Adjective. 

§ 4. In many instances, Grammatical Parsing is carried 
further. This may be seen in words like hunters, gifts, 
sparkling, &c., &c. In -each of these there are three ele- 
ments ; the words being divided thus, hunt-er-s, gif-t-s, 
spark l-ing. 

The last is an Inflection — the 's in hunter- s being the 
sign of the Possessive Case ; the s in gif-t-s being that of 
the Plural Number ; the ing in spark-hing that of the Pre- 
sent Participle. 

These being taken away, there remain hunt-er, gif-t, and 
spark'le ; words which carry with them no signs of Case, 
Tense, or the like. On the contrary, they are words to 
which such signs may be attached. Many grammarians call 
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them crude forms. The present writer prefers to call them 
themes — a theme heing a word capable of inflection, but 
not inflected. 

The themes themselves, however, may be secondary 
forms. They are so in the mstances just given. Hunt-er 
is derived from hunt ; gif-t from give ; spark-le from spark. 
It is possible that these words may themselves be deriya- 
tives also; but until they are shown to be so, they are 
treated as rooU, tt^. as words from which themes and in- 
flections may be derived, but which are themselves ultimate 
forms. 

§ 5. As a general rule we stop at the root. K it were not 
so, we could scarcely call it the ultimate form. The root 
itself, however^ may occur in an older stage of the language 
than the one under notice ; or it may occur in some allied 
language ; or it may occur in a different form ; or with a 
modification of sense. In cases, however, like these, we 
have a question for the advanced student ; for the compara- 
tive philologue rather than for the beginner. 

Practice, 
1. 

It is an ancient mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of tliree : 
By thy long grey beard and glittering eye. 

Now wherefore stope't thoa me ? 

2. 

The bridegroom's doors are open wide, 

And I am next of kin ; 
The feast is set ; the gaests are met ; 

Kays't hear the merry din. 

CoLSRiDOB. — Anctent Mariner. 

It is the Nominative, Singular, Neuter of Ae, a Prononn originally 
demonstrative, but now used personally. He originally meant HuU per- 
9on, The neuter was formed by adding -t ; so that hi-t meant that ihing. 
In the modem language the initial h is lost. The A. S. form, however, 
was hU. The inflection -t is the same as the -d in the Latin id. Com- 
pare, 
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Latdt — w, ea, id, 
A. S. — he, heo, hit. 
The root is e or t, either alone or preceded by a breathing. 

Is — ^Third, Singular, Present. The root is a very old one, being found 
not only in all the German tongues, but also in the Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, 
Lithuanic, and Slavonic. — See § 146. 

An — Indefinite Article. Originally the Numeral (m«. Boot old, being 
found in the Latin un-us, Greek b, Lithuanic ven-Sy &c. 

Ancient — Adjective : a word derived from the French. 

Mariner — Substantive. The root is m-r = «ea. 

A nd — Conjunction. 

ffe — See it. 

Stoppeth — Third, Singular, Present, Indicative, from slop, Ehetorical, 
poetic, or archaic, rather than modem or colloquial in form. The ordi- 
nary word is stops. The -ethf or -«, is an inflection. Stop is the theme, 
and (probably) the root also. 

Che — ^Numeral — See an. 

Of — Preposition. 

Three — Numeral. The root is common to the Latin, Greek, and other 
languages — tres, r^us, &c. 

By — Preposition. 

Thy — Possessive Case of thou. Pronoun of the Second person. It cor- 
responds with the Latin Uii, not with t\ms, tiM, fuum. Hence, thy Umg 
beard = tui longa barba = the long beard of you. 

Grey — Adjective. 

Beard — Substantive. 

A nd — Conjunction. 

Glittering — Participle IVesent, from glitter (theme). Boot glii. 
Though this word is not known to occur, its existence is inferred from the 
derivational character of the -er. 

Eye — Substantive. — Comparative philology teUs us that the -y repre- 
sents a -g. The A. S. form was eage : the German is auge. This is the 
Latin oc-, in oc- vl- -us (ocultLs) — where -lis is the inflection ; -ul, the theme 
(or crude form) ; and oc- the root. 

Now — ^Adverb. 

Wherefore — ^A Conjunction. A compound word := where -f- for. 
Originally where was the Dative Singular Feminine of who ; -re being an 
inflection. The wh- is the qu in the Latin qui, the 1c in the Greek »-tHf 
M'trt^ety &c., the root being one of the oldest in the language. 

Stoppest — See stoppeth. The -st is the sign of the Second person 
Singular, and an inflection. 

Thou — Nominative Singular — See Thy, The root a very old one, = 
the tu in Latin and other languages. 

Me — Pronoun of the First Person, truly Personal — Accusative Case. 
Boot old. Compare me in the Latin and othet \&si.%\)Ai;g^. 
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Tlie — Definite Article. Same root as in th-isy th-at, &c. 

Bridegroom^ 8 — PossessiYe Case, Singular Number of hrideffroom, a 
Substantive. 

Doors — Nominative Plural from dooTy a Substantive. Theme door. 
Boot d-r, an old one, being the Gh'eek iu^-ety the Latin /or-es. The -s 
in doors is inflectional. 

Are — Third plural present, from root of am and is. 

Open — In form a Participle from ope; in sense an Adjective. 

Wide — ^Adjective. 

And — Conjunction. 

X — Pronoun of Third Person, truly Personal, Uninflected ; inasmuch as 
me, my, &c. have no etymological connection with it. A modified form 
of a root ending in the sound of -g or -k ; being in A. S. ic, in Latin and 
Greek eg-o, and ty-u. 

Am — See are and is. 

Next — Adjective in the Superlative Degree ; from nigh. 

Kin — Substantive. A very old root ; being the gen- in the Latin 
gen-US, and Greek ytt-eg. 

The — Definite Article. Undeclined. 

Fea^t — Substantive. 

Is — See above. 

Set — Past Participle, from set. 

Guests — Nominative Plural. The -8 is an inflection, guest being the 
theme or crude form. 

Met — Past Participle from m£et. 

May est — Second Singular, from may. The -y- represents -a, -g, the A. S. 
forms being mag. The root is the m^ in the Latin mag-nus, and de- 
notes power. The full construction would be thou mayest. The Personal 
Pronoun, however, is omitted. 

Hear — Infinitive Verb — not preceded by to. 

Merry — ^Adjective Root m-r, — as is shown by the form md,r-ih. The -y 
represents an A. S. ig — See p. 133. 

Din — Substantive. 

§ 6. Logical Parsing deals with the words which consti- 
tute propositions as Terms and Copulas ; taking cognizance 
of them as Subjects or Predicates, or as parts thereof. 
Under this view 

Man is mortal, 
contains 

Man .... Subject. 
Mortal . . . Predicate. 
I» . , . • . Goi^ula. 
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§ 7. For practical purposes it is useful, as well as cus- 
tomary, to combine the two sorts of parsing. 

§ 8. The simplest sentences are those which consist of 
single simple propositions ; as 

1. The Sun is shining, 

2. The Moon is shining, 

3. The Sun is red, 

4. The Sun is bright. 
Sentences like 

1. The Sun and Moon are shining: 

2. The Sun is red and bright, 

are anything but simple ; for although, when we consider 
them merely as sentences, they are both short and clear, 
they each consist of two propositions, as has been already 
stated, and as will be stated again. See § 232. 

§ 9. The simplest propositions are those that consist of 
the simplest terms ; as 

1. Fire is burning, 

2. Summer is coming, 

3. Man is mortal, 

4. I am glad, 

and the like ; wherein the number of words is three — three 
and no more ; one for the Subject, one for the Predicate, 
and one for the Copula. 

The shortest propositions are not always the simplest. 
When each word represents either a term or copula their 
grammatical elements coincide accurately with their logical, 
as was the case with the preceding examples. When, how- 
ever, these contain fewer than three words, it is clear that 
either something must be supplied or that a term and 
copula are combined in the same word, as is the case with 
such expressions as 

1. Fire bums, 

2. Summer comes, 

where comes and bums are both Predicate and Copula at 
once. See ^ 120. 
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In such expredsions as 

1. Come^ 

2. Go, &c., 

the subject is understood. See § 66. 

§ 10. The simplest propositions, then, are those that 
consist of what is called single-worded terms. Most terms, 
however, are many-worded. If it were not so, what would 
become of those words which, though incapable by them- 
selves of forming a name, are still used for forming a part 
of one — words Hke the, of and the like ? 

§ 11. Very simple propositions can easily be converted 
into their opposite, as may be seen by tlie following opera- 
tions upon the words 

Fire is burning, 

1. Prefix the definite article. — The fire, 

2. Insert an adjective. — The bright fire. 

3. Add an adverb. — The very bright fire, 

4. Add a participle, and convert bright into its corre- 
sponding adverb.-^T/w very brightly-^ming fire, 

5. Introduce a second substantive, showing its relations 
to the word fire by means of a preposition. — The very 
brightly 'burning fire of wood, 

6. Insert which after fire, followed by a secondary pro- 
position. — The very brightly-burning fire which wets made thi^ 
morning of wood, 

7. Add another secondary proposition relating to wood, 
— The very brightly-burning fire which was made this morning 
out of the wood which was brought from the country, 

8. Add another secondary proposition by means of a 
conjunction. — The very brightly-blazing fire which was made 
this morning out of the wood which was brought from the 
country, because there was a sale. 

It is clear that processes like this may be carried on ad 
infinitum, so that a sentence of any amount of complexity 
will be the result. Meanwhile, the Predicate may be made 
as many-worded as the Svibject. Notwithstanding all this, 
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the primary and fundamental portion of the term is mani- 
festly the word fire. To this all the others are subor- 
dinate. 

In like manner, the following lines from the opening of 
the Paradise Lost, give us but a single term, of which the 
word Jruit is the fundamental element. 

The/rMt« 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe ; 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Bestore us, and regain the blissful seat. 

§12. 
Practice. 

1. The way was long. 

A. Essential part of the Subject — way, 

B. Predicate — long, 
c. Copula — VK18. 

D. Subordinate part of the Subject— ^te, Definite Article. 

2. The wind was cold. 

Essential part of Subject — wind. 

Predicate — cold. 

Copula — waa. 

Subordinate part of Subject — ThCy Definite Article. 

3. The minstrel was infirm. 

Essential part of Subject — minstrel. 

Predicate — infirm. 

Copula — wflw. 

Subordinate part of Subject — The^ Definite Article. 

4. And. 

Conjunction belonging to no proposition at all ; but connecting the 

one which has just preceded with the one that follows. 
6. I%e minstrel was old. 

Essential part of Subject — minstrel. 

Predicate — old. 

Copula — was. 

Subordinate part of Subject — The, Definite Article. 

These two propositions have been given in extenso. The compendious 

form of them is 

The minstrel was infirm and old. 

6. jffis haggard cheek seemed to have known a better day. 

Essential part of Subject — cheek. 

Predicate — seemed. 

Copula — involved in seemed. 
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Subordinate part of the Subject — His, Possessive case of he. It 

means — the minstreTa. 
Haggard — Adjective. 
Subordinate parts of the Predicate — 
Known — Past Participle from know. 
Have — Infinitive Verb. 
To — Preposition. 
Hay — Substantive. 
Better — ^Adjective in the Comparative Degree. No Positive form. 

Its place supplied by good. 
A — Indefinite article. A form of an. The -n, however, is omitted, 
because the word that follows begins with a consonant. 
The subordinate parts of this Predicate are all connected. Theore- 
tically the sense is to possess a better day cw a known thing — in which 
case known is, virtually, in the accusative case and the Neuter Gtender. 
The grouping is 



to have known a better day. 

7. And. 

Conjunction ; included in no proposition, but connecting two. 

8. His tresses gray seemed to have known a better day. 

Compendiously, these two propositions run _ 

His haggard cheek and tresses gray, 
Seemed to have known a better day. 

9. The harp was carried by an orphan boy. 

Essential part of Subject — harp. 
Predicate — carried. 
Copula — was. 

10. his sole remaining joy, 

TTos carried by an orphan boy. 
Here joy is in apposition to harp ; and in some sense, is as true a Sub - 
ject as the word harp itself. 

11. The last of all the bards was he. 

Copula — was. 
He, though following the Copula, seems to be the Subject. At any rate 
in prose the expression would be — 

Subject Copula Predicate 



He was the laM of all the bards. 

12. Who sang of ancient chivalry. 

Subject — who : 

a relative pronoun meaning the same as Ae, its antecedent. It has no 

meaning of its own. Neither has he. It might mean a king, hero, horse, 

or anything of the Masculine geudei. . In. the particular instances before 
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us it means hard or minstrel. These substantiyes are its antecedents just 
as it is, itself, the antecedent of w7w. 

The passage, as it stands in Scott, runs thus : — 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 
His haggard cheek and tresses grey 
Seemed to have known a better day. 
The harp, his sole remaining joy. 
Was carried by an orphan boy. 
The last of all the bards was he 
Who sang of ancient chivalry. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

§ 13. Connected with the structure of the Predicate is 
the difference between the two powers of the Adjective. 
In propositions like — 

Man is mortal, 

the Adjective forms the Predicate. So doing, it stands 
by itself, or (if not by itself j as the essential portion of a 
term; as, 

Man is altogether mortal^ 

Man is certainly mortal, dc. 

But, it has already been stated that it is only as a Pre- 
dicate that any Adjective can, by itself, constitute a whole 
term. 

In propositions like — 

Mortal man is fallible, 

Great is the fallibility of mortal man, 

it forms but the part of a term, being subordinated to the 
Substantive ; with which it is said to agree. 

Many good grammarians call the former of these the 
Predicative, the latter the Attributive powers of tlie Adjec- 
tive. The first name is unexceptionable. Not so the 
latter. All Adjectives, whether Predicative or not, denote 
an attribute. The expression, however, is in general use. 

In the English language this distinction is of no very 
great importance — inasmuch as English Adjectives are 
destitute of inflection. In German, however, and certmn. 
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other languages, the form of the Adjective varies according 
to its power. 

In propositions like — 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians, 
the order of terms is reversed, and the Predicate precedes, 
instead of following, the Copula. Expressions of this kind, 
in declaratory propositions, are, more or less, rhetorical. 

§ 14. In propositions like — 

What is that ? 
this transposition is the rule, rather than the exception. 

Subject — That. A Demonstrative Pronoun in the neuter gender, de- 
noting some unknown object to which the speaker is directing attention — 
perhaps pointing. The -t is the -t in i-t and wha-<, and is the sign of the 
neuter gender. 

Copula — Is, 

Predicate — What, An Interrogative Pronoun ; also neuter. The Pro- 
position being interrogative, the Predicate and Subject change places. 

For that write this, and the object concerning which the 
inquiry is made is brought nearer — What is this ? 

For that write yon, and it is removed to a greater distance 
— What is yon ? 

All these distances, however, are comparative. The 
object expressed by that may be near enough to be 
touched by the finger, or it may be all but out of sight. 

§ 15. Where are you ? 

Subject — You, 

Copula — are. 

Predicate— M?/i«rtf. This word, though in many respects 
an Adverb, forms hy itself a term. It is equivalent, how- 
ever, to in what place ; a phrase in which we have a Sub- 
stantive and something more. In like manner, here I am 
sz= J am in this place. 

When did you see him f 
Subject — You. 

Essential part of Predicate — see. 
Copula — ^involved in Predicate. 

W'/iCTi=at v^kai tivue ? 
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§ 16. In propositions like — 

Beware^ 
Go, 
Walk, 
Speak, (fee, 

the subject is the person or object spoken to. But as 
this is easily understood, the Pronoun thou (or ye) is 
omitted. It constitutes, however, the subject. It is 
generally treated as a Nominative Case. Strictly speaking, 
it is a Vocative. 

§ 17. All the preceding Propositions are clearly and de- 
cidedly (1) Declaratory; (2) Interrogatory; or (3) Impe- 
rative — conveying (1) Assertions; (2) Questions; or (3) 
Commands. 

The following are in a somewhat different predica- 
ment — 

May you he happy. 

Subject — You, 
Copula— 6«. 
Predicate — happy . 

Sentences of this kind are called Optative, from the 
Latin word opto==I wish. By more than one good authority, 
they are placed in a class by themselves as a third species 
of Proposition. And it cannot be denied that they aie 
expressions of a peculiar character. 

Would I could. 
This is also optative, meaning I wish I could, or more 
fully 

I wish 
that 
I could. 
Such being the case, we have two propositions conveyed 
by three words. There is the omission of the conjunction 
that ; and (more remarkable) that of the Personal Pronoun 
as well. 
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§ 18. How well you look. 
Subject — You, 
Predicate — look. 
Copula — involved in Predicata 

Sentences of this kind convey an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and have been called Exclamatory. 

§ 19. Optative Propositions are, to a certain extent. Im- 
perative, and, to a certain extent. Declaratory. In expres- 
sions like 

May you he happy, 
change the place of may and you, the result is an ordinary 
assertion, 

You may he happy. 
On the other hand, 

You he happy 
is a command. There is no command, however, without 
a real or supposed wish on the part of the speaker. 

§ 20. Exclamatory Propositions are, to a certain extent. 
Interrogative, and, to a certain extent, Declaratory. 
In expressions like 

How well you look, 

change the place of the essential parts, and the result is an 
ordinary assertion. 

You look well. 
Meanwhile, how indicates the degree or extent of your 
well-looking. But it only indicates it. The degree itself is 
undefined ; and (as such) the possible object of a question. 

How do you look ? 
is an actual Interrogation. 



PUNCTUATION. 



§ 1. Punctuation. — The Tiaim word punctum meaxis point ; 
and punctuation means the putting of points. In speaking, 
(especially when the sentence is at all complex,) certain 
pauses or breaks present themselves — pauses or breaks 
which are of different degrees of magnitude. 

§ 2. Sometimes, for instance, two propositions may come 
together, each of which is, not only complete in itself, but 
wholly independent of the other. When this is the case, 
the pause or break which intervenes is of the most definite 
and decided kind. 

1. 

He who fights and runs away 
Will live to fight anotJier day. 

2. 

The man that hath not music in his soul 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoil. 

Here the connection between the two sentences is as 

slight as well can be. * 

In 

ffe who fights and runs away 
Will live to figh. another day, 
But he that is in haitle slain 
Will never live tofigJU again^ 

we have a separation ; but, at the same time, a connection 
as well. 

Meanwhile the nominative he, though the antecedent to 
who, is also the subject to will ; from which it is separated 
by the words, who fights, &c. This gives us a break of 
another kind — a temporary break followed by a resumption 
of the context 
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§ 3. This applies to language as it is spoken. Where the 
speaker expresses himself with propriety, he makes pauses 
of diflferent kinds — short ones between the subordinate 
portions of his sentences, longer ones between the sen- 
tences themselves. 

§ 4. Such pauses are, of course, made in writing as well ; 
and, when this is the case, signs of some kind whereby 
they may be denoted become necessary. These are not un- 
frequently csDed points. They are, however, oftener called 
stops, 

§ 5. The true and proper stops are four in number, — i, e. 
(1) the Comma, (2) the Semicolon, (3) the Colon, (4) the 
Period — also called the Full Stop. Of these, the Comma 
denotes the shortest, the Period the longest, pause. 

§ 6. The Comma and Period are, in respect to their 
forms, the two fundamental stops. 

The Period is truly what the name punctum suggests — a 
point (.). 

The Comma is a modification of the Period (,). 

The Colon is a Period surmounted by another Period (:). 

The Semicolon is a Comma surmounted by a Period (;). 

§ 7. In respect to their names: — 1. Comma is from 
}i6fA,fjia {komma) = a cutting. 

2. Colon t = x^Xoy [kolon) = a limb or member — Semi' 
colon meaning a half member, 

3. Period, = wspto^o? {periodos ), a circuit, end of a 
journey, and, in a secondaiy sense, a conclusion or termi- 
nation, 

§ 8. There is a statement in certain works on elocution 
that, when the reader or reciter of a sentence comes to a 
comma, he should pause upon the word that precedes it 
long enough to count one, at a semicolon long enough to 
count two, and at a colon long enough to count three^ and 
at a period long enough to count four. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that this measurement is both artificial 
and arbitrary, and that no one either reads or recites 
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according to the rule thus laid down. It is well, however, 
to remember its existence; inasmuch as it shows the 
relation that the four stops bear to each other. The Colon 
is more of a stop than either the Semicolon or the 
Comma, and the Period more of a stop than the Colon. 

§ 9. The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, and Period have 
been called the tme and proper stops ; because they differ 
from each other by the difference of length in the breaks 
or pauses which they represent. 

§ 10. The Note of Interrogation (?) and the Note of 
Exclamation (!) still require notice. They are sometimes 
treated as separate stops. They ai-e, however, more properly, 
varieties of the Period, differing from the ordinary Full 
Stop in being appropriate to different sorts of pro- 
positions. 

§ 11. The former follows Direct Questions, the latter 
Exclamations, Thus — 

You are well. 
Here the sentence is Declaratory, and the stop a Period. 

Are you well ? 
How are you ? 

Here the sentence is Interrogative, and the stop a Note of 
Interrogation. 
In 

How well you are ! 

the sentence is Exclamatory, and the stop a Note of Ex- 
clamation. 

§ 12. Notes of Exclamation are sometimes called Notes 
of Admiration. They often indicate surprise. At the 
same time they are used with considerable latitude, and 
sometimes follow a Vocative Noun, sometimes an Im- 
perative Verb, sometimes an Optative. 

1. Sk! John! 

2. Go! Beware! 

3. Would I could ! 
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They are most especially used after Inteijections — Ah! 
Oh! Ha! &c. 

§ 18. For a Note of Interrogation to find place, the 
question must be Direct. Indkect questions like 

Tell me how you are 

are followed by the ordinary Period. 

§ 14. When a clause is thrown into a sentence so 
casually as to bear being taken away without affecting 
either the sense or the construction, a parenthesis ( ) may 
be used instead of a pair of stops. Expand 

All the men in the village were frightened 
into 

All the men in the village {and there was a great many of 
them) were f lightened. 

And the parenthesis is appropriate. 

It is, however, a sign in the use of which there is a 

considerable amount of latitude. 

§ 15. Quotations are often marked by inverted commas, 
( » 

^^^^ • 

§ 16. The dash — , denotes that the sentence is incom- 
plete. 



EXERCISES. 



PART I. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, 

1. Refer to a map of Wales, and make a list of the 
words beginning with Llan-, Aher-, and other similar pre- 
fixes, which are either never or very rarely found in 
England. 

2. Refer to a map of England, and make a list of the 
words ending in -ham, -hurst, and other similar affixes, 
which are rare in Wales. 

3. Refer to a map of Germany, and find where the 
English forms (-ham, -hurst, &c.) most frequently occur. 

4. Make a list of the names of villages ending in -hy in 
the following counties : — Lincoln, York, Leicester, North- 
ampton, Nottingham, Derby, Lancashire, Cheshire, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk. Obsei-ve in what proportion they occur 
elsewhere. Make a list of the names ending in -carter, 
-Chester J and -cester, obsemng where they occur. Also of 
names beginning with Sk-, as Sidpton, 

5. Find out, by reference to a map of Western Europe, 
on what part of the Continent the forms in -6y prevail. 



PART II. 

ORTHOEPY AND ORTHOGRAPHY, 

1. Give a list of twenty monosyllables where- the vowel- 
soimd is that of the a in fate, ten of which shall end in -e 
(as ale), and ten contain the letters ai (as ail). 
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2. Give a list of ten words like seat, where the sound of 
ee is expressed by ea. 

3. Twenty words where w concludes a syllable, i. e. 
words like mow, shadow. Twenty (like merry, fortify), where 
y is final. Twenty where the same letters (viz. w and y) are 
mitial, with remarks upon the difference of power between 
the same letter at the beginning and the end of a word. 

4. A list of words where th is sounded as in there. Ten 
words where it is sounded as in thin, 

5. Spell stags, absurd, stepped, tossed, and plucked, as they 
are pronounced. Give twenty words ending in -ed where 
the sound is that of -t. Twenty words ending in -a where 
the 8 is sounded as z. 



PART III. 

ETYMOLOGY. 



1 . Frame five propositions, each consisting of three words ; 
five consisting of two ; five consisting of only one. 

2. Twenty words capable of forming, by themselves, 
either a Subject or a Predicate. 

3. Twenty capable of forming Predicates, but not capa- 
ble of forming Subjects. 

4. Twenty capable of forming both Predicate and 
Copula. 

5. Frame five propositions, each of which shall include 
one of the following words : — wisely, from, very, to, wholly, 

6. Frame a sentence containing the words and and 
hecavse ; and, having done so, show the propositions of which 
it consists. 

7. Ten proper names, i, e. five of persons and five of 
places. Ten abstract names, along with their correspond- 
ing Adjectives. 

S, Three Compounds beginning with, and three ending 
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with, Uie word day. Three compounds (like midshipman) 
containing more than two elements. 

9. Form derivations from wise, man, happy, love, hunt, 
gird, gold, thrive, shrive, goose, drink, lamb, hUl, craft, 

10. Take a page from some good author and write down 
all the Pronoims it contains. By the side of each write the 
Substantive for which it stands. Thtis, in 

The minstrel was infirm and old. 

His haggard cheek, &c.. 
Write 

His pronoim, equivalent to the minstreVs, 

11. Make a list of the words beginning with tr^- and 
connected in meaning with the Interrogative and Relative 
Pi'onoun, as when, where, &c, 

12. What Pronouns end in -t? WTiat is the power of 
thet? 

IB. Take a page from some good author, and having 
made a list of all the Substantives in the Singular Number 
contained therein, give their Plurals. 

14. Make a similar list of the Plural forms, and give 
their Singulars. Give the Possessive Plurals of child, man, 
fox, wife, and dog, 

15. Construct seven sentences, each of which contains 
one of the following words, — almsy riches, news, means, 
pains, mathematics, politics. 

16. Take a page, &c., and write down all the Adjectives 
it contains, giving their Comparative and Superlative 
degrees. 

17. Make a list of the words ending in -most, as up-most, 
&c. 

18. Take a page, &c., and write down the Verbs it con- 
tains. From each Verb (where practicable) derive its cor- 
responding Verbal. 

1. In -er, as hunt-er, 

2. In 'ing, as cleans-ing. 
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19. Make a list of ten Transitire, and as many Xntnn- 
sitire Yerbs. 

20. Giye the Past Tense of ^le foOawing Yeilis,— /«B, 
hold, blow, draw, heat, deat€, 9kak»j gire, arise, swim ; also 
their Passire Participles. 

21. What other words fcnm their Present Tense like 
blow f what like wear f what like drire T what like swim f 

22. Convert sweei, brare, sirong, wise, and odd, into their 
corresponding Adyerbs. Make a list of twenty Adverbs 
ending in -ly. Give a list of Adjectives ending in -/y. 
Separate those (like holy)^ from which an Adverb can be 
derived, from those (like daily) from which no snch deriva- 
tion can be effected. Give the grounds of this difference. 

23. Give three examples of an Adverb in the Comparative 
Degree, and three of one in the Superlative. 

24. Take a page fit>m some good author and write down 
the Adverbs it contains ; also the Prepositions and Con- 
junctions, and (if there are any) the Inteijections. 

25. Ten instances of derivatives ending in -ness, 4k, -ard, 
-ling, -ry, and -ster, 

26. Ten Compounds, in which — 

1. A Substantive is preceded by a Substantive, e. g. day- 
star; 

2. A Substantive is preceded by an Adjective, e. g» 
blind-worm ; 

3. A Verbal Substantive is preceded by a Substantive, 
e, g. fire-eater. 



PART IV. 

STNTAX. 



1. Make a list containing ten Collective Substan- 
tives (e. g. army). Construct ten sentences, in each of 
which one such Collective shall occur. 
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2. Give ten words like llack, which, though for the 
most part Adjectives, can he declined like Suhstantives, 
e, g, the blacks of Africa, 

3. Construct four pairs of Propositions, each pair con- 
taining one of the following words, — because, therefore, 
although, nevertheless. 

4. Place the Indefinite Article before the following 
words, — man, boy, woman, heir, hand, ox, day, unit, well- 
wisher, ewer. 

6. Insert the apostrophe, when needed, before the final 
a in ships in the following :— 

1. This ships sail, 

2. These ships are sailing, 

3. These ships sails, 

6. Investigate the following forms, — myself, ourselves, 
herself^ themselves, himself, and itself. 

1. Give instances of Personification, Ellipsis, Pleonasm, 
and Apposition. 

8. Investigate the expression, I have written a letter. 
In what Case, Number, and Gender would written be, sup- 
posing that (like the Latin scviptus, scripta, scriptum) it were 
declined? 

9. Which of the following sentences are Predicative, and 
which Promissive ? 

1 . / shall be drowned. 

2. Thei^ ufill be burnt, 

3. You shall go to London. 

4. You will see, 

5. We will go. 

6. He shaUgo/ree, 

10. Construct a pair of Propositions in one of which the 
word in shall be an Adverb, in the other a Preposition. 
Do the same with on and through. 
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PART V. 

PROSODY. 

1. Accentuate the following lines : — 

1. 

Slov! sinks^ more lovelu ere his race he run^ 
Along Morea's hills the setting sun. 

2. 

Aloft in awefvl state 
The godlike hero sate. 

3. 

Titg^ kind gentlefolks^ friends of humanitg. 
Keen blows the wind and the night 's coming on. 

4. 

Drink to me only with thine eges. 
And I will pledge with mine. 

5. 

On the marge of a brook by the side of Hdvellyn^ 
Under the shade of an old oak tree. 

2. Write down under each of the following words three 
rhymes, — old, man, steal, master^ breezes, leading, tciliow, 
fortify, hardiness, charity. 



QUESTIONS. 



PART I. 



1. What are the present languages of Wales, the Isle of 
Man, the Scotch Highlands, and Ireland ? 

2. What ai'e the present languages of Germany and Hol- 
land? How are they related to the present language of 
England ? How to the original language of England ? 

3. Enumerate the chief supposed migrations from Ger- 
many to England, giving (when possible) the date of each, 
the particular German tribe by which each was undertaken, 
and the parts of Great Britain whereon the different land- 
ings were made. WTiy do I say supposed migrations ? Criti- 
cise, in detail, the evidence by which they are supported, 
and state the extent to which it is exceptionable. Who 
was Beda? What were the sources of his information? 

4. Give reasons for believing in the existence of Ger- 
mans in England anterior to a.d. 449. 

5. Who are the present Jutlanders of Jutland? Who 
the inhabitants of the district called Anglen in Sleswick ? 
What are the reasons for connecting these with the Jutes 
and Angles of Beda? What those for denying such a 
connection ? 

6. What is the meaning of the termination -uarii in 
Cant'Uarii and Vect-uarii ? What was the Anglo-Saxon 
translation of Antiqui SaxoneSy Occidentales Saxones, Orien- 
tates SaxoneSy Meridionales Saxones ? 

7. Translate Cantware and Wihtware into Latin. How 
does Alfred translate Juta ? 

8. Give the localities of the Old Saxons. Investigate 
the area occupied by the Anglo-Saxons. 

9. What is the present population of the Dutch pro- 
vince of Friesland? WTiat its language? 
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10. Make a map of Ancient Germany and Scandinavia, 
according to the languages and dialects of those two areas. 
Exhibit, in a tabular form, the languages akin to the Eng- 
lish. 

11. What are the stages of the English language ? 



PART II. 

1. Explain the following terms, — Orthoepy, Orthography, 
Vowel, Semivowel, Mute, Liquid, 

2. Accentuate the following words, — attribute (Substan- 
tive), survey (Verb), August (the month). 

8. Under what conditions is the sound of Consonants 
doubled ? 

4. What is the power of* ph in Philip ? what in hap- 
hazard ? Illustrate the difference fully. 

5. How do you soimd the combination apd ? Why ? 



PART in. 



1. WTiat is the difference between Etymology and Syntax ? 

% How far are the following words instances of gender 
— hoy, he-goat, actress, which ? Analyse the forms what^ her, 
its, vixen, spinster, gander, drake, 

3. What is the rule for forming such a plural as stags 
from stag ? What are the peculiarities in monarchs, cargoes, 
keys, pence, geese, children, women, houses, paths, leaves ? Of 
what number are the words ahns, physics, news, riches ? 

4. To what extent have we in English a dative, an ac- 
cusative, and instrumental case? Disprove the doctrine 
that the genitive in -s [the father's son) is formed out of the 
combination father his, 

5. Decline me, thee, and ye, 

6. What were the original powers and forms of she^ her, 
it ? What is the power and origin of the in such expres- 
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sions as all the more? Decline he in Anglo-Saxon. In- 
vestigate the forms these and those, whose, what, whom, which, 
myself, himself, herself, such, every, 

7. "What words m the present English are explained by 
the following forms — sutiza, in Moeso- Gothic, and scearpor, 
neah, yldre, in Anglo-Saxon? Explain the forms better, 
worse, more, less, 

8. Analyse the words former, next, upmost, thirty, stream^ 
let, sweetheart, duckling, 

9. Exhibit the extent to which the Noun partakes of the 
character of the Verb, and vice versa, 

10. Investigate the forms drench, raise, use (the Verb), 
clothe, 

11. Thou speakest — ^What is the peculiarity of the form ? 

12. Thou rannest (=tu cucurristi). Is this an unexcep- 
tionable form? If not, why? 

13. What are the moods in English? What the tenses? 
Account for the double forms swam and swum. Enumerate 
the other Verbs in the same class. Explain the forms 
taught, wrought, aught, did (from do=facio), did (from do=i 
valeo), minded. 

14. Explain the form could. 

15. What is the construction of meseems and methinks ? 

16. To err is human, — the rising in the North : Explain 
these constructions. Account for the second -r in forlorn ; 
and for the y in y-cleped, 

17. How far are Adverbs inflected ? Distinguish between 
a Preposition and a Conjunction. 

18. Explain the forms there, thence, yonder, and anon. 



PAKT IV. 



1. Explain the terms Syntax, Ellipsis, Pleonasm, Appo- 
sition, and Convertibility, giving examples of each. 

2. What is the Government of Adjectives ? 
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3. What is the construction in — 

a. His mother. 

b. If the salt have lost his savour. 

c. Myself is weak. 

d. This is mine. 

4. What are the concords between the relative and the 
antecedent ? How far is, Whom do they say that I am, an 
exceptionable expression ? 

5. My wife and little ones are well. What is the origin 
of the word ones here ? It was those who spoke. There was 
those who spoke. Why is one of those expressions correct, 
the other incon^ect ? 

6. What is the difference between — 

a. The secretary and ti^easurer, 

and 
h. T/ie secretary and i/tc treasurer? 
What is that between — 
The first two, 

and 
The two first ? 

7. What is the construction of — 

He sleeps the sleep of the righteous ? 

8. Explain in full the following constructions — 

a. I have ridden a horse. 

h. I am beaten. 

c. All fled but John. 



PART V. 

Give the metrical notation of the Ballad Stanza, Service 
Metre, Common Octosyllahles, and Alexandrine. 
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and Habits ; with Illustrations of Animal Instinct and Intelligence. (From ** Tke 
Museum of Science and Art") I vol. 136 Illustrations. Ss., doth lettered. 

Lardner on Steam and Its Uses; InelndlnK the Steam 

Engine and Locomotive, and iSteam Navigation. (From ** The Miueiiai of Sdenoe 
and Art.") 1 vol., with 89 Illustrations. Ss. 

liardner on the Electric Telesraph, Popnlailsed. With 

100 niustrations. (From ** The Museum of Sdenoe and ArfO Itmo.* tM pages. 
Ss.. cloth lettered. 

•^* The following Works firom " Lardner^s Museum qf SeUmee and Ari^ auy 
also he had arranged as describedj handsomely ha^boimd morocco^ eloih sides. 

Common Things. TVo series in one vol. . 78. 6d. 

Popular Astronomy. Two series in one vol. 78. Od. 

Electric Telegraph, with Steam and Its Uses. In one toL . 7a. Od. 

Microscope and Popular Physics. In one vol .78. Od. 

Popular Cteology, and Bee and White Ants. In one vol. . 78. Od. 



I 



A Guide to the Stars for ererjr Nlsht In the Tear. IB 

Eight PUnispheres. With an Introduction. 8vo. 68., doth. 

Bllnasrs Mechanical Diagrams. For the Use sf I«ee- 

turers and Schools. 16 Sheets of Diagrams, coloured, 158., iUustratiiig the Mknr- 
ing subjects: 1 and 2. Composition of Forces.— 3. Equiltbrinm.^ and ft. Leven. 
—6. Steelyard, Brady Balance, and Danish Balance. — ^7. Wheel and Axle.— 6« 
Inclined Plane^— 9, 10, 11. Pulleysw— IS. Hunter's Somr^— U md 14. DmUbI 
Wheels^— 16. ComMsuAtoa ol tt»itoatfa\Vrs^ IKveftn. 



WALTON AND MABEBLT. 



LOGIC. 

De Morgan's Vormal liOglc; or, the Calculus of Inference, 
NeoBMwy and Probable. Sto. 6b. 6d. 

He Morgan's Syllabus of a Proposed System of liO^ic. Svo. is. 

Nell's Art of Reasoning X, a Popular Exposition of the 

Principles of Logic, Inductive and Dedncthre; with an Introductory Outline of 
the mstory of Logic, and an Appendix on recent Logical Developments, with 
Notes. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.. clotn. 



ENGLISH COHBOSrnON. 



Weil's Klenents of Rhetoric ; a Manual of the Laws, of 

Taste, tedtnding the Theory and Practice of Gomposition. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d., cL 



DEAWIHG. 

Idneol Brawlns Copies for the earliest Instruction. Com- 
prising upwards of SOO sntjects on 24 sheets, mounted on 12 pieces of thick paste- 
board, in a Portfolio. By the Author of ** Drawing for Toang Children." 6s. 6d. 

Easy Drawing Copies for Elementary Instruction. Simple 

Outlines without Perspective. 67 subjects, in a Portfolio. By tiie Author of 
** Drairing fbr Young ChiUren.** 6s. 6d. 

Sold abo in Two Sett, 
Sbt I. Twenty-six Suldects mounted on thick pasteboard, in a Portfolio. 3s. 6d. 
SvT n. Foriy-one Subjects mounted on thick pasteboard, hi a Portfolio. 3s. 6d. 
Tlie ooplet are sufflci^itly large and bold to be drawn flrom by forty or fifty children 

at the same time. 



SINGINO. 

A Mnsieol Gift from an Old Friend, containing Twenty- 

four New Songs for the Tomtg. By W. £. Hiosson, author of the Moral Songs of 
'*The Singing Master." 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Sinsins Master. Containing First Lessons in Singing, 

aiid the Notation of Music; Rudiments dr the Science of Harmony; The First 
Class Tune Book; The Second Class Tune Book; and the Hymn Tune Book, 
ttxth Edition. 8vo. 6s., clotii lettered. 

Sold aUo in Five Parts, anjf of leAieft ma\f he had eeparmtely, 

I«— First licssons In Sinsingr and the Notation of Music 

Containing Nineteen Lessons in the Notation and Art of Reading Music, as adapted 
for the Instruction of Children, and especially for Class Teaching, with Sixteen 
Vocal Exercises, arranged as simple two-part harmonies. 8vo. Is., sewed. 

II.— Rudiments of the Science of Harmony or Thorough 

Bass. Contafaiiug a general view of the principles of Musical Composition, the 
Nature of Chords and Discords, mode of wplying them, and an Explanation of 
Musical Terms connected with this branch of Science. 8vo. Is., sewed. 

III.— The First Class Tune B4n»1c A Selectlim of Thirty 

Single and Pleastaig Airs, arranged with suitable words for young children. 8vo. 
is., sewed. 

I¥«— The Second Class Tune Book. A Selection of Tocal 

Music adapted for yontii of diiforent ages, and arranged (with suitable words) as 
two or three-part harmonies. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

T«— The Hymn Tune Book. A Selection of Serenty 

popular Hymn and Psalm Tunes, arranged with a view of fodlitating the progress 
of Children learning to sing in parts. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

*«* The Vocal Exercises, Moral Songs, and Hymns, with the Musle, may also be bad* 
printed on Cards, price Twopence each Card, or Twenty-five for Three Shilltaigs. y 



8 WORKS PUBLISHED BY WALTON AND MABERLY. 



:i:^ 1^: 



iTEY. 



Gresorjr's Hand-Book of Glieiiilstrjr. For the use of 

Students. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. EngraTings <m Wood, (km- 
plete in One Volume. Large 12mo. IBs. clotb. 

*«* Alio in two Vobimeit uparateiif at wider. 

iNoaoAHio Ghkmistet. 68. 6d. cloth. 
OaoANic GnsMisTaT. 12s., cloth. 

Chemistry for Schools. By Dr. liartfner. 190 Uliistra- 

tions. Large i2mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

liebljr's Familiar Uetters on Chemistry, IB Its Relations 

to Physiolc^, Dietetics, Agriculture, Ck>nunerce, and P(uitical Economy. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Letters. Edited by JDr. Bltth. 
Small 8vo. Ts. 6d.. cloth. 

Llebls's Letters on Modem Asrlcnltnre. Small 8to. 6s. 

Lleblff's Principles of Asrlcnltural Chemistry ; with Spedsl 

Reference to the late Besearches made in England. Small 8vo. 8s. 6d., doth. 

Llebls's Chemistry in Its Applications to Asrlcultiire and 

Physiology. Fourth Edition, revised. 8vo. 6s. 6d., cloth. 

Llebls's Animal Chemistry; or, Chemistry In Its Appli- 
cation to Physiology and Pathology. Third Edition. Part I. (the first half of the 
work). Svo. 6s. 6d., cloth. 

Llebls's Hand-Book of Organic Analysis; containing a 

detailed Account of the various Methods used in determining the Elementsiy 
Composition of Organic Substances. Illustrated by 86 Woodcuts. ISmo. 58., clotiL 

Bunsen's Gasometry ; comprlslna the Leading Physical and 

Chemical Properties of Gases, together wim the Methods of < 



nine Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d., cloth. 



f Gflfc Analysis. Fifty* 



Wbhler*s Hand»Book of Inorganic Analysis ; One Hundred 

and Twenty-two Examples, illustrating the most important processes for deter> 
mining the Elementary composition of Mineral substances. Edited by Dr. A. W. 
HoFMANN, Professor in the Royal College of Chemistry. Large ISmo. 

Pamell on Dyelna and Calico Printing. (Reprinted fi*oni 

Pamell's " Applied Chemistry in Manufactures. Arts, and Domestic Econ<no7, 
1844.") With Illustrations. 8vo. 78., doth. 






GENEBAL UTERATUBE. 



/- 



DC Horsan's Book of Almanacs. With an Index of 

Reference by which the Almanac may be fbund for every Tear, whether in Old 
Style or New, from any Epoch, Ancient or Modem, np to a.d. SOOO. WiOi meani 
of finding the Day of New or Full Moon, firom b.c. 8000 to a.d. 9000. 8s., doth 
lettered. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. New Edition. 

With an Index. Complete in 1 vol. Small 8vo. Handsomely bonnd in clotb 
with red edges. 10s. 6d. 

Bndall's Memoir of the Rct. James Crabb ; late of South- 
ampton. With Portrait. Large 12mo., 6s., doth.. 

Herschdl (B.H.) The Jews; a brief Sketch of thdr 

Present State and Future Expectations. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d., doth. 
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